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LETTER  1. 


It  Ib  with  difficulty  that  I  per8uade  myielf  that  it  ii 
1  who  am  Hitting  and  writing  to  you  from  this  great 
city  of  the  East.  Whether  I  look  upon  the  face  of 
nature  or  the  works  of  man,  I  see  everything  different 
from  what  the  West  presents  ;  so  widely  different,  that 
it  seems  to  me,  at  times,  as  if  I  were  subject  to  the 
power  of  a  dream.  But  I  rouse  myself,  and  find  that 
I  am  awake,  and  that  it  is  really  I,  your  old  friend  and 
neighbour,  Piso,  late  a  dweller  upon  the  Coclian  hill, 
who  am  now  basking  in  the  warm  skies  of  Palmyra, 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  splendour  and  luxury  by 
which  I  am  surrounded,  longing  to  be  once  more  in 
Rome,  by  the  side  of  my  Curtius,  and  with  him  dis- 
courning,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  do,  of  the  acts  and 
policy  of  the  magnificent  Aurelian. 

But  to  tbe  purpose  of  this  letter,  which  is,  in  agree- 
ment with  my  promise,  to  tell  you  of  my  fortunes  since 
I  parted  from  you,  and  of  my  good  or  ill  success,  as  it 
may  be,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  affair  which  has 
driven  me  »<o  far  from  my  beloved  Rome.  Oh,  Hu- 
manity !  why  art  thou  so  afflicted  P  Wh'^  VwjiV^  \\v«k 
immortal  gods  made  the  cup  of  life  80  \)itteT^  KwA 
fy/jj'  am  I  singled  out  to  partake  of  one  \\ml  ueemf^  ^> 


bitter?  My  feelings  sometimes  oTermaster  my  phi- 
losophy. You  can  forgive  this,  who  know  my  sor- 
rows. Still  I  am  delaying  to  inform  you  concerning 
my  journey  and  my  arrival.     Now  I  will  begin. 

As  soon  as  I  had  lost  sight  of  you  weeping  on  the 
quay,  holding  in  your  hand  the  little  Gallus,  and  the 
dear  Lucilia  leaning  on  your  arm,  and  could  no  longer, 
even  by  mounting  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, discern  the  waving  of  your  hands,  nor  cause 
you  to  see  the  fervour  with  which  I  returned  the  sign 
of  friendship,  I  at  once  left  off  thinking  of  you,  as 
far  as  I  could,  and  to  divert  my  thoughts,  began  to  ex- 
amine, as  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  the  banks 
of  the  yellow  Tiber.  At  first  the  crowds  of  shipping, 
of  every  form,  and  from  every  part  of  the  world,  dis- 
tracted the  sight,  and  compelled  me  to  observe  what 
was  immediately  around  me.  The  cries  of  the  sailors, 
as  they  were  engaged  in  managing  different  parts  of 
their  vessels,  or  as  they  called  out  in  violent  and  abu- 
sive terms  to  those  who  passed  them,  or  as  their  se- 
veral galleys  struck  against  each  other,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  go  up  or  down  the  river,  together  with  the 
frequent  roarings  and  bellowings  of  whole  cargoes  of 
wild  beasts  from  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  des- 
tined to  the  ampitheatre,  intermingled  with  the  jargon 
of  an  hundred  different  barbarian  languages,  from 
the  thousands  who  thronged  the  decks  of  this  fleet  of 
all  nations, — these  sights  and  sounds  at  first  wholly 
absorbed  me,  and  for  a  moment  shut  all  the  world 
besides — even  you  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  a  strange 
yet  inspiring  scene,  and  gave  me  greater  thoughts 
than  ever  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  Rome.  Here 
were  men  and  ships  that  had  traversed  oceans  and 
'  ^enU  to  bring  the  offeringa  ol  theix  UAi>  «xid  lay 


^t^i 


them  at  the  feet  of  the  mUtress  of  the  world.  And 
oyer  all  this  bustle,  created  by  the  busy  spirit  of  com- 
merce, a  splendour  and  gaiety  were  thrown  by  nu- 
merous triremes  and  boats  of  pleasure,  which  glit- 
tering under  the  light  of  a  summer's  morning  sun, 
were  just  setting  out  upon  some  excursion  of  plea- 
sure, with  streamers  floating  from  the  slender  masts, 
music  swelling  up  from  innumerable  performers,  and 
shouts  of  merry  laughter  from  crowds  of  the  rich  and 
noble  youths  of  the  cit}',  who  reclined  upon  the  decks, 
beneath  canopies  of  the  richest  dyes.  As  these 
Cleopatra  barges  floated  along  with  their  soft  burden, 
torrents  of  Tituperative  epithet  were  poured  upon 
them  by  the  rough  children  of  Neptune,  which  was 
receiyed  with  an  easy  indifierence,  or  returned  with 
no  lack  of  ability  in  that  sort  of  warfare,  according 
to  the  temper  or  breeding  of  the  parties. 

When  the  novelty  of  this  scene  was  worn  out,  for 
though  often  seen  it  is  ever  new,  and  we  had  fallen  a 
few  miles  below  the  city,  to  where  the  eye  first  meets 
the  smiling  face  of  the  country,  I  looked  eagerly 
around,  first  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  in  search  of  the  villas  of  our  fortunate 
citizens,  waiting  impatiently  till  the  well-known  t'lru 
of  the  stream  should  bring  me  before  yours,  where, 
with  our  mutual  friends,  we  have  passed  so  many 
happy  days.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was  gratified. 
Our  vessel  gracefully  doubled  the  projecting  point, 
blackened  with  that  thick  grove  of  pine,  and  your  hos- 
pitable dwelling  greeted  my  eyes ;  now,  alas  !  again, 
by  that  loved  and  familiar  object,  made  to  overtiow 
with  tears.  I  was  obliged,  by  one  manly  effort,  to 
leap  clear  of  the  power  of  all-subduing  \o\e,  ^oi  w^^ 
seDsJbJJj'tJes  were  drawing  upon  me  the  o\jRers'?>.V.\o\v  o^ 


my  fellow-passengers.  I.  therefore  withdrew  from  the 
side  of  the  vessel  where  I  had  been  standing,  and 
moving  to  that  part  of  it  which  would  best  protect  me 
from  what,  but  now,  I  had  so  eagerly  sought,  sat  down 
and  occupied  myself  in  watching  the  movements  and 
the  figures  of  the  persons  whom  chance  had  thrown 
into  my  company,  and  with  whom  I  was  now,  for  so 
many  days,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
our  merchant-barque.  I  had  sat  but  a  little  while, 
when  the  master  of  the  ship,  passing  by  me,  stopped, 
and  asked  if  it  was  I  who  was  to  land  at  Utica — for 
that  one,  or  more  than  vne,  he  believed,  had  spoken 
for  a  passage  only  to  that  port. 

*  No,  truly,*  I  replied ;  and  added  :  *  Do  you,  then, 
cross  over  to  Utica? — that  seems  to  me  far  from  a  di- 
rect course  for  those  bound  to  Syria/ 

*  Better  round-about,*  rejoined  he,  in  his  rough  way, 
*  than  risk  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ;  and  so  would  you 
judge,  were  the  bowels  of  my  good  ship  stored  with 
your  wealth,  as  they  are,  it  may  be,  with  that  of  some 
of  your  friends.  The  Roman  merchant  likes  not  that 
narrow  strait,  fatal  to  so  many,  but  prefers  the  open 
sea,  though  the  voyage  be  longer.  But  with  this  wind 
— once  out  of  this  foul  Tiber — and  we  shall  soon  see 
the  white  shores  of  Africa.  Truly,  what  a  medley  we 
seem  to  have  on  board!  Jews,  Romans,  Syrians, 
Greeks,  soldiers,  adventurers,  merchants,  pedlars,  and, 
if  I  miss  not.  Christians  too ;  and  you,  if  I  miss  not 
again,  the  only  patrician.  I  marvel  at  your  taking 
ship  with  so  spotted  a  company,  when  there  are  these 
gay  passenger-boats,  sacred  to  the  trim  persons  of  the 
capital,  admitting  even  not  so  much  as  a  case  of 
jewels  besides.* 

^Douhtleaa  it  would  have  been  belter  on  8om«  «c- 


eounti,'  I  replied,  '  but  my  butinem  wai  urgent,  and 
I  could  not  -wait  for  the  sailing  of  the  packet-boata ; 
and  betidei,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  adTenture  where  I 
shall  mix  with  a  greater  Tariety  of  my  own  tpeciee, 
and  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  myself  by  the  study  of 
othent.  In  this  object  I  am  not  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed, for  you  furnish  me  with  diyerse  samples, 
which  I  can  contemplate  at  my  leisure.' 

If  one  studied  so  as  to  know  well  the  properties 
of  fishes  or  animals,'  rejoined  he,  in  a  sneering  tone, 
*  it  would  be  profitable,  for  fishes  can  be  eaten,  and 
animals  can  be  used :  but  man !  I  know  little  that  he 
is  f^uod  for,  but  to  bury,  and  so  fatten  the  soil.  Em- 
perors, as  being  highest,  should  be  best,  and  yet,  what 
are  they  P  Whether  they  have  been  fools  or  madmen, 
the  Tiber  has  still  run  blood,  and  the  air  been  poi- 
soned by  the  rotting  carcases  of  their  victims.  Clau- 
diiiR  was  a  fz^ood  man,  I  grant ;  but  the  gods,  I  believe, 
rnviod  us  our  felicity,  and  so  took  him/ 

*  I  trust/  said  1,  '  that  the  present  auspices  will  not 
deooive  ur,  and  thtit  the  happiness  begun  undrr  that 
alnioHt  divine  ruler,  will  be  completed  under  him 
Mrhom  he  designated  as  most  worthy  of  the  sceptre  of 
the  world,  and  whose  reign — certainly  wo  may  say  it 
— has  commenced  so  prosperously.  I  think  better  of 
man  than  you  do,  and  I  cunnot  but  believe  that  there 
will  yet  rise  up  among  us  those  who  sliall  feel  what 
poner,  alniuHt  of  a  god,  is  lodged  in  the  will  of  a  Ko- 
niun  cniperor,  and  will  use  it  like  a  god  tu  bless,  not 
ciirKe  mankind.  Why  may  not  Nature  repeat  tho 
virtiKMiK  Antonines!  Her  power  is  not  spent.  For 
ni)M'lf,  I  have  faith  that  Aurclian  will  restore,  not  ao 
niiieli  the  j^reatneas,  as  the  peace  and  hap\uueH%  uHV^ 
eruj)ire. 
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*So  have  not  I,*  cried  the  master  of  the  ship :  *is 
he  not  sprung  from  the  loins  of  a  peasant  ?  Has  not 
the  camp  been  his  home  ?  Was  not  a  shield  his  cra- 
dle ?  Such  power  as  his  will  erase  him.  Bom  to  it, 
and  the  chance  were  better.  Mark  a  sailor's  word : 
he  will  sooner  play  the  part  of  Maximin,  than  that  of 
Antonine  or  Sevems,  or  of  our  late  good  Claudius. 
When  he  feels  easy  in  the  saddle,  we  shall  see  what  he 
will  do.  So  far,  the  blood  of  barbarians,  slain  in  bat- 
tle, has  satisfied  him ;  when  once  in  Rome,  that  of 
citizens  will  he  sweeter.  But  may  the  gods  befriend 
us!' 

At  this  point  of  our  discourse,  we  were  interrupted 
by  loud  Tociferations  from  the  forward  part  of  the 
vessel,  where  I  had  long  observed  a  crowd  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  seemed  engaged  in  some  earnest  conver- 
sation. The  tones  now  became  sharp  and  angry,  and 
the  gn*oup  suddenly  dispersed,  separating  this  way  and 
that,  as  the  hoarse  and  commanding  voice  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  reached  them,  calling  upon  them  to 
observe  the  rules  of  the  vessel,  which  allowed  of  no 
riot  or  quarrelling.  Toward  me  there  moved  one 
whom  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe,  and  yet  feel 
that  I  must.  You  will  here  doubtless  exclaim,  *  Why 
obliged  to  describe  ?  Why  say  so  much  of  accidental 
companions  ?'  But  you  will  answer  yourself,  I  feel 
persuaded,  my  Curtius,  by  supposing  that  I  should 
not  particularly  notice  a  mere  companion  of  the  voy- 
age, unless  he  bad  connected  himself  in  some  manner 
with  my  fortunes.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  this 
person,  and  one  other  whom  I  will  shortly  introduce 
to  you.  As  1  was  saying,  then,  when  that  group  dis- 
pened,  one  of  its  number  moved  toward  me,  and 
gcMted  himself  at  my  side.     He  waa  evidently  a  Ro- 
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man  and  a  citisen.  His  features  were  of  no  other 
nation.  But  with  all  the  dignity  that  characterised 
him  ai  a  Roman,  there  were  mixed  a  iweetneee  and  a 
mildneta,  luch  ai  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  leen  in 
another.  And  in  the  eye  there  wai  a  melancholy  and 
a  deepneee,  if  I  may  lay  to,  more  remarkable  still.  It 
was  the  eye  of  one  who  was  all  sorrow,  all  Iotc,  and 
all  purity;  in  whom  the  soul  had  undisputed  sway 
orer  the  passions  and  the  senses.  I  hare  seen  an  ex- 
pression which  has  approached  it,  in  some  of  our 
priests,  but  far  below  it  in  power  and  beauty.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  address  him,  but  his  pallid  and 
thoughtful  countenance,  together  with  that  eye,  re- 
strained me,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  oyer- 
eome  this  strange  diffidence,  had  not  the  difficulty 
been  remoyed  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  party. 
This  was  no  other  than  one  of  those  travelling  Jews, 
who  infest  all  cities,  towns  and  regions,  and  dwell 
tmong  all  people,  yet  mix  with  none.  He  was  bent 
almost  double  by  the  weight  of  large  packages  of 
goods,  of  all  descriptions,  which  he  carried,  part  be- 
fore and  part  behind  him,  and  which  ho  bad  not  laid 
Slide,  in  the  hope,  I  suppose,  of  effecting  some  sales 
among  the  passengers. 

*  Here  's  old  Isaac  the  Jew,'  cried  he,  as  ho  ap- 
proached toward  where  I  sat,  and  then  stood  before 
me,  resting  his  pannier  of  articles  upon  a  pile  of 
merchandise  which  lay  there — ♦  Here  's  old  Isaac  the 
Jew,  last  from  Rome,  but  a  citieen  of  the  world,  now 
on  his  way  to  Carthage  and  Syria,  with  all  sorts  of 
jewelry  and  ornaments;  nothing  that  a  lady  wants 
that's  not  here — or  gentleman  either.  Most  noble 
sir,  let  me  press  upon  ^ou  this  steel  miriOT,  oi  \>\^ 
most  perfect  poliah :  see  the  setting,  too  •,  co>3\^  V)t^^ 
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fancy  of  it  be  better  ?  No  ?  You  would  prefer  a  ring' : 
look,  then,  at  this  assortment — iron  and  gold  rings — 
marriage,  seal,  and  fancy  rings — buckles  too :  hare 
you  seen  finer  ?  Here  too  are  soaps,  perfumes,  and 
salves  for  the  toilet — hair-pins  and  essences.  Per- 
haps you  would  prefer  somewhat  a  little  more  useful. 
I  shall  show  you  then  these  sandals  and  slippers ;  see 
what  a  charming  variety — ^both  in  form  and  colour  : 
protty  feet  alone  should  press  these — ^think  you  not 
so  P     But,  alas !  I  cannot  tempt  you.' 

*  How  is  it  possible,'  said  I,  *  for  another  to  speak 
when  thy  tongue  wags  so  fast  ?  Those  rings  I  would 
gladly  hare  examined,  and  now  that  thou  hast  di»» 
charged  that  volley  of  hoarse  sounds,  I  pray  thee 
open  again  that  case.  I  thank  thee  for  giving  me  an 
occupation.' 

*  Take  care  ! '  replied  the  voluble  Jew,  throwing  a 
quick  and  mischievous  glance  toward  the  Roman 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned — *  take  care  how  my 
friend  here  of  the  new  faith  hears  thee  or  sees  thee» 
an'  thou  wouldst  escape  a  rebuke.  He  holds  my 
beauties  here  and  my  calling  in  high  contempt ;  and 
as  for  occupation,  he  thinks  one  never  need  be  idle 
who  has  himself  to  converse  vnth,' 

*  What  you  have  last  uttered  is  true,'  replied  the 
person  whom  he  addressed :  *  he  need  never  want  for 
employment,  who  possesses  the  power  of  thought. 
But  as  to  thy  trade,  I  object  not  to  that,  nor  to  what 
thou  sellest — only  to  being  myself  a  buyer.' 

«  Ha  !  tliou  wilt  not  buy  ?  Trust  Isaac  for  that. 
I  keep  that  which  shall  suit  all,  and  enslave  all.  I 
would  have  made  thee  buy  of  me  before,  but  for  the 
uproar  of  these  soldiers.' 

fF/jjJe  uttering  iheue  wordt,  he  bad  placed  the  case 
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of  rinflfs  in  my  htndt  to  examine  them,  and  was  en- 
gaged himself  in  exploring  the  depthi  of  a  largo  pack- 
age, from  which  he  at  length  triumphantly  drew  forth 
a  parchment  roll. 

*Now  open  all  thine  eyet,  Nasarene/  cried  the 
Jew,  *  and  thou  thalt  see  what  thou  shalt.     Look !' 

And,  BO  saying,  he  unfolded  the  first  portion  of  the 
roll,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  Roman  had  no  sooner 
fallen,  than  his  face  suddenly  glowed  as  if  a  god 
shone  through  him,  and  reverently  seising  the  book, 
he  exclaimed : 

*  I  thank  thee,  Jew ;  thou  hast  conquered  :  I  am  a 
customer  too.  Here  is  my  purse — take  what  thou 
wilt.' 

'  Hold,  hold  !'  interrupted  the  Jew,  laughing  ;  *  I 
have  not  done  with  thee  yet ;  what  thou  hast  bought 
in  Greek,  I  would  now  soil  thee  again  in  Latin.  Thy 
half  convert,  the  soldier  Maccr,  would  greet  this  as  a 
cordial  to  his  famishing  soul.  Take  both,  and  thou 
hast  them  cheaper.* 

*  Your  cunning  hardly  deserves  such  a  reward,' 
said  the  Christian,  as  I  now  perceived  him  to  be  ; 
*  but  you  have  said  well,  and  I  not  unwillingly  obey 
your  suggestions.  Pay  yourself  now  for  both,  and 
give  them  to  me  carefully  rolled  up.' 

*  No  better  sale  than  this  shall  I  make  to-day,  and 
that,  too,  to  a  Jew-hating  Nazarenc.  But  what 
matters  it  whom  I  tax  for  the  upholding  of  Jerusalem? 
Surely  it  is  sweeter,  when  the  cruel  Roman  or  the 
heretic  Christian  is  made  unconsciously  to  build  at 
her  walls.' 

Thus  muttered  the  Jew  to  himself,  as  he  skilfully 
bound  into  a  parcel  the  Christian's  books. 

*  And  notv,  moat  excellent  sir,*  said  he,  lunuu^  V^- 
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ward  me,  *  what  do  you  find  worthy  your  own  or  you 
lady's  fixiger  ?  Here  is  another  case — ^perhaps  thes 
may  strike  you  as  rarer  for  their  deyices  or  thei 
workmanship.  But  they  are  rather  better  suited  t 
the  tastes  of  the  rich  Palmyrenes,  to  whom  I  at 
bearing  them.' 

<  Ah ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  these  are  what  I  want.    Thi 
seal  ring,  with  the  head  of  Zenobia,  for  which 
sought  in  vain  in  Rome,  I  will  buy,  nor  care  for  it 
cost,  if  thou  canst  assure  me  of  its  resemblance  to  th 
great  Queen*     Who  was  the  artist  ? 

*  As  I  stand  here,  a  true  son  of  Abraham,'  he  re 
plied,  *  it  was  worked  by  a  Greek  jeweller,  who  Utc 
hard  by  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  who  has  en 
graTed  it  after  a  drawing  made  by  a  brother,  an  in 
habitant  of  Palmyra.  Two  such  artists  in  their  wa 
are  not  to  be  found.  I  myself,  moreoyer,  bore  th 
original  drawing  from  Demetrius  to  his  brother  i 
Rome ;  and  that  it  is  like  the  great  Queen,  I  ca: 
well  testify,  for  I  hare  often  seen  her.  Her  mai 
vellous  beauty  is  here  well  expressed,  or  as  well  a 
that  which  partakes  so  much  more  of  heaven  tha 
of  earth  can  be.  But  look  at  these,  too !  Here 
have  what  I  look  to  do  well  with.  See !  heads  c 
Odenatus!  Think  you  not  they  will  take  well 
These  also  are  done  with  the  same  care  as  the  othen 
and  by  the  same  workmen.  Nothing  of  the  kin 
has  as  yet  been  seen  in  Palmyra,  nor  indeed  i; 
Rome.  Happy  Isaac !  thy  fortune  is  made  t  Come 
put  them  on  thy  finger,  and  obsenre  their  beaut] 
King  and  Queen — ^how  lovingly  they  sit  there  to 
gether!  'Twas  just  so  when  Odenatus  was  alive 
They  were  a  noble  and  a  loving  pair.  The  Queei 
jei  weepa  for  him.' 
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'  Jew/  taid  I,  <  on  thy  word  I  purchase  these.  Al« 
though  thy  ntme  it  in  no  good  repute,  yet  thy  he%  it 
honest,  and  I  will  truit  thee  lo  fiur.' 

*  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  weak  is 
nerer  in  repute*'  aaid  Iiaac,  ai  he  took  ny  money 
and  folded  up  the  rings,  his  whole  manner  suddenly 
changing.  *  The  Jew  is  now  hut  a  worm,  writhing 
under  the  heel  of  the  proud  Roman.  Many  a  time 
has  he,  however,  as  thou  well  knowest,  turned  upon 
his  destroyer,  and  tasted  the  sweetness  of  a  brief  re- 
venge. Why  should  I  speak  of  the  massacres  of 
£gypt,  Cyrene,  and  Syria  in  the  days  of  Tr^anP 
Let  Rome  beware !  Small  though  we  seem,  the  day 
will  yet  arrive  when  the  glory  of  Zion  shall  fill  the 
whole  earth — and  He  shall  come,  before  whom  the 
mighty  Emperor  of  Rome  shall  tremble  in  his  palaces. 
—This  is  what  I  say.  Thanks  to  the  great  Aurelian, 
tbat  even  a  poor  son  of  Abraham  may  speak  his  mind 
and  not  lose  his  head. — Here's  old  Isaac:  who'll  buy 
of  old  Isaac  ? — rings,  pins,  and  razors — who'll  buy  ?' 

And  so  singing,  he  turned  away,  and  mixed  with 
tlie  passengers  in  the  other  parts  of  the  vessel.  The 
wild  glare  of  his  eye,  and  deep,  suppressed  ton<>  of  his 
voice,  as  he  spoke  of  the  condition  and  hopes  of  his 
tribe,  startled  and  moved  me,  and  I  would  willingly 
have  prolonged  a  conversation  with  one  of  that  sin- 
gular people,  about  whom  I  really  know  nothing, 
and  with  none  of  whom  I  had  ever  before  come  in 
contact.  When  I  see  you  again,  I  shall  have  much 
to  tell  you  of  him ;  for  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
we  were  often  thrown  together,  and,  as  you  will 
learn,  he  has  become  of  essential  service  to  mo  in  the 
prosecution  of  my  objects. 

No  tooner  had  Iubmc  withdrawn  from  out  com.- 
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pany,  than  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  address  my- 
self to  the  remarkable-looking  person  whom  I  have 
already  in  part  described. 

'  It  is  a  great  testimony/  I  said,  turning  toward 
him,  *  which  these  Jews  bear  to  their  national  reli- 
gion. I  much  doubt  if  Romans,  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  oppression,  would  exhibit  a  constancy  like 
their^.  Their  attachment,  too,  is  to  an  invisible  reli- 
gion, as  one  may  say,  which  makes  it  the  more  re- 
markable. They  have  neither  temples,  altars,  victims, 
nor  statues,  nor  any  form  of  god  or  goddess,  to  which 
they  pay  real  or  feigned  adoration.  Toward  us  they 
bear  deep  and  inextinguishable  hate,  for  our  religion 
not  less  than  for  our  oppressions.  I  never  see  a  Jew 
threading  our  streets  with  busy  steps,  and  his  dark, 
piercing  eye,  but  I  seem  to  see  an  assassin  who,  with 
Caligula,  vdshes  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck, 
that  he  might  exterminate  the  whole  race  with  a 
single  blow.  Toward  you,  however,  who  are  so  nearly 
of  his  own  faith,  I  suppose  his  sentiments  are  more 
kindly.  The  Christian  Roman,  perhaps,  he  would 
spare.' 

« Not  so,  I  greatly  fear,*  replied  the  Christian.  *  Nay, 
the  Jew  bears  a  deeper  hatred  toward  us  than  toward 
you,  and  would  sooner  sacrifice  us ;  for  the  reason, 
doubtless,  that  we  are  nearer  him  in  faith  than  you ; 
just  as  our  successful  emperors  have  no  sooner  found 
themselves  securely  seated,  than  they  have  first  turned 
upon  the  members  of  their  own  family,  that  from  this, 
the  most  dangerous  quarter,  there  should  be  no  fear 
of  rival  or  usurper.  The  Jew  holds  the  Christian — 
though  in  some  sort  believing  with  him — as  a  rival-^ 
a  usurper — a  rebel;  as  one  who  would  substitute  a 
aovelty  for  the  ancient  creed  of  bi&  \^eo^le,  and,  in  a 
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word,  bring  ruin  upon  the  very  existence  of  his  tribe. 
His  suspicions,  truly,  are  not  without  foundation ;  but 
they  do  not  excuse  the  temper  with  which  he  regards 
us.  I  cast  no  imputation  upon  the  x^irtues  of  friend 
Isaac,  in  what  I  say.  The  very  spirit  of  universal 
loye,  I  believe,  reigns  in  his  soul.  Would  that  all  of 
his  race  were  like  him!* 

*  What  you  say  is  new  and  strange,*  I  replied.  *  I 
may  possibly  bring  shame  upon  myself  by  saying  so, 
but  it  is  true.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Christians  and  Jews  as  in  effect  one  people ;  one,  I 
mean,  in  opinion  and  feeling.  But  in  truth  I  know 
nothing.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudice 
which  exists  toward  both  these  races,  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans.  I  have  yielded,  with  multitudes  around 
me,  to  prevailing  ideas,  taking  no  steps  to  loam  their 
truth  or  error.  Our  writers,  from  Tacitus  to  the  base 
tools — for  such  they  must  have  been — who  lent  them- 
selves to  the  purposes  of  the  bigot  Macrianus,  and 
who  filled  the  city  with  their  accounts  of  the  Chris- 
tians, have  all  agreed  in  representing  your  faith  as  a 
dark  and  mischievous  superstition.  I  have,  indeed, 
been  .struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  while  the 
Jews  made  no  converts  from  us,  great  numbers  are 
reported  to  have  joined  the  Christians ;  and  of  those 
not  a  few  of  the  higher  orders.  The  late  Emperor 
Philip,  I  thmk  it  clear,  was  a  Christian.  This  might 
have  taught  me  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Jew.  But  tlie  general  hatred 
toward  both  the  one  and  the  other,  together  with  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  have 
made  me  moro  than  indifferent  to  their  merits.' 

*  I  trust  the  time  will  come,'  replied  lYic  CVvmVvwv, 
•when  our  cuune  will  bo  examined  on  t\\e  groMuOk.  o' 

yoL.  1.  ^ 
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its  merits.  Whj  may  we  not  beliere  that  it  has  now 
come  ?  The  Roman  worid  is  at  peace.  A  strong 
and  generous  prince  is  upon  the  throne.  Mild  and 
jost  laws  restrain  the  furious  bigotry  of  an  ignorant 
and  sacguinary  priesthood.  Men  of  intelligence  and 
virtue  adorn  our  profession,  from  whom  those  who 
are  anxious  to  know  the  truth  can  hear  it ;  and  copies 
of  our  sacred  books  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  abound, 
whence  may  easilj  be  learnt  the  true  principles  of 
our  faith,  and  the  light  of  whose  holy  pages  would 
instantly  dispel  the  darkness  by  which  the  minds  of 
many,  even  of  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed,  are 
oppressed.  It  is  hardly  lir.ely  that  a  fitter  opportu- 
nity will  soon  offer  for  an  examination  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity.  We  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the 
deadness  and  indifference  of  the  public  mind.  It  ia 
not  credible  that  polytheism  should  stand  a  day  upon 
an  J  fair  comparison  of  it  with  the  religion  of  Christ 
You  yourself  are  not  a  believer  (pardon  my  boldness) 
in  the  ineffable  stupidities  of  the  common  religion, 
To  suppose  you  were — I  see  by  the  expression  ol 
your  countenance — would  be  the  unpardonable  of- 
fence. I  sincerely  believe  that  nothing  more  is  want- 
ing to  change  you,  and  every  intelligent  Roman, 
from  profeflsed  supporters  of  the  common  religion 
(but  real  infidels,)  into  warm  believers  and  advocate! 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ — but  simply  this — to  reac 
his  sayings,  and  the  delineation  of  his  character,  ai 
they  have  been  written  down  by  some  of  his  followers 
Tou  are,  I  see,  incredulous,  but  not  more  so  than  ] 
was  myself  only  a  year  ago ;  yet  you  behold  me  f 
Christian.  I  had  to  contend  against,  perhaps,  fai 
more  adverse  iutluences  than  would  oppose  you.  Yoi 
0iAn  with  surpme  that  I  should  give  evidence  that  ] 
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knoTV  you ;  but  I  have  many  a  time  teen  you  at  the 
•hop  of  PubliuB,  and  have  heard  you  in  your  ad- 
dreRses  to  the  people. 

'  I  am  the  son  of  a  priest  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
—of  a  man  %vho,  to  a  mildness  and  gentleness  of  soul 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  Christian,  added  a  faith 
in  the  religion  of  hu  fathers,  deep-struck  and  firm- 
rooted  as  the  rocks  of  the  ocean.  I  was  his  assist- 
ant in  the  duties  of  his  office.  My  childish  faith 
was  all  he  could  wish  it;  I  reverenced  a  religion 
which  had  nurtured  virtues  like  his.  In  process  of 
time,  I  became  myself  a  father.  Four  children,  more 
beautiful  than  ever  visited  the  dreams  of  Phidias, 
made  my  dwelling  a  portion  of  Elysium,  as  I  then 
thought.  Tlieir  mother — but  why  Hhould  I  speak  of 
her?  It  is  enough  to  say,  she  was  a  Roman  mother. 
At  home  it  was  my  supreme  happiness  to  sport  with 
my  little  ones,  or  initiate  them  into  the  elements  of 
useful  knowledge.  And  often,  when  at  the  temple 
preparing  for  the  days  of  ceremony,  my  children  were 
with  me  ;  and  my  labours  were  nothing,  cheered  by 
the  music  of  their  feet  running  upon  the  marble 
pavements,  and  of  their  merry  voices  echoing  among 
the  columns  and  archew  of  the  vast  interior.  O  days 
thrice  happy  !  They  were  too  happy  to  last.  Witliiii 
the  space  of  one  year — one  cruel  year — these  four 
living  idolw  were  ravished  from  my  arms  by  a  j)re- 
vailing  disease.  My  wife,  broken-hearted,  soon  fol- 
lowed them,  and  1  was  left  alone.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe my  grief:  I  will  only  say,  that  with  bitter  im- 
precations, I  cursed  the  gods.  •  Wiionre  ye,'  I  cried, 
*  who  sit  above  in  your  Hecure  seats,  and  make  your 
sport  ot  human  woe  ?  Yo  are  Iras  than  men.  "NVww 
thou^'b  Janj,  I  would  not  inflict  upon  l\\Q  meu.\\vi^X 
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slaye  the  misery  ye  hare  poured  upon  my  defenceless 
head.  "Where  are  your  mercies?'  I  was  frantic. 
How  long  this  lasted  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  took  no  note 
of  time.  I  was  awakened,  may  I  not  say  saved? 
by  a  kind  neighbour  whom  I  had  long  known  to  be 
a  Christian.  He  was  a  witness  of  my  sufferings, 
and  with  deep  compassion  ministered  to  my  neces- 
sities. *  Probus/  said  he,  •  I  know  your  sorrows, 
and  I  know  your  wants.  I  have  perceived  that 
neither  your  own  thoughts  nor  all  the  philosophy  of 
your  venerable  father  have  brought  you  peace.  It  is 
not  surprising :  ye  are  but  men,  and  ye  have  but  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  men.  It  is  aid  from  the 
Divinity  that  you  want.  I  will  not  discourse  with 
you ;  but  I  leave  with  you  this  book,  which  I  sim- 
ply ask  you  to  read.'  I  read  it — and  read  it — again 
and  again  ;  and  I  am  a  Christian.  As  the  Christian 
grew  up  within  me,  my  pains  were  soothed,  and  days, 
once  days  of  tears  and  unavailing  complaints,  are 
now  days  of  calm  and  cheerful  duty :  j  am  a  new 
man.' 

I  cannot  describe  to  you,  my  Curtius,  the  effect  of 
this  little  narrative  upon  myself,  or  upon  those  who, 
as  he  spoke,  had  gathered  round,  especially  those 
hard-featured  soldiers.  Tears  flowed  down  their  wea- 
ther-beaten faces,  and  one  of  them — Macer,  as  I 
afterward  learned — cried  out,  *  Where  now  are  the 
gods  of  Rome  ?'  Frobus  started  from  his  seat,  appa- 
rently for  the  first  time  conscious  of  any  other  listener 
beside  myself,  and  joined  the  master  of  the  vessel  at 
the  helm.  I  resigned  myself  to  meditation,  and  that 
night  fell  asleep,  thinking  of  the  Christian  and  his 
book. 
Leaving  now  Ostium  and  it&  fleets  greater  even 
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than  that  of  the  Tiber,  five  days  brought  us  in  sight 
of  the  African  coast,  but  quite  to  the  west  of  Utica. 
So,   coasting  along,  we  presently  came  off  against 
Hippo,  and  then  doubling  a  promontory,  both  Utica 
and  Carthage  were  at  once  visible — Utica  nearer, 
Carthage  just  discernible  in  the  distance.     All  was 
now  noise  and  bustle,  as  we  rapidly  drew  near  the 
port.     Many  of  our  passengers  were  to  land  here, 
and  they  were  busily  employed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
sailors,  in  collecting  their  merchandise  or  their  bag- 
gage.    The  soldiers  destined  to  the  African  service 
here  left  us,   together  with  the  Jew  Isaac  and  the 
Christian  Probus.    I  was  sorry  to  lose  them,  as  beside 
them  there  was  not  one  on  board,  except  the  gover- 
nor of  the  ship,  from  whose  company  or  conversation 
I  could  derive  either  pleasure  or  knowledge.     They 
are  both,  however,  destined  to  Palmyra,  and  I  shall 
loon  expect  them  to  join  me  here.     You  smile  at  my 
speaking  thus  of  a  travelling  Jew  and   a  despised 
Christian,  but  in  the  issue  you  will  acknowledge  your 
as  well  as  my  obligations  to  them  both.     I  confess 
myself  attached  to  them.     As  the  Jew  turned  to  bid 
me  farewell,  before  he  sprang  on  shore,  he  said 

*  Most  noble  Piso,  if  thou  forsakest  the  gods  of 
Rome,  let  it  be  for  the  synagogue  of  the  children  of 
Abraham,  whose  faith  is  not  of  yesterday.  Be  not 
beguiled  by  the  specious  tongue  of  that  heretic  Pro- 
bus.     I  can  tell  thee  a  better  story  than  his.' 

*  Fear  not,'  honest  Isaac,'  I  cried ;  •  I  fim  not  yet 
so  weary  of  the  faith  of  my  anccHtors.  That  cannot 
be  altogether  despicable,  which  has  had  power  to 
bind  in  one  mass  the  whole  Roman  people  fox  ^o 
many  ages.  I  shaJJ  he  no  easy  convert  to  cVlYvet  "^ou 
or  Trobua.     Farewell,  to  jneot  in  Tadnior.* 
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Probus  now  passed  me,  and  said,  *  If  I  should  not 
see  you  in  the  Eastern  capital,  according  to  my  pur- 
pose, I  trust  I  shall  in  Rome.  My  dwelling  is  in 
the  Liyian  Way,  not  far  from  the  Pantheon,  opposite 
the  well-known  house  of  Vitruyius,  still  so  called ; 
or,  at  the  shop  of  the  learned  Publius,  I  may  be  seen 
every  morning,  and  may  there  be  always  heard  of/ 

I  assured  him,  that  no  affairs  could  be  so  pressing, 
after  I  should  return  to  Rome,  as  not  to  allow  me  to 
seek  him, — but  that  I  hoped  the  fates  would  not  in- 
terpose to  depriTe  me  of  the  pleasure  of  first  seeing 
him  in  Palmyra. 

So  we  parted.  And  very  soon  after,  the  mer- 
chandise and  passengers  being  all  landed,  we  set  sail 
again,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  I  regretted  that  we 
were  not  to  touch  at  Carthage,  as  my  desire  had 
always  been  strong  to  see  that  famous  place.  An 
adverse  wind,  however,  setting  in  from  the  north, 
drove  us  farther  toward  the  city  than  the  pilot  in- 
tended to  have  gone,  and  I  thus  obtained  quite  a 
satisfactory  glimpse  of  the  African  capital.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  indications  of  its  vastness  and  gran- 
deur. Since  its  attempted  restoration  by  Augustus, 
it  has  advanced  steadily  to  almost  its  former  popu- 
lousness  and  magnificence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
imposing  and  beautiful  than  its  long  lines  of  buildings, 
its  towers,  walls,  palaces,  and  columns,  seen  through 
the  warm  and  rosy  mist  of  an  African  sky.  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  looking  but  upon  a 
provincial  city,  a  dependant  upon  almighty  Rome, 
It  soon  sank  below  the  horizon,  as  its  glory  had  sunk 
once  before. 

J  will  not  detain  you  long  with  our  voyage,  but 
Mil/  only  mark  out  its  course.     Leaving  the  African 
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•hore,  T?e  struck  across  to  Sicily,  and  coasting  along 
its  eastern  border,  beheld  with  pleasure  the  towering 
form  of  ^tna,  sending  up  into  the  heavens  n  dull 
and  sluggish  cloud  of  vapours.  We  then  ran  betw<H'ii 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  and  so  held  our  courHe 
till  the  Island  of  Cyprus  rose  like  licr  own  fair  goddess 
from  the  ocean,  and  filled  our  eyes  with  a  ])eiiutiful 
vision  of  hill  and  valley,  wooded  promontory,  and 
glittering  towns  and  villas.  A  fair  wind  Boon  with- 
drew us  from  these  charming  prospects,  and  after 
driving  us  swiftly  and  roughly  over  the  remainder  of 
our  way,  rewarded  us  with  a  brlgliter  and  more  wel- 
come vision  still — the  coast  of  Syria  and  our  destined 
port,  Berytus. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  both  toward  the 
north  and  the  south,  we  beheld  a  luxuriant  region, 
crowded  with  villages,  and  giving  every  indication  of 
comfort  and  wealth.  The  city  itself,  which  we  rapidly 
approached,  was  of  inferior  size,  but  i)re8ented  an 
agreeable  prospect  of  warehouses,  public  and  private 
edifices,  overtopped  here  and  there  by  the  lofty  palm, 
and  other  trees  of  a  new  and  peculiar  foliajj:e.  Four 
days  were  consumed  here  in  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
camels,  and  horses,  and  in  jther  prej)aration8  for  the 
journey  across  the  Desert.  Two  routes  ])re8ented 
themselves,  one  more,  the  other  less  direct ;  the  last, 
though  more  circuitous,  appeared  to  me  the  more 
desirable,  as  it  would  take  me  within  sight  of  the 
mo<lern  glories  and  ancient  remains  of  lleliopolis. 
This,  therefore,  was  determined  U])on  ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  we  set  forward  upon  our 
long  march.  Four  slaves,  two  camels,  and  three 
horses,  with  an  Arab  conduct  or,  ('(Uistiluled  ov\Y  V\VVV^ 
caraTa/7/  but  for  greater  mfciy  wc  allarbrA  o\\v%c\xv 
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to  a  much  larger  one  than  our  own,  in  which  we 
were  swallowed  up  and  lost,  consisting  of  travellen 
and  traders,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who 
were  also  on  their  way  to  Palmyra,  as  a  point  whence 
to  separate  to  various  parts  of  the  vast  East.  It 
would  delight  me  to  lay  hefore  yon,  with  the  dis- 
tinctness and  minuteness  of  a  picture,  the  whole  of 
this  noTel,  and,  to  me,  most  interesting  route ;  but  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  slight  sketch,  and  reserve 
fuller  communications  to  the  time  when,  once  more 
seated  with  you  upon  the  Ccelian,  we  enjoy  the  free- 
dom of  social  converse. 

Our  way  through  the  valleys  of  Libanus  was  like 
one  long  wandering  among  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
opulent  citizens.  The  land  was  everywhere  richly 
cultivated,  and  a  happier  peasantry,  as  far  as  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  could  judge,  nowhere  exists.  The 
most  luxuriant  valleys  of  our  own  Italy  are  not  more 
crowded  with  the  evidences  of  plenty  and  content- 
ment. Upon  drawing  near  to  the  ancient  Baalbec,  I 
found  on  inquiry  of  our  guide,  that  we  were  not  to 
pass  through  it,  as  I  had  hoped,  nor  even  very  near  it, 
not  nearer  than  between  two  and  three  miles.  So  that 
in  this  I  had  been  clearly  deceived  by  those  of  whom 
I  had  made  the  most  exact  inquiries  at  Berytus.  I 
thought  I  discovered  great  command  of  myself,  in  that 
I  did  not  break  the  head  of  my  Arab,  who  doubtless, 
to  answer  purposes  of  his  own,  had  brought  me  thus 
out  of  my  way  for  nothing.  The  event  proved,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  for  nothing ;  for  soon  after  we 
had  started  on  our  journey,  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  turning  suddenly  round  the  projecting 
rock  of  a  mountain  ridge,  we  all  at  once  beheld,  as  if 
M  veil  h&d  been  lifted  up,  Helicpolis  and  its  suburbs. 
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•prracl  out  before  ut  in  all  their  yariouv  beauty.  The 
city  lay  about  three  milee  distant.  1  could  only,  there- 
fore, identify  its  principal  structure,  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  as  built  by  the  first  Antonine.  This  towered 
above  the  walls,  and  over  all  the  other  buildings,  and 
gave  Tast  ideas  of  the  greatness  of  the  place,  leading 
the  mind  to  crowd  it  with  other  edifices  that  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  this  noble  monument  of  im- 
perial magnificence.  As  suddenly  as  the  view  of  this 
imposing  scene  had  been  revealed,  so  suddenly  was  it 
again  eclipsed,  by  another  short  turn  in  the  road, 
which  took  us  once  more  into  the  mountain  valleys. 
But  the  overhanging  and  impenetrable  foliage  of  a 
Syrian  forest,  shielding  me  from  the  fierce  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  soon  reconciled  me  to  my  Iobb — more 
especially  as  I  knew  that  in  a  short  time  we  were  to 
enter  upon  the  sandy  desert,  which  HtrctchcH  from  the 
Anti-Libanus  almost  to  the  very  wuIIh  of  Palinryu. 

Upon  this  boundless  desert  we  now  soon  eulercd. 
The  scene  which  it  presented  was  more  disinul  than  I 
can  describe.  A  red  moving  sand — or  hard  and  tnked 
by  the  heat  of  a  sun  such  as  Home  never  knows — low 
grey  rocks  just  rising  here  and  there  above  the  h'vel 
of  the  plain,  with  now  and  then  the  dead  and  glitter- 
ing trunk  of  a  vast  cedar,  wIiohc  roots  seemed  as  if 
thry  had  outluHtcd  centuries — the  bones  of  caineJH  un<l 
elephants,  scattered  on  either  hand,  dazzling  the  sight 
by  reason  of  their  excessive  whiteness — at  a  distance 
occasionRtly  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  for  a  moment  sur- 
veying our  long  line,  and  then  darting  oil'  to  his  fast- 
ni'SHcs, — these  where  the  objects  which,  with  scarce 
any  variation,  met  our  eyes  during  the  four  weariHome 
days  that  we  dragged  ourselves  over  this  wild  aud  \\\- 
ho8j)itabJ#  region.      A  little  after  the  uoou  ui  \\\^ 
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fourth  day,  at  we  started  on  our  way,  having  refreshed 
ourselves  and  our  exhausted  animals  at  a  spring  which 
here  poured  out  its  warm  but  still  grateful  waters  to 
the  traveller,  my  ears  received  the  agreeable  news  that 
toward  the  east  there  could  now  be  discerned  the  dark 
line,  which  indicated  our  approach  to  the  verdant  tract 
that  encompasses  the  great  city.  Our  own  excited 
spirits  were  quickly  imparted  to  our  beasts,  and  a 
more  rapid  movement  soon  revealed  into  distinctness 
the  high  land  and  waving  groves  of  palm  trees  which 
mark  the  site  of  Palmyra. 

It  was  several  miles  before  we  reached  the  city,  that 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves — landing  as  it  were 
from  a  sea  upon  an  island  or  continent — in  a  rich  and 
thickly-peopled  country.  The  roads  indicated  an  ap- 
proach to  a  great  capital,  in  the  increasing  numbers  of 
those  who  thronged  them,  meeting  and  passing  us, 
overtaking  us,  or  crossing  our  path.  Elephants,  ca- 
mels, and  the  dromedary,  which  I  had  before  seen 
only  in  the  amphitheatres,  I  here  beheld  as  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  soil.  Frequent  villas  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Palmyrenes,  to  which  they  retreat  from 
the  greater  heats  of  the  city,  now  threw  a  lovely  charm 
over  the  scene.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  of 
these  sumptuous  palaces.  Italy  itself  has  nothing 
which  surpasses  them.  The  new  and  brilliant  cos- 
tumes of  the  persons  whom  we  met,  together  with  the 
rich  housings  of  the  animals  they  rode,  served  greatly 
to  add  to  all  this  beauty.  I  was  still  entranced,  as  it 
were,  by  the  objects  around  me,  and  buried  in  reflec- 
tion, when  I  was  roused  by  the  shout  of  those  who 
led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attended  the  summit  of 
a  little  rising  ground,  saying,  *  Palmyra !  Palmyra !  * 
I  urged  forward  my  steed,  and  m  ii  momervt  the  most 
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cept even  Rome — burst  upon  my  sij^ht.  Flanked  by 
hills  of  considerable  elevation  on  the  east,  the  city 
filled  the  whole  plain  below  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  both  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south. 
This  immense  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  boundleMS 
city.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.  Yet 
I  knew  very  well  that  it  could  not  be — that  it  was  not. 
And  it  was  some  time  before  I  understood  the  true 
character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to  separate  the 
city  from  the  country,  and  the  country  from  the  city, 
which  here  wonderfully  interpenetrate  each  other  and 
so  confound  and  deceive  the  obHervor.  For  tho  city 
proper  is  so  studded  with  groups  of  lofty  j)Jilin  trecH, 
shooting  up  among  its  tom])li'K  and  palaooH,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plain  in  its  immodiatc  vicinity  iM 
so  thickly  adorned  with  magnilicent  Htructnrca  of  tlio 
purest  marble,  that  it  is  not  easy,  nay  it  is  inipoHHible 
at  the  distance  at  which  I  contemplated  the  wiiolc,  to 
distinguish  the  line  which  divided  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  was  all  city  and  all  country,  ull  country 
and  all  city.  Those  which  lay  before  me  I  was  ready 
to  believe  were  the  Elysian  FicldH.  I  imagined  tiiat 
I  saw  under  my  feet  the  dwellings  pf  pnriiied  men 
and  of  gods.  Certainly  they  were  too  glorious  for  the 
mere  earth-bom.  There  was  a  central  point,  how- 
ever, which  chiefly  fixed  my  attcjntion,  where  the  vawt 
Temple  of  the  Sun  stretched  upward  its  thouHand 
columns  of  polished  marble  to  the  heavens,  in  its 
matchless  beauty  casting  into  the  shade  every  other 
work  of  art  of  which  the  world  can  boast,  I  huvo 
stood  before  the  Parthenon,  and  have  almost  Avor- 
filiipped  that  divine  achievement  of  the  \nM\\uT\.\vV 
rhi<lJaj^.     But  it  is  a  toy  by  the  bide   of  l\Aa  \in^\\\. 
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crown  of  the  Eastern  capital.  I  have  been  at  Milan, 
at  Ephesus,  at  Alexandria,  at  Antioch ;  but  in  neither 
of  those  renowned  cities  have  I  beheld  anything  that 
I  can  allow  to  approach  in  united  extent,  grandeur, 
and  most  consummate  beauty,  this  almost  more  than 
work  of  man.  On  each  side  of  this,  the  central  point, 
there  rose  upward  slender  pyramids — ^pointed  obe- 
lisks— domes  of  the  most  graceful  proportions,  co- 
lumns, arches,  and  lofty  towers,  for  number  and  for 
form  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  These  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  all  either  of 
white  marble,  or  of  some  stone  as  white,  and  being 
everywhere  in  their  whole  extent  interspersed,  as  I 
have  already  said,  with  multitudes  of  overshadowing 
palm  trees,  perfectly  filled  and  satisfied  my  sense  of 
beauty,  and  made  me  feel,  for  the  moment,  as  if  in 
such  a  scene  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and  there  end 
my  days.  Nor  was  I  alone  in  these  transports  of 
delight.  All  my  fellow-travellers  seemed  equally 
affected :  and  from  the  native  Palmyrenes,  of  whom 
there  were  many  among  us,  the  most  impassioned  and 
boastful  exclamations  broke  forth.  <  What  is  Borne 
to  this  ?'  they  cried:  *  Fortune  is  not  constant.  Why 
may  not  Palmyra  be  what  Rome  has  been — mistress 
of  the  world  ?  Who  more  fit  to  rule  than  the  great 
Zenobia  ?  A  few  years  may  see  great  changes.  Who 
can  tell  what  shall  come  to  pass  ? '  These,  and  many 
such  sayings,  were  uttered  by  those  around  me,  ac- 
companied by  many  sigpnificant  gestures  and  glances 
of  the  eye.  I  thought  of  them  afterward.  We  now 
descended  the  hill,  and  the  long  line  of  our  caravan 
moved  on  toward  the#city. 
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I  fear  lest  the  length  of  my  first  letter  may  haye 
fatigued  you,  my  Curtius,  knowing  as  I  so  well  do 
how  you  esteem  brerity.  I  hope  at  this  time  not  to 
try  your  patience.  But,  however  I  may  weary  or 
Tex  you  by  ray  garrulity,  I  am  sure  of  a  patient  and 
indulgent  reader  in  the  dear  Lucilia,  to  whom  I  would 
now  first  of  all  commend  myself.  I  salute  her,  and 
with  her  the  little  Gallus.  My  writing  to  you  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  I  myself  am  well. 

By  reason  of  our  delaying  so  lung  on  that  little 
hill,  and  at  other  points,  for  tlie  sake  of  drinking  in 
full  draughts  of  the  unrivalled  beauty  whicli  lay  spread 
over  all  the  scenery  within  the  scope  of  our  vision, 
we  did  not  approach  the  walls  of  tlie  city  till  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  were  lingering  upon  the  higher  build- 
ings of  the  capital.  This  rendered  every  ohject  so 
much  the  more  beautiful ;  for  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
of  a  richer  hue,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  our  sun  ever 
sheds  upon  Rome,  rolled  over  the  city,  and  plain,  and 
distant  mountains,  giving  to  the  whole  a  gurgcous- 
ncss  altogether  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw  before, 
and  agreeing  well  with  all  my  impressions  of  oriental 
magnificence.  It  was  seen  under  the  riglit  aspect. 
Kot  one  expectation  was  disappointed,  but  rather  ex- 
ceeded as  we  cBZJie  in  sight  of  the  vast  waVVa  ol  U\^ 
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city,  and  of  the  *  Roman  Gate ' — so  it  is  called — 
tlirough  which  we  were  to  make  our  entrance.  It 
was  all  upon  the  grandest  scale.  The  walls  were 
higher,  and  more  frequently  defended  by  square 
massy  towers  springing  out  of  them,  than  those  of 
Rome.  The  towers,  which  on  either  side  flanked  the 
gateway,  and  which  were  connected  by  an  immense 
arch  flung  from  one  to  the  other,  were  particularly 
magnificent.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  through, 
than  we  found  ourselves  in  a  street  lined  as  it  were 
with  palaces.  It  was  of  great  width — we  have  no 
street  like  it  in  this  respect — of  an  exact  level,  and 
stretched  onward  farther  than  the  eye  could  distinctly 
reach,  being  terminated  by  another  gate  similar  to 
that  by  which  we  had  entered.  The  buildings  on 
either  side  were  altogether  of  marble,  of  Grecian  de- 
sign ;  the  city  is  filled  with  Greek  artists  of  every  de- 
scription— frequently  adorned  with  porticos  of  the 
most  rich  and  costly  construction,  and  by  long  ranges 
of  private  dwellings,  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
temples  of  religion,  edifices  of  vast  extent  belonging 
to  the  state,  or  by  gardens  attached  to  the  residences 
of  the  luxurious  Palmyrene  nobility. 

'  It  is  well  for  Palmyra,'  here  muttered  my  slave 
Milo,  *  that  the  Emperor  has  never,  like  us,  travelled 
this  way.* 

*  Why  so,  Milo?'  said  I. 

*  I  simply  think,'  rejoined  he,  *  that  he  would  bum 
it  down ;  and  it  were  a  pity  so  many  fine  buildings 
should  be  destroyed.  Was  there  not  once  a  place 
called  Carthage  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  as 
large  as  Rome,  and  as  well  garnished  with  temples, 
and  that  for  that  reason  the  Romans  *  blotted  it  out.* 

The  people  here  may  thank  the  desert  which  we  have 
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crofied,  that  thej  ire  not  m  Carthage.  Aurelian,  I 
trow,  little  dreamt  what  glory  is  to  be  won  here  in 
the  East,  or  else  he  would  not  waste  his  time  upon 
the  savage  Goths.' 

*  The  Bomans  are  no  longer  barbarians/  I  replied, 
'  as  they  were  once.  They  build  op  now,  instead  of 
demolishing.  Remember  that  Augustus  rebuilt  Car- 
thage, and  that  the  first  Antonine  founded  that  large 
and  beautiful  temple  which  rose  out  of  the  midst  of 
Baalbec  ;  and  besides— if  I  am  not  mistaken — many 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  art  in  this  yery  city  are 
the  fruit  of  his  munificence.' 

*  Gods,  what  a  throng  is  here !'  ejaculated  Mile, 
little  heeding,  apparently,  what  I  had  said ;  *  how  are 
we  to  get  our  beasts  along  ?  They  pay  no  more  re- 
gard to  U8,  either,  than  if  we  were  not  Roniuns. 
Could  any  one  have  believed  that  a  people  cxidted  of 
such  strange  cuutoms  and  appearance  P  AY  hat  car- 
riages! what  waggons!  what  animals!  whatfantUKtical 
attire !  and  from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  too,  as  it 
would  seem  !  But  it  is  a  pretty  sight.  Pity,  though, 
but  they  cuuld  move  as  quick  as  they  look  well. 
Fellow,  there !  you  will  gratify  us  if  you  will  start 
your  camels  a  little  out  of  our  way.  We  wish  to 
make  toward  the  house  of  Gracchus,  and  we  cannot 
pass  you.' 

The  rider  of  the  camel  turned  round  his  turbaned 
head,  and  fixing  upon  Milo  a  pair  of  fierce  eyes,  bade 
him  hold  his  peace  : 

*  Did  he  not  see  the  street  was  crowded  ?" 

*  I  see  it  is  filled  with  a  set  of  dull  idlcrn,*  replied 
Milo,  <  who  want  nothing  but  lloniun  rods  to  toach 
them  a  quick  and  wholesome  movement.  Yv\etv\^ 
lend  me  tb/  cudgel,  uud  I  will  eugage  to  ft«l  ^v^ 
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beasts  and  thee  too  in  motion.  If  not,  consider  that 
we  are  new-comers,  and  Romans  withal,  and  that  we 
deserve  some  regard/ 

*  Romans !'  screamed  he :  'may  curses  light  on 
you !  You  swarm  here  like  locusts,  and  like  them 
you  come  but  to  devour.  Take  my  counsel :  turn 
your  faces  the  other  way,  and  off  to  the  desert  again ! 
I  give  you  no  welcome,  for  one.  Now  pass  on — if 
on  you  still  will  go— and  take  the  curse  of  Hassan 
the  Arab  along  with  you.' 

*  Milo,'  said  I,  *  have  a  care  how  you  provoke  these 
Orientals.  Bethink  yourself  that  we  are  not  now  in 
the  streets  of  Rome.  Bridle  your  tongue  betimes,  or 
your  head  may  roll  off  your  shoulders  before  you  can 
have  time  to  eat  your  words  to  save  it.' 

'  I  am  a  slave  indeed,'  answered  Milo,  with  some 
dignity  for  him,  *  but  I  eat  other  food  than  my  own 
words.  In  that  there  hangs  something  of  the  Roman 
about  me.' 

We  were  now  opposite  what  I  discovered,  from  the 
statues  and  emblems  upon  it  and  surrounding  it,  to  be 
the  Temple  of  Justice,  and  I  knew  therefore  that  the 
palace  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  adorned  with 
porticos,  and  partly  hidden  among  embowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  must  be  the  dwelling  of  Gracchus. 

We  turned  down  into  a  narrower  street,  and  after 
proceeding  a  little  way,  passed  under  a  massy  arched 
gateway,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  spacious  court- 
yard of  this  princely  mansion.  Slaves  soon  surrounded 
us,  and  by  their  alacrity  in  assisting  me  to  dismount, 
and  in  performing  every  office  of  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, showed  that  we  were  expected  guests,  and  that 
my  letters  announcing  my  intended  visit  had  been  re- 
ee/red.     Leaving  my  slaves  and  effect  \.o  the  care  of 
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the  •errantB  of  the  house,  I  followed  one  who  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  head  among  them,  throu|^h  walks  bor- 
dered with  the  choicest  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
opening  here  and  there  in  the  most  graceful  manner 
to  reveal  a  statue  of  some  sylvan  god  reclining  under 
the  shade,  and  soon  reached  the  rear  of  the  house, 
which  I  entered  by  a  flight  of  marble  steps.  Through 
a  lofty  hall  1  passed  into  a  saloon  which  seemed  the 
reception-room  of  the  palace,  where  I  had  hardly  ar- 
rived, and  obtained  one  glance  at  my  soiled  dress  and 
sunburnt  visage  in  the  mirror,  than  my  ear  caught  the 
qyick  sound  of  a  female  foot  hastening  over  the  pave-  I 
roent  of  the  hall,  and  turning  suddenly  I  caught  in 
my  arms  the  beautiful  Fausta.  It  was  well  for  me 
that  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  acted  naturally, 
which  I  fear  I  should  not  have  done  if  I  had  had 
a  moment  to  deliberate  before  I  met  her ;  for  she 
is  no  longer  a  girl,  as  in  Rome,  running  and  jump- 
ing after  her  slave  to  school,  but  a  nearly  full-grown  I 
woman,  and  of  a  beauty  so  imposing  as  might  well  I 
cause  embarrassment  in  a  youth  of  even  more  preten-  [ 
sions  than  myself. 

*  Are  you  indeed,*  said  I,  retaining  each  hand  in  I 
mind,  but  feeling  that  in  spite  of  all  my  assumed  I 
courage  I  was  covered  with  blushes, — *  are  you  indeed  I 
the  little  Fausta  ?  Truly  there  must  bo  marvellous  I 
Tirtues  in  the  air  of  Palmyra.  It  is  but  six  years  I 
since  you  left  Rome,  and  then,  as  I  remember — shall  I 
I  mention  such  a  thing? — you  were  but  twelve,  audi 
now  though  but* 

*  Oh,'  cried  she,  *  never  begin  such  a  speech  !  it  willl 
only  trouble  you  before  you  can  end  it.  How  glad  I| 
am  to  see  you !     Welcome,  dear  Lucius,  to  Pa.\m"^T< 
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If  open  hearts  can  roake  you  happy  here,  yon  will  not 
fail  to  be  so.  But  how  did  you  leave  all  in  Borne  ? 
First,  your  friend  Marcus  ?  and  Lucilia  ?  and  the  no- 
ble, good  Portia  ?  Ah !  how  happy  were  those  days 
in  Rome !  Come  sit  on  these  cushions  by  this  open 
window.  But  more  than  all,  how  does  the  dear  peda- 
gogue and  dialectician,  the  learned  Solon  ?  Is  he  as 
wise  yet  as  his  great  namesake  ?  O  what  days  oi 
merriment  have  his  yanity  and  simplicity  afforded  me ! 
But  he  was  a  good  soul.  Would  he  could  have  ac- 
companied you !  You  are  not  so  far  out  of  leading- 
strings  that  you  could  not  have  taken  him  with  you  as 
a  trayelling  Mentor.  In  truth,  nothing  could  hare 
giTcn  me  more  pleasure.' 

*  I  came  away  in  great  haste,  dear  Fausta,*  said  I, 
*  with  scarce  a  moment  for  preparation  of  any  kind. 
You  have  but  this  morning  received  my  letter,  which 
was  but  part  of  a  day  in  advance  of  me.  If  I  could 
have  done  it,  I  should  have  given  you  more  timely 
notice,  I  could  not  therefore  look  out  for  com- 
panions for  the  way.  It  would  however  have  been  s 
kindoess  to  Solon,  and  a  pleasure  to  me.  But  why 
have  I  not  before  asked  for  your  father  ?  is  not  Grac- 
chus at  home  ? — and  is  he  well  ?* 

*  He  is  at  home,  or  rather  he  is  in  the  city,*  replied 
Fausta,  *  and  why  he  makes  it  so  late  before  returning, 
I  cannot  tell :  but  you  will  soon  see  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  my  slaves  show  you  where  to  find  your 
rooms,  that  you  may  rest  and  prepare  for  supper.* 

So  saying,  she  clapped  her  hands,  and  a  tall  Ethi- 
opian, with  a  turban  as  white  as  his  face  was  black, 
H^Muckly  made  his  appearance  and  took  me  in  his 
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*  Look  w«U  After  your  toilet,'  cried  Paosta,  Uugh* 
Ing,  ai  I  left  the  room ;  *  we  think  more  of  coetumo 
here  than  thej  do  in  Rome.' 

I  followed  my  dark  conductor  tlirough  many  pae« 
aagee  to  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  where  I  found 
apartmenta  furnished  with  CTery  luxury,  and  already 
prepared  for  my  use. 

<  Here  I  have  carefhlly  placed  your  baggage/  sidd 
the  slave  as  I  entered  the  room,  *  and  whatever  else 
1  thought  you  might  need.  Call  Hannibal  when  you 
"^rish  for  my  services ;  I  am  now  yours.  This  door 
leads  to  a  small  room  where  will  lodge  your  own  slave 
Milo ;  the  others  are  in  the  stables.'  Thus  delivering 
himself)  he  departed. 

The  windows  of  my  apartment  opened  upon  the 
wide  street  by  which  we  had  entered  the  city,  not  im- 
mediately, but  first  upon  a  border  of  trees  and  fiowers, 
then  upon  a  low  wall  here  and  there  crowned  with  a 
statue  or  a  vase,  and  which  separated  the  house  from 
the  street,  and  last  upon  the  street  itself,  its  busy 
throngs  and  noble  structures.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
enjoying  the  scene,  rendered  more  impressive  by  the 
dim  but  still  glowing  li^ht  of  the  declining  day. 
Sounds  of  languages  which  I  knew  not  fell  upon  my 
ear,  sent  forth  by  those  who  urged  along  through  the 
crowds  their  cattle,  or  by  tlioHC  who  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  articles  which  thoy  had  to  sell.  All  wus 
new  and  sCrau^^e,  and  tended,  together  with  my  re- 
flections upon  the  business  which  had  borne  me  so  far 
from  my  home  and  you,  to  iill  me  with  melancholy. 
I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  voice  of  Milo. 

•  If,*  said  he,  *  tlie  people  of  these  eastern  regions 
understand  better  than  we  of  Rome  the  art  oi  l^sikVa^ 
off  heMdtf,  they  certainly  understand  better,  ha  Va  x^% 
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son  they  should,  the  art  of  making  them  comfortable 
while  they  are  on ;  already  I  haye  taken  a  longer 
draught  at  a  wine-skin  than  I  hare  been  blessed  with 
since  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  most  noble  Gallienus. 
Ah,  that  was  life !  He  was  your  true  philosopher,  who 
thought  life  made  for  living.  These  Palmyrenes  seem 
of  his  school/ 

*  Leave  philosophy,  good  Milo,  and  come  help  me 
dress ;  that  is  the  matter  now  in  hand.  Unclasp  these 
trunks,  and  find  something  that  shall  not  deform  me.' 

So  desirous  was  I,  you  perceive,  to  appear  well  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  Fausta. 

It  was  now  the  appointed  hour  to  descend  to  the 
supper-room,  and  as  I  was  about  to  leave  my  apart- 
ment, hardly  knowing  which  way  to  move,  the  Ethi- 
opian, Hannibal,  made  his  appearance,  to  serve  as 
my  conductor. 

I  was  ushered  into  an  apartment,  not  large,  but  of 
exquisite  proportions — circular,  and  of  the  most  per- 
fect architecture,  on  the  Greek  principles.  The  walls, 
thrown  into  panels  between  the  windows  and  doors, 
were  covered  with  paintings,  admirable  both  for  their 
design  and  colour ;  and  running  all  around  the  room^ 
and  attached  to  the  walls,  was  a  low  and  broad  seat, 
covered  with  cushions  of  the  richest  workmanship  and 
material.  A  lofty  and  arched  cieling,  lighted  by  invi- 
sible lamps,  represented  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  offer- 
ing to  those  seated  at  the  tables  below  a  high  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  gifts  should  be 
enjoyed.  This  evening,  at  least,  we  did  not  use  the 
privileges  which  that  high  example  sanctioned.  Fausts 
was  already  in  the  room,  and  rose  with  affectionate 
haste  to  greet  me  again. 

'I  fear  my  toilet  has  not  been  ^erj  «\ic^^«sCul^ 
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Fausto/  said  I ;  'for  my  sUTe  Milo  was  too  much 
elated  by  the  generous  wines  with  which  his  com- 
panions had  plied  him,  as  a  cordial  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  Journey,  to  giye  me  any  of  the  benefit  of  bis 
taste  or  assistance.  I  have  been  my  own  artificer  on 
this  occasion,  and  you  must  therefore  be  gentle  in 
your  Judgments.' 

*  I  cannot  say  that  your  fashions  are  equally  tsste- 
ful  with  those  of  our  Falmyrenes,  I  must  confess. 
The  loTe  of  the  beautiful,  the  magnificent,  and  the 
luxuripus,  is  our  national  fault,  Lucius;  it  betrays 
itself  in  every  department  of  civil  and  social  life,  and 
not  unfrequeiitly  declines  into  a  degrading  eifcmi- 
iiacy.  If  anything  ruin  us,  it  will  be  this  vice.  I 
asHure  you,  I  was  rather  jesting  than  in  earnest  when 
I  bade  you  look  to  your  toilet.  "When  you  shall  havo 
seen  some  of  our  young  nobles,  you  will  find  reason 
to  be  proud  of  your  comparative  8imi)liclty.  I  hear, 
however,  that  you  are  not  now  far  behind  us  in  liomo 
^nay,  in  many  excesses,  you  j^o  greatly  beyond  us, 
"Wc  have  never  yet  had  aVitellius,  a  Pollio,  or  a  Gal- 
lienus.  And  may  the  sands  of  the  desert  bury  us  a 
tliousand  fathoms  deep,  ere  such  monsters  shall  be 
bred  and  endured  in  Palmyra!' 

<  I  perceive,'  said  I,  '  that  your  sometime  residence 
in  Rome  has  not  taught  you  to  love  your  native  coun- 
try less.  If  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fire  whieh  I  see 
burning  in  your  eye  warm  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it 
will  be  no  easy  matter  for  any  external  foe  to  subUuo 
y<iu,  however  vice  and  luxury  may  do  it.* 

*  There  are  not  many,  I  believe,  replied  Fausta, 
•  of  your  or  my  sex  in  Palmyra,  who  would  wil\\  luot^ 
alacrity  hj'dofra  their  Uvea  for  their  country,  anA  oMt 

0freet  tuid  noble  Queen,  than  J,     But  buUeN^  m^ 


Liiciu9,  there  are  multitudes  who  would  do  it  as  soon. 
Zenobia  will  lead  the  way  to  no  battle-field  where 
Fausta,  girl  though  she  be,  will  not  follow.  Be- 
xnember  what  I  say,  I  pray  you,  if  difficulty  should 
CTer  again  grow  up— which  the  gods  forefend ! — be- 
tween us  and  Rome.  But,  truth  to  say,  we  are  in 
more  danger  from  ourselves  than  from  Rome.' 

We  were  now  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  loud 
and  cheerful  voice  of  Gracchus,  exclaiming,  as  he  ap- 
proached us  from  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  *  How 
now!  how  now!  Whom  have  we  here?  Are  ray 
eyes  and  ears  true  to  their  report  ?  Lucius  Piso  P 
It  is  he  indeed.  Thrice  welcome  to  Palmyra  I  May 
a  visit  from  so  good  and  great  a  house  be  an  augury 
of  good.  You  are  quick  indeed  upon  the  track  of 
your  letter.  How  have  you  sped  by  the  way  ?  I 
need  not  ask  after  your  own  welfare,  for  I  see  it; 
but  I  am  impatient  to  learn  all  that  you  can  tell  me 
of  friends  and  enemies  in  Rome.  I  dare  say,  all  thif 
has  been  once  told  to  Fausta ;  but,  as  a  penalty  for 
arriving  while  I  was  absent,  it  must  be  repeated  for 
my  special  pleasure.  But  come,  that  can  be  done 
while  we  sit  at  table ;  I  see  the  supper  waits.' 

In  this  pleasant  mood  did  the  father  of  Fausta,  and 
now,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  pro- 
vince or  kingdom — whichever  it  must  be  called  — 
receive  me.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  union,  in  his 
appearance  and  manner,  of  courtly  ease  and  a  noble 
Roman  frankness.  His  head,  slightly  bald,  but  cast 
in  the  truest  mould  of  manly  beauty,  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  of  his  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  bis 
iS^re  was  entirely  worthy  of  that  faultless  crown.  I 
confess  I  experienced  a  pang  of  regret  that  one  so 
£Hed  to  Buetain  and  adorn  the  gte%\A&«&^^^^'^^x«&x 
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country  had  chosen  to  cast  his  fortunes  so  far  from 
the  great  centre  and  heart  of  the  empire.  After  the 
first  duties  of  the  table  had  been  gone  through  with, 
and  my  hunger — real  hunger — had  been  appeased  by 
the  various  delicacies  which  my  kind  hostess  urged 
upon  me  noways  unwilling  to  receive  such  tokens  of 
regard,  I  took  up  the  questions  of  Gracchus,  and  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  our  social  and  political  state  in 
Rome,  to  all  which  Fausta  too  lent  a  greedy  ear,  her 
fine  face  sparkling  with  the  intelligence  which  beamed 
out  from  every  feature.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  deep 
an  interest  she  takes  in  matters  to  which  her  sex  are 
usually  so  insensible.  It  is  indescribable,  the  impe- 
rial pride  and  lofty  spirit  of  independence  which  at 
times  sat  upon  her  brow  and  curled  her  lip.  She 
seems  to  me  made  to  command.  She  is  indeed  cour- 
teous and  kind,  but  you  not  with  difficulty  see  that 
she  is  bold,  aspiring  and  proud,  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  woman.  Her  beauty  is  of  this  character. 
It  is  severe,  rather  than  in  any  sense  soft  or  feminine. 
Her  features  are  those  of  her  father,  truly  Roman  in 
their  outline,  and  their  combined  expression  goes  to 
impress  every  beholder  with  the  truth  that  Roman 
blood  alone,  and  that  too  of  all  the  Gracchi,  runs  in 
her  veins.  Her  form  harmonises  perfectly  with  the 
air  and  character  of  the  face.  It  is  indicative  of  great 
vigour  and  decision  in  every  movement  ;  yet  it  is 
graceful,  and  of  such  proportions  as  would  suit  the 
most  fastidious  Greek.  I  am  thus  minute  in  telling 
you  how  Fausta  struck  me,  because  I  know  the  in- 
terest you  and  Lucilia  both  take  in  her,  and  how  you 
will  desire  to  liave  from  me  as  exact  a  picture  aa  1  ca.\v 
draw.  Be  relieved,  my  dear  friends,  as  to  l\\e  ftlvvVvi  ol 
mj  heart,  uor indulge  in  eithor  liopes  or  svisYv.ciouft  u 
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this  direction.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  yet  a  captive  at 
the  fair  feet  of  Fausta,  nor  do  I  think  I  shall  be. 
But  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  depend  upon  my 
friendship  to  give  you  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
event.  Whoever  shall  obtain  the  heart  of  Fausta, 
will  win  one  of  which  a  Csesar  might  be  proud.  But 
to  return  to  our  present  interview  and  its  event. 

No  sooner  had  I  ended  my  account  of  the  state  o* 
affairs  at  Rome,  than  Gracchus  expressed,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  joy  that  we  were  so  prosperous. 
*  It  agrees,'  said  he,  *  with  all  that  we  have  lately 
heard.  Aurelian  is  in  truth  entitled  to  the  praise 
which  belongs  to  a  reformer  of  the  state.  The  army 
has  not  been  under  such  discipline  since  the  days  o* 
Yespasian.  He  has  now,  as  we  learn  by  the  last 
arrival  of  news  from  the  North,  by  the  way  of  Antioch, 
nearly  completed  the  subjection  of  the  Goths  and  Ale- 
manni,  and  rumours  are  afloat  of  an  unpleasant  na- 
ture, of  an  Eastern  expedition.  For  this  no  ground 
occurs  to  me,  except,  possibly,  an  attempt  upon  Persia, 
for  the  rescue  of  Valerian,  if  yet  he  be  living,  or  for 
the  general  vindication  of  the  honour  of  Rome  against 
the  disgraceful  successes  of  the  Great  King.  I  cannot 
for  one  moment  believe  that  toward  Palmyra  any  other 
policy  will  be  adopted  than  that  which  has  been  pur- 
sued for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  emphatically 
sanctioned,  as  you  well  know,  by  both  Gallienus  and 
Claudius.  Standing  on  the  honourable  footing,  as 
nominally  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  but  in  fact 
a  sovereign  and  independent  power,  we  enjoy  all  that 
we  can  desire  in  the  form  of  political  privileges.  Then 
/or  our  commerce,  it  could  not  be  more  flourishing,  or 
conducted  on  more  advantageous  tenna  CNeiv  \,oB.ome 
J^se/j:    Ixx  Qj^Q  Tvord,  we  are  contenleCi,  ^Tco«^«av»» 
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and  happy;  and  the  crime  of  that  man  would  be  great 
indeed,  who,  from  any  motive  of  personal  ambition, 
or  any  policy  of  state,  would  disturb  our  existing  re- 
lations of  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  world.' 

To  this  I  replied ;  *  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  no 
design  such  as  you  hint  at  exists  in  the  mind  of  Au- 
relian.     I  know  him,  and  know  him  to  be  ambitious 
and  imperious,  as  he  is  great  in  resources  and  un- 
equalled in  militar}'  science ;  but  withal  he  is  a  man 
of  wisdom,  and,  in  the  main,  of  Justice  too.    That  he 
is  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  1  am  sure ;  and  that 
the  glory  of  that  country  is  dearer  to  him  than  all 
other  objects — that  it  rises  in  him  almost  to  a  species 
of  madness — this   I  know  too ;   and  it  is  from  this 
quarter,  if  from  any,  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
He  will  have  Rome  to  be  all  in  all.   His  desire  is  that 
it  should  once  more   possess  the   unity  that  it  did 
under  the  Antonines.     This  idea,  dwelt  upon,  may 
lead  him  into  enterprises  from  which,  however  de- 
fended   on  the    ground  of  the   empire's  glory,  will 
result  in  nothing  but  discredit  to  himself  and  injury 
to  the  state.     I  too  have  heard  the  rumours  of  which 
you  speak,  but  I  cannot  give  them  one  moment's  cre- 
dence :  and  1  pray  most  fervently  that,  springing  as  I 
they  do  no  one  knows  whence  or  on  what  authority 
resting,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  have  the  least  I 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  nor  upon  any  of  I 
her  advisers.     She  is  now  in  reality  an  independent  [ 
sovereign,  reigning  over  an  immense  empire,  stretch- 
ing from  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  I 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  she  fitiU  alvinCL^I 
upon  the  records  oF  the  senate  as  a  colleague — even.  i 
Vfhen  OelenatuB  shared  the  throne  with  her — ol 
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Emperor.  This  is  a  great  and  a  fortunate  position* 
The  gods  forbid  that  any  intemperance  on  the  part  of 
the  Falmyrenes  should  rouse  the  anger  or  the  jealousy 
of  the  fierce  Aurelian!* 

Could  I  have  said  less  than  this  ?  But  I  saw  in  the 
countenances  of  both,  while  I  was  speaking,  especi- 
ally in  the  honest,  expressive  one  of  Fausta,  that  they 
could  brook  no  hint  of  inferiority  or  of  dependence 
on  the  part  of  their  country ;  so  deep  a  place  has  the 
great  Zenobia  secured  for  herself  in  the  pride  and 
most  sacred  affections  of  this  people. 

*  I  will  not,  with  you,  Piso,*  said  Gracchus,  'believe 
that  the  Emperor  will  do  aught  to  break  up  tjie  pre- 
sent harmony.  I  will  have  faith  in  him ;  and  I  shall 
use  all  the  influence  that  I  may  possess  in  the  aifalrs 
of  the  state  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  moderation  into  our 
acts,  and  above  all  into  our  language ;  for  one  hasty 
word  uttered  in  certain  quarters  may  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  kingdoms  that  have  taken  centuries  to  attain  their 
growth.  But  this  I  say :  let  there  only  come  over 
here  from  the  West  the  faintest  whisper  of  any  puiv 
pose  on  the  part  of  Aurelian  to  consider  Zenobia  as 
holding  the  same  position  in  regard  to  Rome  as  Te- 
tricus  in  Gaul,  and  that  moment  a  flame  is  kin- 
dled throughout  Palmyra  that  nothing  but  blood  can 
quench.  This  people,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  a 
free  people  from  the  earliest  records  of  history,  and 
they  will  sink  under  the  ruins  of  their  capital  and 
their  country,  ere  they  will  bend  to  a  foreign  power.' 

*  That  will  they  ! — that  will  they,  indeed  !*  cried 
Fausta ;  *  there  is  not  a  Palmyrene  who,  had  he  two 
Jives,  would  not  give  one  for  liberty,  and  the  other  for 

hie  good  Queen,    Tou  do  not  VnoYi  'Leii.oV>\^^  Lucius, 
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nor  can  you  tel1»  therefore,  how  reatonable  the  affec- 
tion is  which  binds  e^ery  heart  to  her  as  to  a  mother 
or  a  sitter.' 

*  But  enough  of  this  for  the  present,'  said  Gracchus ; 
*  let  us  leave  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  ascend  to  those 
of  priTate  individuals — for  I  suppose  your  philosophy 
teaches  you,  as  it  does  me,  that  individual  happiness 
is  the  object  for  which  governments  are  instituted,  and 
that  they  are  therefore  less  than  this.  Let  us  ascend, 
I  say,  from  the  policy  of  Rome  and  of  Aurelian,  to  the 
private  affairs  of  our  friend  Lucius  Piso ;  for  your  let- 
ter gives  me  the  privilege  of  asking  you  to  tell  ug,  in 
all  frankness  and  love,  what,  beside  the  pleasure  of  I 
seeing  us,  brings  you  so  far  from  Rome.  It  is,  you 
hint,  a  business  of  a  painful  nature.  Use  me  and 
Fausta,  as  you  would  in  Rome  Portia  and  the  good 
Luc  ilia,  with  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  assur- 
ance of  our  friendship/ 

*  Do  so,  indeed,'  added  Fausta,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  and  feel  that,  in  addressing  us,  you  are  en- 
trusting your  thoughts  to  true  and  long-tried  friends.' 

*  I  have,'  replied  I,  *  but  little  to  communicate,  but 
that  little  is  great  in  its  interest,  and  demands  imme- 
diate action ;  and  touching  what  shall  bo  most  expe- 
dient to  be  done,  I  shall  want  and  siiall  ask  your  deli- 
berate counsel.  You  are  well  aware,  alas !  too  well 
aware,  of  the  cruel  fate  of  my  parent,  the  truly  great 
Cneius  Piso,  whom  to  name  is  always  a  spring  of  I 
strength  to  my  virtues.  With  the  unhappy  Valerian, 
to  whom  he  clung  to  the  last,  resolved  to  die  witli  him, 
or  suffer  with  him  whatever  the  fates  should  decree, 
he  passed  into  captivi///  but  of  too  proud  a  spirit  to  I 
endure  the  uuliffnitiea  which  were  heaped  upon  l\\o| 

£mperor,  and  which  were  threatened  him,  he—so  w^ 
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have  learned— destroyed  himself.  He  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, however,  before  he  thus  nobly  used  his  power, 
to  exhort  my  poor  brothers  not  at  once,  at  least,  to 
follow  his  example.  *  You  are  young,*  said  he,  *  and 
have  more  strength  than  I,  and  the  gods  may  interpose 
and  deliver  you.  Hope  dwells  with  youth,  as  it  dies 
with  age.  Do  not  despair.  I  feel  that  you  w!ll  one 
day  return  to  Rome.  For  myself,  I  am  a  decayed 
trunk,  at  best,  and  it  matters  little  when  I  fall,  or 
where  I  lie.  One  thing,  at  least,  I  cannot  bear;  it 
would  destroy  me  if  I  did  not  destroy  myself.  I  am 
a  Roman  and  a  Fiso,  and  the  foot  of  a  Persian  shall 
never  plant  itself  upon  my  neck,  I  die/  My  elder 
brother,  thinking  example  a  more  powerful  kind  of 
precept  than  words,  no  sooner  was  assured  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  than  he  too  opened  his  veins,  and  pe- 
rished. And  so  we  learned  had  Calpurnius  done,  and 
we  were  comparatively  happy  in  the  thought  that  they 
had  escaped  by  a  voluntary  death  the  shame  of  being 
used  as  footstools  by  the  haughty  Sapor,  and  the 
princes  of  his  court.  But  a  rumour  reached  us  a  few 
days  before  I  left  Rome,  that  Calpurnius  is  yet  living. 
We  learn,  obscurely,  that  being  favourably  distin- 
guished and  secretly  favoured  by  the  son  of  Sapor,  he 
was  persuaded  to  live,  and  wait  for  the  times  to  open 
a  way  for  his  escape.  You  may  imagine  both  my  grief 
and  my  joy  on  this  intelligeijce.  The  thought  that  he 
should  so  long  have  lain  in  captivity  and  imprison- 
ment, and  no  step  have  been  taken  toward  his  rescue, 
has  weighed  upon  me  with  a  mountain  weight  of  sor- 
row. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  supported  by 
the  hope  that  his  deliverance  may  be  effected,  and 
^at  be  may  return  to  Rome  on.ce  mote,  V>  ^Itid  the 
^jea  of  the  aged  Portia.     It  is  tkdft  'Vio^^  -wYsiOti'Vsa* 
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brought  me  to  Palmyra,  as  perhaps  the  best  point 
whence  to  set  in  motion  the  measures  which  it  shall 
be  thought  wisest  to  adopt.  I  shall  rely  much  upon 
your  counsejl/  No  sooner  had  I  spoken  thus,  than 
Fausta  quickly  exclaimed : 

*  O  father,  how  easily,  were  the  Queen  now  in  Pal- 
myra, might  we  obtain  through  her  the  means  of  ap- 
proaching the  Persian  King  with  some  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  his  compassion ! — and  yet*—  She 
hesitated  and  paused. 

*  I  perceive,'  said  Gracchus,  *  what  it  is  that  checks 
your  speech.  You  feel  that  in  this  matter  Zenobia 
would  have  no  power  with  the  Persian  monarch  or 
court.  The  two  nations  are  now,  it  is  true,  upon 
friendly  terms ;  but  a  deep  hatred  exists  in  iho  heart 
of  Sapor  toward  Zenobia.  The  successive  defeats 
which  he  suffered,  when  Odcnutus  and  his  Queen  took 
it  upon  them  to  vindicate  the  lionour  of  K(»me,  and 
revenge  the  foul  indignities  cast  upon  the  unfortunate 
Valerian,  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  policy  only, 
not  love  or  regard,  keeps  the  peace  between  Persia 
and  Palmyra.  Sapor  fears  the  power  of  Zenobia,  sup- 
ported as  he  knows  she  would  be  in  case  of  rupture 
by  the  strength  of  Rome,  and  that  her  existence  as  an 
independent  power  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  For  these  reasons  harmony  prevails,  and 
in  the  event  of  war  between  us  and  Rome,  we  might 
with  certainty  calculate  upon  Persians  an  ally.  Still 
Stapor  is  an  enemy  at  heart.  His  pride,  humbled  as 
it  was  by  that  disastrous  rout,  when  his  whole  camp 
and  even  his  wives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Odenatus,  will  never  recover  from  the  wound,  and 
will  prompt  to  acts  of  retaiation  and  revenge,  ra\.\ie^ 
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than  to  any  deed  of  kindness.  While  his  public  pel 
is,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  pacific,  his  ] 
Tate  feelings  are,  and  ever  will  be,  bitter.  I  see  : 
how  in  this  business  we  can  rely  with  any  hope 
advantage  upon  the  interposition  of  the  Queen. 
your  brother  is  ever  rescued,  it  must,  I  think, 
achieved  by  private  enterprise.* 

*  Your  words,'  said  I,  *  have  pierced  me  throi 
with  grief  and  dispelled  in  a  moment  the  brighl 
visions.  All  the  way  from  Rome  have  I  been  chee 
by  the  hope  of  what  the  Queen,  at  your  solicitati 
would  be  able  to  attempt  and  accomplish  in  my 
half.  But  it  is  all  over.  I  feel  the  truth  of  w 
you  have  urged.  I  see  it — I  now  see  it — private 
terprise  can  alone  effect  his  deliverance,  and  from  1 
moment  I  devote  myself  to  that  work.  If  Ro 
leave  her  Emperor  to  die  in  captivity,  so  will  n< 
my  brother.  I  will  go  myself  to  the  den  of  t 
worse  than  barbarian  king,  and  bring  thence  the  lo 
Calpumius,  or  leave  my  own  body  there  for  tbatb< 
to  batten  on.  It  is  now  indeed  thirteen  jews  si 
Calpumius  left  me  a  child  in  Rome,  to  join  the  £ 
peror  in  that  ill-fated  expedition ;  but  it  is  with 
distinctness  of  a  yesterday's  vision  that  he  now  sta: 
before  my  eyes,  as  he  then  stood  that  day  he  par 
from  us,  glittering  in  his  brilliant  armour,  and  his  f 
just  as  brilliant  with  the  light  of  a  great  and  trust 
spirit.  As  he  turned  from  the  last  embraces  of 
weeping  Portia,  he  seized  me  in  his  arms,  who  8t< 
jingling  his  sword  against  his  iron  greaves,  and  : 
printing  upon  my  cheek  a  kiss,  bade  me  grow  a  n 
at  once,  to  take  care  of  the  household  while  tl 
were  gone  with  the  good  Emperor  to  fight  the  enen: 


lie  guus  (jruHp«*r  ^'ou  ;  criiMi  rauttiu,  -as  surciy 
will.  It  is  a  piouH  work  to  which  you  put  your 
,  and  you  will  succood.* 

o  not,  Fauata,'  said  (iracchus,  Mend  the  weight 
ur  voice  to  urge  onr  friend  to  measures  winch 
be  rather  niHh  than  wise,  and  may  end  only  in 
Qg  a  greater  eyil  than  what  already  exists.  Fru- 
)  must  gorem  us  as  well  as  affection.  By  yen- 
g  yourself  at  once  into  the  dominion   of  Persia 

such  an  errand,  it  is  scarcely  less  than  certain 
yoa  would  perish,  and  without  effecting  your 
t.  Wo  ought  to  consider,  too,  I  think,  what  the 
Ition  and  treatment  of  Culpurnius  are,  before  too 

a  risk  is  incurred  for  his  rescue.  He  has  now, 
re  to  remember,  been  at  the  capital  of  the  Great 
:  thirteen  years.  Tou  have  hinted  that  he  had 
kindly  regarded  by  the  son  of  Sapor.  Possibly 
sptivity  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  foreign  rcsi- 
e — a  sort  of  exile.  Possibly  he  may,  in  this  long 
s  of  years,  have  become  changed  into  a  Persian. 
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been  distinguished  by  the  son  of  Sapor,  bis  lot, 
doubtless,  has  been  greatly  lightened,  and  he  may 
now  be  living  as  a  Persian  prince.  My  counsel  is, 
therefore,  that  the  truth  in  this  regard  be  first  ob- 
tained, before  the  life  of  another  son,  and  the  only 
inheritor  of  so  great  a  name,  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
But  what  is  the  exact  sum  of  what  you  have  learned, 
and  upon  which  we  may  rely,  and  from  which  reason 
and  act?' 

*  Our  knowledge,'  I  replied,  *  is  derived  from  a 
soldier  who,  by  a  great  and  happy  fortune,  escaped 
and  reached  his  native  Rome.  He  only  knew  what 
he  saw  when  he  was  first  a  captive,  and  afterward,  by 
chance,  had  heard  from  others.  He  was,  he  said, 
taken  to  serve  as  a  slave  about  the  palace  of  the 
King,  and  it  was  there  that  for  a  space  he  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  cruel  and  insulting  usage  of  both 
Valerian  and  Calpumius.  That  was  but  too  true, 
he  said,  which  had  been  reported  to  us,  that  when- 
ever the  proud  Sapor  went  forth  to  mount  his  horse, 
the  Emperor  was  brought,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court,  and  of  the  populace  who  crowded  round,  to 
serve  as  his  footstool.  Clothed  in  the  imperial  pur-- 
pie,  the  unfortunate  Valerian  received  upon  his  neck 
the  foot  of  Sapor,  and  bore  him  to  his  saddle.  It  was 
the  same  purpose  that  Calpurnius  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  young  prince  Hormisdas.  But,  said  the  sol- 
dier, the  prince  pitied  the  young  and  noble  Roman, 
and  would  gladly,  at  the  beginning,  have  spared  him 
the  indignity  put  upon  him  by  the  stem  command  of 
his  haughty  and  cruel  father.  He  often  found  occa- 
sion at  these  times,  while  standing  with  his  foot  upon 
liJs  neck,  to  speak  with  Calpumius,  and  to  express 

regretM  And  his  grief  fox  Vub  nu&{oTV.uxL^>  «xi!i  ^ro* 
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miso  redrcHS,  and  more,  if  he  ever  came  to  tlio  th| 
Uut  the  Moldier  was  soon  removed  from  the  Ti( 
of  the  lloyal  palace,  and  saw  no  more  of  either 
rian   or  Calpumius.     What  came  to  bin  earn 
generally,   that  while  Valerian  war  retained 
sively  for  the  use  of  Sapor,  CalpuruiuH  was  al 
time  relinquished  as  entirely  into  tlie  hands  of 
misdas,  in  whose  own  palace  he  dwelt,  but  with 
portion  of  freedom  he  knew  not.    Tliat  lie  was 
at  the  time  he  escaped,  ho  was  certain.     Thifi, 
chus,  is  the  sum  of  what  we  haye  heard ;  in  add 
only,  that  the  Emperor  sank  under  liis  miHfortl 
and  that  his  skin,  fashioned  over  some  Hu>)Htnn 
as  exactly  to  resemble  the  living  man,  is  prcKcrvi 
Sapor,  as  a  monument  of  liis  triumph  over  tli 
gions  of  Rome.' 

*  It  is  a  pitiful  story,'  said  P'auHta,  as  T  onded 
a  brave  man  it  has  been  a  fate  worse  thnn  dcatli 
having  survived  the  iirst  shame,  I  fear  me  my  fal 
thought  will  prove  a  true  one,  and  that  long  ubi 
nnd  indignation  at  neglect,  and  jierliapH  gratitud 
attachment  to  the  prince,  who  HceniH  to  hnvel 
tected  him,  will  have  weaned  him  from  Koine: 
that  we  cannot  suffer  you,  LuciuH,  to  und(>rtai 
long  and  dangerous  a  journey  upon  bo  (l()u1)tfi 
rrraiid.  But  thoHe  can  be  found,  bold  and  fai 
who,  for  that  ample  reward  with  which  you  <• 
easily  enrich  them,  would  venture  even  into  tli 
of  Ecbatana  itself,  and  bring  you  back  your  br| 
aU\e,  or  advertise  you  of  his  apostasy  or  death. 

*  What  Fausta  says  is  just,'  observed  Orac 
•  and  in  few  words  prescribes  your  course.  1 
not  be  a  diiHcult  thhiff,  out  of  tlie  mulliluda^  o! 
HpiritM  who  crowd  the  cnpit'dlf  Grctik,  llomuw, 
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and  Arab,  to  find  one  who  will  do  all  that  yon  conld 
do — and,  I  may  add,  both  more  and  better.  You 
may  find  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  route,  who 
know  the  customs  of  Persia,  who  can  speak  its  lan- 
guage, and  are  even  at  home  in  her  capitals,  and 
who  would  be  infinitely  more  capable  than  either 
you  or  I,  or  even  Fausta,  to  manage  to  a  happy  issue 
an  enterprise  like  this.  Let  this  then  be  our  deci- 
sion ;  and  be  it  now  our  united  care  to  find  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  we  may  commit  this  dear  but  peril- 
ous service.  And  now  enough  of  this.  The  city 
sleeps,  and  it  were  better  that  we  slept  with  it.  But 
first,  my  child,  bring  harmony  into  our  spirits  by  one 
of  those  wild,  sad  airs  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
sing  to  me  upon  the  harp  of  the  Jews.  It  will  dis- 
pose Lucius  to  pleasant  dreams.' 

I  added  my  importunities,  and  Fausta  rising,  moved 
to  an  open  window,  through  which  the  moon  was  now 
pouring  a  flood  of  silver  light,  and  seating  herself  be- 
fore the  instrument  which  stood  there,  first  swept  its 
strings  with  an  easy  and  graceful  hand. 

'  I  wish,'  said  she,  *  I  could  give  you  the  song  which 
I  am  going  to  sing  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews, 
for  it  agrees  better,  I  think,  with  the  sentiment  and 
the  character  of  the  music  than  the  softer  accents  of 
the  Greek.     But  everything  is  Greek  now.' 

So  saying,  she  commenced  with  a  prelude  more 
sweetly  and  profoundly  melancholy  than  even  the 
wailing  of  the  night-wind  among  the  leafless  trees  of 
the  forest.  This  was  followed  by — an  ode  shall  I 
call  itP— or  a  hymn? — for  it  was  not  what  we  mean 
by  a  song.  Nor  was  the  music  like  any  other  music 
"  ever  heard,  but  much  mote  full  of  passion ; 
1/  wild,  plainUjef  triumphant  b-j  tvinfta^Vx  %\\ti^^ 
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all  the  deepoflt  feelingi  of  the  heart.  It  lecmcd  to 
be  the  language  of  one  in  captivity,  who,  refusing  to 
sing  one  of  the  tongi  of  his  country  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  hli  conquerors,  brolte  out  into  passionate 
Btraini  of  patriotism,  in  which  he  exalted  his  deso- 
lated home  to  the  heavens,  and  prophesied  in  the 
boldest  terms  her  ultimate  restoration  to  power  and 
glory.  The  sentiment  lost  nothing  coming  to  the 
ear  clothed  in  the  rich  music  of  Fausta's  voice,  which 
rose  and  sank,  swelled  and  died  away,  or  was  full  of 
tears  or  Joy,  as  agreed  with  the  theme  of  the  poet. 
She  was  herself  the  poet,  and  the  captive,  and  the 
Jew,  80  wholly  did  she  abandon  herself  to  the  sway 
of  the  thoughts  which  she  was  exprcRRing.  One  idea 
alone,  however,  had  possessed  me  while  she  sang — to 
which,  the  moment  she  paused,  I  first  gave  utterance. 
'And  think  you,  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  tliat  while  the  cap- 
tive Jew  remembers  his  country,  the  captive  Iloman 
will  forget  hisP  Never!  Calpurnius,  if  he  lives, 
lives  a  Iloman.  For  this  I  thank  your  song.  Melan- 
choly and  sad  in  itself,  it  has  bred  joy  in  my  soul. 
I  shall  now  sleep  well.* — So  saying,  we  separated. 
Thus  was  passed  my  first  evening  in  Palmyra. 
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With  what  pleasure  do  I  again  sit  down,  dear  C 
tins  and  Lucilia,  to  tell  you  how  I  have  passed 
time,  and  what  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  su 
I  last  wrote !  thrice  happy  that  I  have  to  report 
success  rather  than  of  defeat  in  that  matter  whicl 
have  undertaken.  But  first,  let  me  thank  you  for 
the  city  gossip,  with  which  you  so  greatly  entertaii 
roe  in  your  joint  epistle.  Although  I  pass  my  ho 
and  days  in  this  beautiful  capital  as  happily  as  I  co 
anywhere  out  of  Rome,  still  my  letters  from  home 
a  great  addition  to  my  enjoyment.  After  rising  fi 
the  perusal  of  yours  and  my  mother's,  I  was  a  n 
man.  Let  me  beg  you — ^which  indeed  I  need  hai 
do — to  send  each  letter  of  mine,  as  you  receive  it 
Portia,  and  in  return  receive  and  read  those  whic 
have  written  and  shall  continue  to  write  to  her, 
you  I  shall  give  a  narrative  of  events ;  to  her  I  si 
pour  out  sentiment  and  philosophy,  as  in  our  con^ 
sation  we  are  wont  to  do.  I  shall  hope  soon  to  b 
somewhat  of  interest  to  say  of  the  state  of  letters  h 
and  of  my  interviews  with  distinguished  men. 
soon  as  the  Queen  shall  return  from  her  excun 
through  some  of  her  distant  provinces,  I  shall 
upon  GracchuB  to  ful&l  his  promise,  and  make 
known  to  the  great  Longluua,  uovi  m\3sv\3aa  Q.\i 


absent.  From  my  intercourse  with  him  I  shall  looli 
to  draw  up  long  and  full  reports  of  much  that  shall 
afford  both  entertainment  and  instruction  to  you  all. 

I  have  now  passed  seyeral  days  in  Palmyra,  and 
have  a  mass  of  things  to  say.  But  instead  of  giving 
}  ou  a  confused  report,  1  shall  separate  one  thing  from 
another,  and  set  down  each  according  to  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  happened.  This  is  what  I  know 
you  desire,  and  this  is  what  I  shall  do. 

I  cannot  easily  tell  you  how  delicious  was  my  slum- 
ber after  that  last  day  of  fatiguing  travel,  and  that 
evening  of  to  me  the  most  exciting  converse.  I 
dreamed  that  night  of  Calpumius  rescued  and  re- 
turned ;  and  ever  as  he  was  present  to  my  sleeping 
fancy,  the  music  of  Fausta's  harp  and  voice  was  float- 
ing near. 

Hannibal  was  early  at  my  door  to  warn  me  of  the 
hour  of  the  morning  meal,  Milo  being  still  under  the 
nflucnces  of  the  evening's  potation.     I  was  shown 
0  a  different  apartment  from  that  in  wliich  we  had 
jpped,  but  opening  into  it.     It  was  a  portico  rather 
lan  a  room,  being  on  two  sides  open  to  the  shrub- 
by, with  slender  Ionic  pillars  of  purest  marble  sup- 
rting  the  ceiling,  all  joined  together  by  the  liglit 
erlacings   of  the   most  gorgeous  creeping  plants. 
eir  odours  filled  the  air.     A  fountain  threw  up  in 
most  graceful  forms  its  clear  water,  and  spread 
around  an  agreeable  coolness.     Standing  at  tiiose 
Its  where  fliglfts  of  steps  led  down  to  the  walks 
plats   of  grass  and  flowers  which  wound  about 
palace,  the  eye  wandered  over  the  rich  scene  of 
ire  and  blossom  which  they  presented,  and  tUcw 
i  where  it  can  never  rest  too  often  ox  too  \otv^, 
tAe  e^IiUering  sfmf'ts  of  the  Temple  oC  U\e  ^uvi* 
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This  morning  prospect,  from  this  single  point,  I 
thought  was  reward  enough  for  my  long  yoyage  and 
hot  journey  oyer  the  desert.  It  inspired  more  cheer- 
ful thoughts  than  the  same  scene  as  I  had  seen  it  the 
eyening  hefore  from  the  windows  of  my  chamber. 
I  could  not  but  draw  omens  of  good  from  the  uni- 
yersal  smile  that  beamed  upon  me  from  the  earth  and 
the  heayens.  Fau^ta's  little  hand  suddenly  placed 
within  mine,  and  the  cheerful  greeting  of  her  yoice, 
awoke  me  from  my  dreamy  state. 

*  Your  countenance  shows  that  you  haye  slept  well, 
Lucius,'  said  she  ;  *  it  is  bright  as  the  morning  itself. 
Your  dreams  must  haye  been  fayourable.  Or  else  is 
it  the  wonder-working  power  of  a  Falmyrene  air  that 
has  wrought  so  with  you  since  the  last  eyening? 
Tell  me,  haye  you  not  slept  as  you  neyer  slept  in 
Rome  ?* 

*  I  haye  slept  well,  indeed,'  I  replied;  *but  I  belieye 
it  was  owing  rather  to  your  harp  and  Jewish  ode, 
than  to  any  mysterious  qualities  of  the  air.  Your 
music  haunted  the  chambers  of  my  brain  all  night, 
and  peopled  them  with  the  forms  of  those  whom  I 
love,  and  whose  momory  it  last  eyening  recalled  so 
yiyidly.  Mostly  I  dreamed  of  Calpumius,  and  of  his 
return  to  Rome;  and  with  him  came  ever  your  image 
dimly  seen  hoyering  round,  and  the  strains  of  your 
voice  and  harp.  These  are  to  me  auguries  of  good, 
even  as  if  the  voice  of  a  god  had  spoken.  I  shall  once 
more  embrace  a  brother — and  whSt  is  even  more,  a 
Roman.* 

*  The  gods  grant  it  may  be  so  !*  replied  Fausta. 

*  A  prayer  which   I   repeat,'  cried  Gracchus,  as  he 

Mpproached  us  from  the  hall,  through  which  I  had 

passed,     *  I  liave   thought  much  oi  ^o>ax  ^?i:a^ 
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tinee  I  parted  from  yoa  iMt  erening,  tnd  am  more 
than  erer  persuaded  that  we  came  to  a  true  decUion 
touching  the  itept  beat  to  be  taken.  To-dajr  I  ihall 
be  much  abroad,  and  shall  not  forget  to  search  in 
erery  direction  for  one  who  may  be  entrusted  with 
this  nice,  and  difficult,  and  withal  dangerous  business. 
I  can  now  think  of  no  messenger  who  bids  so  fair  to 
combine  all  the  qualities  we  most  desire,  as  the  Jew. 
I  know  but  few  of  that  tribe,  and  those  are  among  the 
rich.  But  then  those  rich  are  connected  in  Tarious 
ways  with  the  poor— for  to  a  manrellous  extent  they 
are  one  people — it  Is  the  same  you  know  In  Rome— 
and  through  them  I  think  I  may  succeed/ 

•Now  have  you,'  I  quickly  added,  'again  poured 
light  Into  my  mind.  Half  our  labour  Is  over.  I  know 
a  Jew  whose  capacities  could  not  be  more  fitting  for 
this  enterprise.  I  saw  much  of  him  on  board  the  ves- 
sel which  took  us  first  to  the  African  coast,  where,  at 
Utica,  it  set  him  on  shore,  bringing  mo  farther  on  to 
Berytus.  lie  is  a  true  citisen  of  the  world— knows 
all  languages,  and  all  people,  and  all  i)laces.  He  has 
all  the  shrewdness  of  his  race — their  intelligence,  their 
enthusiasm,  and,  I  may  add,  their  courage.  Ho  is  a 
traveller  by  profession,  and  a  vender  of  such  things  as 
any  will  buy,  and  will  go  wherever  ho  may  hope  to 
make  large  gains  wherewith  to  do  his  sharo  toward 
**  building  again  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  as  ho  calls 
it.  He  has  a  homo  in  every  city  of  the  East.  It  was 
toward  Palmyra  that  he  was  bending  his  way;  and, 
AS  I  now  remember,  promised  that  he  would  see  mo 
here  not  many  days  after  I  should  arrive,  and  have 
the  pleasure,  as  ho  trusted,  to  sell  mo  more  of  his 
goods  ;  for  you  must  be  told  that  I  did  ludoc^  \.t^^ 
with  Wm,  however  htilo  it  became  a  paliVcvwi 
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Rome.  And  here  I  have  about  me,  in  a  little  casketi 
some  rings  which  I  purchased  of  him,  having  upon 
them  heads  of  Zcnobia  and  Odenatus,  resembling  the 
originals  to  the  life,  as  he  assured  me  with  much  asse- 
veration. See,  Fausta,  here  they  are.  Look  now, 
and  tell  me  if  he  has  spoken  in  this  instance  the 
truth:  if  so,  it  will  be  a  ground  for  trusting  him 
farther.* 

*  Beautiful  !*  exclaimed  both  Gracchus  and  Fausta. 
•  He  has  indeed  dealt  honestly  with  you.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exact  than  these  resemblances,  and  the 
workmanship  is  worthy  the  hand  of  Demetrius  the 
Greek.' 

*  Frovincials,*  said  I,  *  ever  know  the  capital  and  Hs 
fashions  better  than  citizens.  Now  never  till  Isaac, 
my  Jew  friend,  rehearsed  to  me  the  praises  of  Deme- 
trius the  jeweller,  had  I  ever  heard  his  name^  or  aught 
concerning  his  skill,  and  here  in  the  heart  of  Asia  he 
seems  a  household  word.' 

*  It  is  so,  indeed,'  said  Gracchus,  *  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  fashionable  artists  of  every  kind  in  Rome  are 
better  known  to  the  followers  of  fashion  in  Palmyra 
than  they  are  to  the  patricians  themselves.  Wanting 
the  real  greatness  of  Rome,  we  try  to  surpass  her  in 
the  trappings  of  greatness.  We  are  well  represented 
by  the  frog  of  JEsop ;  happy,  if  our  swelling  pride  do 
not  destroy  us.  But  these  rings — they  are  indeed  of 
exquisite  art.  The  head  of  Odenatus  is  truer  to  life, 
methinks,  than  that  of  the  Queen.' 

*  And  how  can  poor  stone  and  gold  set  out  the  di- 
vine beauty  and  grace  of  Zenobia!'  cried  Fausta, 
*  This  is  beautiful  to  you  now,  Lucius,  but  it  will  be 
fio  no  longer  when  you  shall  have  seen  her.     Would 

.JAst  she  were  here  I   It  seems  as  \i  \\\c  ^xMi-wct^  ^q^vi^ 
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om  the  hoateniy  when  iha  ii  absent  from  ut  on  theve 
>ng  axcurtiont  among^  her  distant  lubjcctt/ 

*  Till  then,  dear  Fanita/  said  I,  <  deign  to  wear  on 
hat  onljr  finger  which  I  tee  ungraced  by  a  ring,  this 
lead  of  jrour  so-much-Tauntcd  Queen ;  afterward  wear 
it,  if  you  will,  not  for  her  sake,  but  mine/ 

So  saying,  upon  her  finger  which  she  held  out  to 
me — and  whicli  how  beautiful  it  was  I  shall  not  say — 
I  attempted  to  pass  the  ring,  but  alas!  it  was  too 
small,  and  would  not,  with  all  the  gentle  force  I  darod 
to  use,  go  on. 

*  Here  is  an  omen,  Fausta,'  said  I ;  *  the  Queon 
cannot  be  forced  upon  your  hand.  I  fear  your  friend- 
ship is  tlircatencd.' 

•  Oh  !  n«»ver  entortnin  any  such  apprehension,*  in- 
terrupted Fausta.  *  It  is  quite  needless.  Here  is 
plenty  of  room  on  this  ncij^libonr  iinj^er.  It  is  quito 
right  that  Aurollan,  you  know,  Hhonld  pivc  way  to 
Zcnobia  :  so,  away  with  the  FimpororT  and  kIio 
snapped  tho  ring  across  the  pavement  of  the  Fortieol 
— *  and  now,  Lucius,  invest  me  with  that  burning 
beauty.' 

•  And  now  do  you  think  you  dcRerve  it  ?  T  niarvc 
Gracchus,  at  the  boldness  of  these  little  pirls.  ViTil\| 
they  hid  fair  to  mount  u|)  over  our  hcadH.  liut  coniJ 
your  finger:  there — one  cannot  but  say  it  becoiiu-H  yi 
better  than  the  fierce  Aurelian.  Ah  for  the  drpoH^ 
Emperor,  he  is  henceforward  niiuo.  ThiiH  I  rriiiHtsf 
him.'  In  saying  which,  I  purRuod  and  pick(><I  tip  t 
discarded  ring,  and  gave  to  it  the  nioHt  honoured  pl| 
upon  my  right  hand. 

Fausta  now,  first  laughingly  biilding  me  w«'lc(j 
to  the  ring,  called  us  to  the  table,  wh(*re  t\\e.  V^d 
fast,  comigtwff  of  fruits  in  grvuict  propcnUou  J 
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with  HS,  awaited  us.  Much  talk  now  ensued,  con- 
cerning the  city,  its  growth  and  numbers,  power  and 
probable  destiny.  I  was  satisfied  from  what  fell  from 
each,  that  the  most  ambitious  designs  are  entertained 
by  both  the  court  and  the  people,  and  that  their  won- 
derful successes  haye  bred  in  them  a  real  belief  that 
they  should  haye  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Talour  or 
power  of  Rome,  under  any  circumstances  of  collision. 
When  this  was  through,  Gracchus,  rising  from  his 
seat  and  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  portico, 
spoke  of  my  private  affairs,  and  with  great  kindness 
went  oyer  again  the  whole  ground.  The  result  was 
the  same. 

*  Our  way,  then,'  he  said,  *  is  clear.  "Wait  a  few 
days  for  your  fellow-traveller,  Isaac.  If  he  appears, 
well, — if  not,  we  must  then  search  the  quarter  of  the 
Jews  for  one  who  may  do  as  good  service  perhaps.  I 
now  leave  you,  with  a  suggestion  to  Fausta  that  she 
should  take  it  upon  her  to  drive  you  round  the  city, 
and  into  the  suburbs.  No  one  can  perform  the  office 
of  a  guide  better  than  she.' 

<  If  Fausta  will  take  that  trouble  upon  her,'  I  re- 
plied, *  it  will  give  me * 

<  A  great  deal  of  pleasure,  you  were  going  to  say ; 
so  it  will  me.  I  am  sure  we  shall  enjoy  it.  If  I  love 
anything,  it  is  to  reveal  to  a  proud  Roman  the  glories 
of  Palmyra.  Take  away  from  a  Roman  that  ineffable 
air  which  says  '*  Behold  embodied  in  me  the  majesty 
of  Rome  !*'  and  there  remains  a  very  agreeable  person. 
But  for  those  qualities  of  mind  and  manners  which  fit 
men  and  women  for  society,  the  Roman  men  and 
women  must  yield  to  the  Palmyrenes.  So  I  think, 
who  have  seen  somewhat  of  both — and  so  think — 

gainsay  mj  authorities  if  you  have  Vhe  couxa^e — Lon 
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ginut  and  the  Biihop  of  Antioch.  I  tee  that  you  are 
disturbecL  No  wonder.  Longinut,  though  a  phllo- 
•opher,  it  a  man  of  the  world,  who  teet  through  ita 
wajr  ai  clearly  ai  he  doei  through  the  mytticism  of 
Plato,  and  that  aiks  for  good  eyea ;  and  for  the  hishop 
— there  ia  not  so  finished  a  gentleman  in  all  the  Eaat. 
His  appointments  are  not  less  exquisite  than  those  of 
the  highest  nohle  either  of  Antioch  or  Palmyra.  If 
an  umpire  in  any  question  of  manners  were  to  he 
chosen,  it  would  he  he.' 

*  As  for  the  Greek,'  I  rejoined, '  I  am  predisposed  to 
admit  his  superior  claims,     I  will  jurrender  to  him 
with  alacrity  my  doubts  both  in  manners  and  philoso- 
phy.    For  I  hold  there  is  a  philosophy  in  manners — 
nay,  even  in  clothes,  and  that  the  highest  bred  intellect 
will  on  that  very  account  best  perceive  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions and  relations,  in  the  exact  perception  and 
observance   of  which  the  highest  manners  consiHt. 
Such  an  one  may  offend  against  the  last   device  in 
costume — and  the  last  refinement  in  the  recondite  art 
of  a  bow — but  he  will  eternally  excel  in  all  that  wo 
mean  by  breeding.     Your  bishop  I  know  nothing  of, 
but  your  account  of  him  strikes  me  not  very  agreeably. 
These  Christian  bishops,  methinks,  are  taking  upon 
themselves  too  much.     And  besides,  if  what  I  ga- 
thered of  the  theory  of  their  religion  from  a  passenger 
on  board  the  Mediterranean  trader  be  correct,  they 
depart  greatly  from  the  severity  of  their  principlon, 
when  they  so  addict  themselves  to  the  pnicticoa  of 
courts  and  of  the  rich.     I  received  from  this  Ohristiiiu 
a  beautiful  idea  of  his  faith,  and  only  lamented  that 
our  companionship  was  broken  olF  before  I  had  time 
fully  to  comprehend  all  ho  had  to  say.     The.  e\\aivxcVv?): 
ofthJsman,  and  JiJg  very  countenance,  scemc<\  iy.tt  ^it- 
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guments  to  support  the  strict  opinions  which  he  ad- 
vanced. This  bishop,  I  think,  can  scarcely  do  his 
faith  the  same  service/ 

*  I  know  him  not  much/  said  Fausta,  '  and  of  his 
faith  nothing.  He  has  great  power  over  the  Princess 
Julia,  and  it  would  not  much  amaze  me  if,  by  and  by, 
she  declared  herself  a  Christian.  It  is  incredible  how 
that  superstition  spreads.  But  here  is  our  carriage. 
Come,  let  us  forth/ 

So,  breaking  off  our  talk,  we  betook  ourselves  to 
the  carriage.  How  shall  I  find  language,  my  Curtius, 
to  set  before  you  with  the  vividness  of  the  reality,  or 
with  any  approach  to  it,  the  pictures  which  this  drive 
through  and  around  Palmyra  caused  to  pass  success- 
ively before  me  ?  You  know  indeed,  generally,  what 
the  city  is,  from  the  reports  of  former  travellers,  espe- 
cially from  the  late  book  of  Spurius,  about  which  and 
its  speculations  much  -was  said  a  little  while  since. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  a  more  one-sided,  one>eyed,  ma- 
lignant observer  never  thrust  himself  upon  the  hospi- 
talities of  a  free,  open-hearted  people,  than  that  same 
Spurius,  poet  and  bibliopole.  His  very  name  is  an 
offence  to  the  Palmyrenes,  who,  whatever  national 
fault  they  may  have,  do  not  deserve  the  deep  disgrace 
of  being  brought  before  the  world  in  the  pages  of  so 
poor  a  thing  as  the  said  Ventidius  Spurius.  Thougl 
it  will  not  be  my  province  to  treat  as  an  author  of  the 
condition,  policy,  and  prospects  of  Palmyra,  yet  tc 
you  and  my  friends  I  shall  lay  myself  open  with  th< 
utmost  freedom,  and  shall  refrain  from  no  stateraen 
or  opinion  that  shall  possess,  or  seem  to  do  so,  trut) 
or  importance. 

The  horses,  springing  from  under  the  whip  of  tht 
charioteer,  soon  bore  us  from  the  ^e^X.  euXxvaR^  ol  \!ft 
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palace  into  the  midst  of  the  Uirong  that  crowded  the 
Btrceti.     The  itreeti,  seen  now  under  t!ie  Hdrantn^vs 
of  a  warm  rooming  sun  adding  a  hcauty  of  its  own  to 
whatever  it  glanced  upon,  showed  much  more  liril- 
liantly  than  ours  of  Rome.     There  is,  in  tlic  firvt 
place,  a  more  general  sumptuousness  in  cquipa^  ntid 
dress,  Tory  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  Roman.     Not  per- 
haps that  more  wealth  is  displayed,  hut  the  fornin  and 
the  colours  through  which  it  displays  itself  are  more 
various,  more  tasteful,  more  gorgeous.     Nothing  can 
exceed,  nothing  equals,  it  is  said,  anywhere  in  the  , 
world,  the  state  of  the  Queen  and  her  court ;  and  this  j 
infects,  if  I  may  use  so  harsh  a  word,  the  whole  city.| 
So  that,  though  with  far  less  of  real  substantial  riche 
than  we  have,  their  extravagance  and  luxury  arc  equalj 
and  their  taste  far  before  us.     Then  everything  weari 
a  newer,  fresher  look  than  in  Rome.     The  buildiuK 
of  the  republic,  which  many  are  so  desirous  to 
serve,  and  whole  streets  even  of  ante- August  an  arcli 
tecture,  tend  to  spread  around  here  and  there  in  Ron 
a  gloom — to  me  full  of  beauty  and  poetry,  but 
gloom.     Here  all  is  bright  and  gay.     The  build ijl 
of  marble — the    streets   paved   and  clean — freqij 
fountains  of  water  throwing  up  their  foaming 
and  shedding  around  a  delicious  coolness — Uimt 
and  palaces  of  the  nobles,  or  of  wealthy  ralinyj 
merchants — all  together  present  a  more  brilliant  aiT 
blage  of  objects  than  I  suppose  ony  other  citj 
boast.     Then  conceive,  poured  through  thesef 
lines  of  beautiful  edifices,  among  these  tcmpIcT 
fountains,  a  population  drawn  from  every  coun 
tlie  far  East,  arrayed  in  every  variety  of  th* 
showy  and  fanciful  costume,  with  the  am^ui 
joMhr,  rarely  Meen  in  ouratroctB,  but  hero  moll 
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turn — elephants,  camels,  and  dromedaries^  to  saj  no- 
thing of  the  Arabian  horses,  with  their  jewelled  boos- 
i»gS|  with  every  now  and  then  a  troop  of  d»e  Queen's 
cavalry,  moving  along,  to  the  sound  of  tburdanging 
trumpets— -conceive,  I  say,  this  ceaseless  tide  of  vaii- 
ou«  animal  life  poured  along  among  the  proud  pHes, 
and  choking  the  ways,  and  yon  vrill  have  some  &int 
glimi>s6  of  the  strange  and  imposing  reality. 

Fausta  was  in  raptures  at  my  transports,  and,  in  her 
pleasant  but  deep-meaning  way,  boasted  much  over 
the  great  capital  of  the  worid.  So  we  rode  alongy 
slowly  because  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets, 
and  on  account  of  my  desire  to  observe  the  manners 
and  ways  of  the  people — ^their  shops,  which  glittered 
with  every  rare  work  of  art — and  the  devices,  so  n^ 
milar  in  all  places  of  trade,  by  which  the  seller  at- 
tracts the  buyer.  I  was  engrossed  by  objects  of  this 
sort,  when  Fausta's  voice  drew  my  attention  another 
way, 

*  Now,*  said  she,  *  prepare  for  the  glory  of  Palmyra; 
look  when  we  shall  suddenly  turn  round  the  next 
comer,  on  the  left,  and  see  what  you  shall  see/ 

Tlie  chariot  soon  whirled  round  the  indicated  cor- 
ner, and  we  found  ourselves  in  full  view  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  so  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Upon  a  vastpktform  of  marble,  itself  decorated  with 
endless  lines  of  columns-— elsewhere  of  beauty  and 
size  sufficient  for  the  principal  building,  but  here  a 
iiiero  appendage— stood  in  solitary  magnificence  this 
pj'crless  work  of  art.  All  I  could  do  was,  and  the 
act  was  involuntary,  to  call  upon  the  charioteer  to 
ri>in  up  his  horses  and  let  me  quietly  gaze.  In  this 
FauKta,  nothing  unwilling,  indulged  me.  Then  when 
sutuiied  with  t/iii  the  first  point  oi  Vve^^^^^oMCLd 
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glowly  round  the  spacious  square  upon  which  It  stands, 
observing  it  well  in  all  directions,  and  tulving  my  fill 
of  that  exalted  but  nameless  pleasure  which  flows  in 
upon  the  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  perfect  ex- 
cellence. 

•  This  is,  if  I  err  not,  Fausta,  the  work  of  a  Greek 
artist.' 

*  It  is,'  said  she  :  *  here  both  Romans  and  Palmy- 
rcnei  must  acknowledge  their  inferiority,  and  indeed 
all  other  people.  In  every  city  of  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  great  works  of  art  are  the  offspring  of 
Grecian  genius  and  Grecian  taste.  Truly,  a  wonder- 
ful people !  In  this  very  city,  our  artists — our  men 
of  letters— even  the  first  ministers  of  state — all  are 
Greeks.  But  come,  let  us  move  on  to  the  Long  Por- 
tico, an  edifice  which  will  astonish  you  yet  more 
than  even  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  through  your  hav- 
ing heard  of  it  so  much  less.  We  shall  reach  it  in 
about  half  a  Roman  mile.' 

This  space  was  soon  passed,  and  the  Portico  stood 
revealed,  with  its  interminable  ranges  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  the  busy  multitudes  winding  among 
them,  and  pursuing  their  various  avocations,  for  which 
this  building  offers  a  common  and  convenient  ground. 
Here  the  merchants  assemble  and  meet  each  other. 
Here  various  articles  of  more  than  common  rarity  are 
brought  and  exhibited  fur  sale.  Here  the  mounte- 
banks resort,  and  entertain  the  idle  and  lovers  of 
amusement  with  their  fantastic  tricks.  And  hero 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  seen 
walking  to  and  fro,  observing  the  customs  of  the 
jilace,  and  regaling  themselves  at  the  brilliant  rooms, 
ftirnishcd  with  every  luxury,  which  arc  opened  tot 
their   use,  or  else  at  the  imbiic   baths   \v>iicV\ 
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found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Por- 
tico does  not,  like  the  Temple,  stand  upon  an  ele- 
yated  platform,  but  more  upon  a  level  with  the 
streets.  Its  greatness  is  derived  from  its  extreme 
length,  and  its  exquisitely  perfect  designs  and  work- 
ma)iship,  as  seen  in  the  graceful  fiuted  columns  and 
the  rich  entablature  running  round  the  whole.  The 
life  and  achievements  of  Alexander  are  sculptured 
upon  the  frieze;  the  artist — a  Greek  also-i-having 
been  allowed  to  choose  his  own  theme. 

*  Fausta,'  said  I,  *  my  soul  is  steeped  in  beauty. 
It  will  be  to  no  purpose  to  show  me  more  now.  I 
am  like  one  who  has  eaten  too  much — ^forgive  the 
figure — delicacies  are  lost  upon  him.' 

'  I  cannot  release  you  yet/  cried  Fausta :  '  a  little 
farther  on,  and  you  may  see  the  palace  of  our  great 
Queen :  give  me  your  patience  to  that  point,  and  I 
will  then  relieve  you  by  a  little  excursion  through 
the  suburbs,  where  your  eye  may  repose  upon  a  rural 
beauty  as  satisfying  as  this  of  the  city.  You  must 
see  the  palace.  There ! — we  are  already  in  sight 
of  it.' 

It  rose  upon  us,  so  vast  is  it,  and  of  so  many  parts, 
like  a  city  veithin  a  city, — a  fit  dwelling  for  so  great, 
so  good,  and  so  beautiful  a  woman.  Of  this  you  will 
find  a  careful  and  true  account,  with  drawings,  which 
greatly  help  the  imagination,  in  the  otherwise  vile 
book  of  the  traducer  Spurius.  To  that  I  refer  you, 
and  so  refrain  from  all  description. 

We  now  left  the  city,  and  wound  at  our  leisure 
among  the  shady  avenues,  the  noble  country  retreats, 
the  public  gardens,  the  groves  and  woods  which  en- 
compass the  walls,  and  stretch  away  far  beyond  the 
Bight  into  the  interior.    Uetumiug, ^re  passed  through 
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tlie  arches  of  the  vast  aqueduct  which  pours  into  the 
city  a  river  of  the  purest  water.  This  is  the  mosi 
striking  object,  and  noblest  work  of  art,  without  tha 
walli. 

When  we  had  passed  in  this  way  nearly  the  whole 
day,  we  at  length  re-entered  the  city  by  the  Persian 
Gate,  on  the  eastern  side. 

•  Now,  Fausta,*  said  I,  *  haying  given  so  much  ot 
the  day  to  pleasure,  I  must  give  the  rest,  not  to  pain, 
but  to  duty.  I  will  seek  out  and  find,  if  I  can,  De- 
metrius, brother  to  Demetrius  of  Borne.  From  him 
I  can  learn,  it  seems  probable,  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  Isafic' 

*  Tou  will  find  the  shop  of  Demetrius  in  the  very 
keart  of  the  city,  midway  "hetween  the  Persian  and 
Roman  gates.  Farewell,  for  a  time,  and  may  the 
gods  prosper  you  ! ' 

I  was  not  long  in  making  my  way  to  the  sliop  of 
the  Greek.  I  fouud  the  skilful  Demetrius  bunily  en- 
gaged in  putting  the  last  polish  upon  a  small  silver 
statue  of  a  flying  Mercury.  He  looked  up  iis  I  entered, 
and  saluting  me  in  Greek,  invited  me  to  look  at  his 
works.  I  could  not  for  a  long  time  take  off  my  eyes 
from  the  figure  upon  which  he  was  working,  and  ex- 
pressed my  admiration. 

*  Ah,  it  is  very  well,  I  think,*  said  he,  *  but  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  work  of  my  brother  at 
Rome.     You  know  him  doubtless  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  do  not,  I  am  obliged  to  say.* 

•  What ! — a  Roman,  as  I  perceive,  and  a  patrician 
also,  and  not  know  Demetrius  the  goldsmilh  P — he 
who  was  the  favourite  of  "Valerian,  and  Gallicnus,  and 
Claudius,  and  now  of  Aurclian  ?  There  is  no  hBiivA. 
like  that  of  Demetriua  the  elder,     Tiicse,  sir,  avc  mfit% 

I'OL.  I,  _ 
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scratches,  to  his  diTine  touch.  These  are  dolls,  com« 
pared  with  the  liying  and  breathing  gold  as  it  leases 
his  chisel.  Sir,  it  is  saying  nothing  beyond  beliefi 
when  I  say,  that  many  a  statue  like  this,  of  his,  is 
worth  more  than  many  a  liTing  form  that  we  see  in 
and  out  of  the  shop.  Forgive  me,  but  I  must  say  I 
would  rather  possess  one  of  his  images  of  Ycnus  or 
Apollo,  than  a  liye  Eoman-^though  he  be  a  patrician 
too.' 

'You  are  complimentary,'  I  said,  'but  I  can  believe 
you.  When  I  return  to  Rome,  I  shall  seek  out  your 
brother,  and  make  myself  acquainted  with  his  genius. 
I  have  heretofore  heard  of  him  chiefly  through  a  tra*- 
Telling  Jew  whom  I  fell  in  with  on  my  way  hither- 
Isaac  as  he  is  called.' 

*  Ah  ha ! — Isaac  of  Rome.  I  know  him  well,*  he 
replied.  *  He  is  a  good  man — that  is,  he  is  good  for 
one  of  that  tribe.  I  look  for  him  every  day.  A  letter 
from  Rome  informs  me  that  he  is  on  his  way.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  see  Isaac.  I  wonder  what  curiosi- 
ties he  brings  from  the  hand  of  my  brother.  He  will 
be  welcome.  I  trust  he  brings  some  heads  of  our  late 
king  and  present  queen,  from  drawings  which  I  made 
and  transmitted.  I  am  impatient  to  see  them.  Saw 
you  anything  of  this  sort  about  him  ?' 

*  Truly  I  did,  and  if  by  some  ill  chance  I  have  not 
left  them  behind  me  in  my  preparations  for  a  morn- 
ing excursion,  I  can  show  you  what  you  will  like  to 
see.  Ah  !  here  it  is  :  in  this  small  casket  I  have,  I 
presume,  unless  Isaac  shall  have  deceived  me — ^but  of 
which  Tou  will  be  a  perfect  judge — some  of  your 
brother  s  art.     Look,   here  are  rings  with  heads  of 

j'our  king  and  queen,  such  as  you  have  just  spoken 
•^     Are  tiiey  genuine?' 
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*  No  instrument  but  that  which  U  guided  bv  the 
hand  of  the  elder  Demetrius  erer  did  thit  work,  said 
he,  slowly  drawing  out  his  words,  as  he  closely  scru- 
tinised the  ring.  <  The  gold  embossment  might  in- 
deed hare  been  done  by  another,  but  not  these  heads, 
so  true  to  the  life,  and  of  sn  art  so  far  beyond  any  ability 
of  mine,  that  I  am  tempted  sometimes  to  think  that 
he  is  in  league  with  Vulcan.  Qods  !  how  that  mouth 
of  the  Queen  speaks !  Do  we  not  hear  it  P  Ah,  Ro- 
man, give  me  the  skill  of  Demetrius  the  el<Ier,  and  I 
would  spit  upon  all  the  power  of  Aurelian.' 

*  Tou  Greeks  are  a  singular  people.  I  believe  that 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  to  you  food  and  clothing,  and 
shelter  and  drink,  more  than  all  riches  and  all  power : 
dying  on  a  desert  island,  a  fragment  of  Phidias  would 
be  dearer  to  you  than  a  cargo  of  food.' 

•That's  a  pretty  conceit  enough,'  said  he,  *  and 
something  near  the  truth,  as  mutt  be  confessed.' 

As  we  were  thus  idly  discoursing,  we  became  sud- 
denly conscious  of  an  unusual  commotion  in  the 
street.  The  populace  began  to  move  quickly  by 
in  crowds,  and  vehicles  of  all  sorts  came  pouring 
along  as  if  in  expectation  of  something  they  were 
eager  to  see. 

•What's  all  this  P— what  *s  all  thi^P'  said  Deme- 
trius, leaving  his  work,  which  he  had  resumed,  and 
running  to  the  door  of  his  shop  :  •  what 's  the  matter, 
friend  P '  addressing  a  citizen  hurrying  by  :  *  Is  Aure- 
lian  at  the  gates,  that  you  are  posting  along  in  such 
confusion  P' 

*  Not  Aurelian,'  replied  the  other,  *  but  Aurelian's 
mistress.     The  Queen  is  coming.     Clouds  of  dual  oiv 
the  skirts  of  the  plain  thow  th^t  she  is  advancing  to- 
ward Oie  city, ' 
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*  Now,  Roman,  if  thou  wouldst  see  a  sight,  he  ad* 
lised  and  follow  me.  We  will  mount  the  roof  of 
yonder  market,  whence  we  shall  win  a  prospect  such 
as  no  eye  can  haye  seen  that  has  not  gazed  from  the 
same  point.  It  is  where  I  go  to  refresh  my  dulled 
senses  after  the  day's  hard  toil.' 

So  saying,  and  pausing  a  moment  only  to  giye 
some  necessary  directions  to  the  pupils,  who  were 
stationed  at  their  tasks  throughout  the  long  apart* 
ment,  telling  them  to  wait  for  the  show  till  it  should 
pass  hy  the  shop,  and  not  think  to  imitate  their 
master  in  all  his  ways — saying  these  things  in  a  half 
earnest  and  half  playful  manner — we  crossed  the 
street,  and  soon  reached  the  leyel  roof,  well  pro- 
tected hy  a  marhle  breastwork,  of  the  building  he  had 
pointed  out. 

*  We  are  here  just  at  the  right  moment,'  said  he : 
*  come  quickly  to  this  comer  and  secure  a  seat,  for 
you  see  the  people  are  already  thronging  after  us. 
There!  can  Elysium  offer  a  more  perfect  scene? 
And  look,  how  inspiring  is  the  yiew  of  these  two 
multitudes  moving  toward  each  other,  in  the  ^^t  of 
friendship !  How  the  city  opens  her  arms  to  embrace 
her  Queen ! ' 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  walk,  we 
now  saw  the  party  of  the  Queen,  escorted  by  a  large 
body  of  horse :  and,  approaching  them  from  the  city, 
apparently  its  whole  population,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horse,  some  in  carriages  of  every  description.  The 
plain  was  filled  with  life.  The  sun  shooting  his 
beams  over  the  whole,  and  reflected  from  the  spears 
and  corslets  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  gilding  and  po- 
lisbed  wotk  of  chariots  and  harness,  caused  the  scene 
to  sparkle  as  if  strewed  wlOi  6aa.mou<QA.    It  was  a  (air 
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Bight  But  fairer  than  all  was  it  to  ^ritncss,  as  I  did, 
the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
children,  toward  their  lovely  Queen.  Tears  of  Joy 
even  I  could  see  falling  from  many  eyes,  that  she  was 
returning  to  them  again.  As  soon  as  the  near  ap« 
proach  of  Zenobia  to  the  walls  began  to  conceal  her 
and  her  escort,  then  we  again  changed  our  position, 
and  returned  to  the  steps  of  the  shop  of  Demetrius,  as 
the  Queen  would  pass  directly  by  them,  on  her  way 
to  the  palace. 

We  had  been  here  not  many  minutes,  before  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  and  the  braying  of  martial  music, 
and  the  confused  sound  of  an  approaching  multitude, 
showed  that  the  Queen  was  near.  Troops  of  horse, 
variously  caparisoned,  each  more  brilliantly  as  it 
seenked  than  another,  preceded  a  train  of  sumptuary 
elephants  snd  camels,  these  too  richly  dressed,  but 
heavily  loaded.  Then  came  the  body-guard  of  the 
Queen,  in  armour  of  complete  steel — and  then  the 
chariot  of  Zenobia,  drawn  by  milk-white  Arabians. 
So  soon  as  she  appeared,  the  air  resounded  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  countless  multitudes.  Every  cry  of 
loyalty  and  affection  was  heard  from  ten  thousand 
mouths,  making  a  music  such  au  filled  the  heart  almost 
to  breaking. 

•  Long  live  the  great  Zenobia !  *  went  up  to  the 
heavens.  *  The  blessing  of  all  the  gods  on  our  good 
Queen!' — *  Health  and  happiness  to  the  mother  of  her 
people  !* — *  Death  and  ilestruction  to  her  enemies! ' — 
these,  and  cries  of  the  same  kind,  came  from  tlie  peo- 
ple, not  as  a  mere  lip-service,  but  evidently,  fiom  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  promptetl  by  real 
sentiments  of  love,  such  as  it  seems  to  m«  TW^vct 
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before  can  bare  eziBted  toward  a  supreme  and  abso- 
lute prince. 

It  was  to  me  a  moment  inexpressibly  interesting. 
I  could  not  hare  asked  for  more,  than  for  the  first 
time  to  see  this  great  woman  just  as  I  now  saw  ben 
I  cannot,  at  this  time,  even  speak  of  her  beauty,  and 
the  imposing  yet  sweet  dignity  of  her  manner ;  for  it 
was  with  me,  as  I  suppose  it  was  with  all — the  diyiner 
beauty  of  the  emotions  and  sentiments  which  were 
working  at  her  heart,  and  shone  out  in  the  expressiye 
language  of  her  countenance,  took  away  all  power  of 
narrowly  scanning  complexion,  feature,  and  form. 
Her  look  was  full  of  lore  for  her  people.  She  re- 
garded them  as  if  they  were  her  children*  She  bent 
herself  fondly  toward  them,  as  if  nothing  but  the  re- 
straints of  form  withheld  her  from  throwing  herself 
into  their  arms.  This  was  the  beauty  which  filled  and 
agitated  me.     I  was  more  than  satisfied. 

*  And  who,'  said  I  to  Demetrius,  '  is  that  beautiful 
being,  but  of  a  sad  and  thoughtful  countenance,  who 
sits  at  the  side  of  the  Queen  ? ' 

*  That,*  he  replied,  *  is  the  Princess  Julia ;  a  true 
descendant  of  her  great  mother;  and  the  gods  grant 
that  she,  rather  than  either  of  her  brothers,  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  soyereign  power.' 

*  She  looks  indeed,'  said  I,  *  worthy  to  reign — oyer 
hearts  at  least,  if  not  oTer  nations.  Those  in  the  next 
chariot  are,  I  suppose,  the  young  Csesars,  as  I  hear 
they  are  called — about  as  promising,  to  judge  by  the 
form  and  face,  as  some  of  our  Roman  brood  of  the 
same  name.  I  need  not  ask  whose  head  that  is  in  the 
Carriage  next  succeeding ;  it  can  belong  to  no  other 
in  Palmyra  than  the  great  Longinus.    What  a  dlTint 
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repose  breathet  oyer  that  noble  oountentnce !  Wbtt 
a  clear  and  far-iighted  ipirit  looks  out  of  those  eyes  I 
But — ifo&M  of  Borne  and  of  the  world  t — ^who  dts  be- 
side himP  Whoso  dark  soul  Is  lodged  in  that  ftaiM 
tenement?— ftaifiil  and  yet  beaatiftil»  as  would  be  a 
statue  of  ebony  V 

*  Know  you  not  him  P  Know  you  not  the  Egyp* 
tian  ZabdasP— the  mirror  of  aecompUshed  kni^t- 
hood^-the  pillar  of  the  state— the  Aurelian  of  the 
SastP  Ah  I  fiur  may  you  go  to  find  two  sueh  men 
as  thoeo— of  gifts  so  dlTerse»  and  power  so  great— > 
sitting  together  like  brothers.  It  all  shows  the  greater 
power  of  Zenobiai  who  ean  tame  the  roughest  and 
moot  ambitious  spirits  to  her  uses.  Who  is  like 
ZenobUP' 

*  So  ends»  it  seems  to  me,'  I  repUedi  <  erery  sen* 
tence  of  erery  Palmyrene— ^<  Who  is  like  ZenobiaP^ ' 

*  Well»  Roman,'  said  he,  <  it  is  a  good  ending ;  may 
there  neyer  be  a  worse.  Happy  were  it  for  mankind, 
if  kings  and  queens  were  all  Uke  her.  She  rules  to 
make  others  happy — not  to  rule.  She  conceives  hei^ 
self  to  be  an  instrument  of  goremment — ^not  its  end. 
Many  is  the  time  that,  standing  in  her  priyate  closet, 
with  my  oases  of  rare  Jewels,  or  with  some  pretty 
fancy  of  mine  in  the  way  of  statue  or  Tase,  I  haye 
heard  the  wiidom  of  Aristotle  dropping  in  the  honey 
of  Plato's  Greek  from  her  diyine  lips.' 

<  You  are  all  going  road  with  loTe,'  said  I ;  '  I 
begin  to  tremble  for  myself  as  a  Roman.  I  must 
depart  while  I  am  yet  safe.  But  see!  the  crowd  and 
the  show  are  ranished.  Let  me  hear  of  the  earliest 
return  of  Isaac,  and  the  gods  prosper  you  I  I  am  at 
the  house  of  Gracchus,  opposite  tlie  Temple  of  JuslVca* 

I  found,  on  reaching  the  palace,  Fautta  and  Ot%.v 
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chus,  oveijoyed  at  the  safe  and  happy  return  of  the 
Queen.  Fausta,  too,  as  the  Queen  was  passing  by^ 
she  standing  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  en- 
trance, had  obtained  a  smile  of  recognition  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand  from  her  great  friend;  as  I  may 
justly  term  her,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  spirits 
she  was  in. 

*  How  glad  I  am,  Lucius,'  said  she,  *  that  you  hare 
seen  her  so  soon — and  more  than  all,  that  you  saw 
her  just  as  you  did,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people  ? 
1  do  not  believe  you  ever  saw  Aurelian  so  receired 
in  Rome — Claudius  perhaps — ^but  not  again  Gallie- 
nus,  or  his  severe  but  weak  father.  But  what  have 
you  done — which  is  to  all  of  us  a  more  immediately 
interesting  subject — ^what  have  you  done  for  Calpur* 
nius  ?     Do  you  learn  anything  of  Isaac  ?' 

*  I  have  the  best  news,'  I  replied,  *  possible  in  the 
case.  Isaac  will  be  in  Palmyra — perhaps  this  very 
night,  but  certainly  within  a  few  days,  if  the  gods 
spare  his  life.  Demetrius  is  to  give  me  the  earliest 
intelligence  of  his  arrival.* 

*  Now  then  let  us,'  said  Fausta,  *to  the  table, 
which  need  not  offer  the  delicacies  of  Vitellius  to 
insure  a  favourable  reception  from  appetites  sharp- 
ened as  ours  have  been  by  the  day's  motion  and  ex- 
citement.' 

Gracchus,  throwing  down  a  manuscript  he  had 
been  attentively  perusing,  now  joined  us. 

Leaving  untold  all  the  good  things  which  were  said, 
especially  by  Gracchus,  while  I  and  Fausta,  more  ter- 
restrially given,  applied  ourselves  to  the  agreeable  task 
set  before  us,  I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  my  interview 
with  the  Jew,  and  of  its  issue.  For  no  sooner  had 
evening  set  in,  and  Fausta,  aeiiVed  %X  \v«  \«ir5>  wa» 
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•gain  tfoothlaf  th*  imil  w^tfi  her  •WMt  tad  wild 
■trtiait  tiuun  a  mMtnifer  WM  aimoimoed  from  tte 
C^TMk  Benutrliiib  datiring  fo  lurra  eomaraiiiestlod 
ivith  me.  DirinlBg  at  osoa  hb  eiraad,  I  tofoglit  him 
In  the  ante-roomf  wherai  learning  from  him  that  Imatf 
was  arrived,  and  that  if  I  woold  tee  him  I  muft  teek 
him  on  the  moment*  u  he  was  hat  for  one  night  in 
the  eitjr,  intending  in  the  morning  to  start  fot  Cteii* 
phoDf  I  hade  him  lead  me  on»  and  I  would  follow^ 
flnt  calling  Milo  to  aoeoihpany  me* 

*  To  what  part  of  the  dtjr  do  we  go  P'  eaid  1,  ad« 
dreeting  the  meewnger  of  Demetrius, 

*  To  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Deeert/  he  replied.  '  Be  not  apprehentiTe  of  danger/ 
he  added  |  <ihe  dty  is  m  eefe  hj  night  at  hy  day.  Thia 
we  owe  to  the  great  Queen.' 

'Take  me  where  thou  wilt,  I  fear  nothing,'  said  I. 

'  But  methinkf,  matter  mine,'  said  Milo,  *  teeing 
that  we  know  not  the  wayt  of  this  outlandith  capital, 
nor  eren  who  this  doubtless  respectable  person  is  who 
inyites  us  to  this  enterprise,  it  were  more  discreet  to 
add  Hannibal  to  our  numbers.  Permit  me,  and  I 
will  inroke  the  presence  of  the  Ethiopian.' 

*  No,  Milo,'  I  replied,  <  in  thy  yalour  I  am  ready  to 
put  my  trust.  Thy  courage  is  tried  courage,  and  if 
need  be,  I  doubt  not  thou  wilt  not  hesitate  to  die 
sword  in  band.' 

*  Such  sort  of  confidence  I  do  by  no  means  coret : 
I  would  rather  that  thou  shouldst  place  it  somewhere 
else.  It  is  true  that  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  the 
most  noble  Galltenus * 

*  Well,  we  will  spare  thee  the  trouble  of  that  story. 
1  belicTe  I  do  thy  yirtues  no  injustice.  Moreoter^ 
the  less  fsJlr,  the  more  apeedj 
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*  Saying  this,  in  order  that  I  might  be  left  to  my 
own  thoughts  for  a  space,  before  I  should  meet  the 
Jew,  we  then  pressed  on,  threading  our  way  through 
a  maze  of  streets,  where  recollection  of  place  and*cf 
direction  was  soon  and  altogether  lost.  The  streets 
now  became  narrow,  filthy,  darker  and  darker,  crooked 
and  inyolved.  They  were  still  noisy  with  the  loud 
Toices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwellings,  calling 
to  each  other,  quarrelling  or  laughing,  with  the  rat- 
tling of  Yehicles  returning  home  after  the  labours  of 
the  day,  and  with  all  that  variety  of  deafening  sounds 
which  fall  upon  the  ear  where  great  numbers  of  a 
poor  and  degraded  population  are  crowded  together 
into  confined  quarters.  Suddenly  leaving  what  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  principal  street,  our  guide  turned  down 
into  an  obscure  lane,  which,  though  extremely  narrow 
and  crooked,  was  better  built  than  the  streets  we  had 
just  left.  Stopping  now  before  what  seemed  a  long 
and  low  white  wall,  our  guide,  descending  a  few  steps, 
brought  us  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  dwelling, 
for  such  we  found  it  to  be.  Applying  a  stone  to  the 
door,  to  arouse  those  who  might  be  within,  we  were 
immediately  answered  in  a  voice  which  I  at  once  re- 
cognised as  that  of  Isaac  : 

*  Break  not  in  the  door,'  shouted  he,  '  with  your  un- 
mannerly blows.  Who  are  you,  that  one  must  live 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  doorP  Wait, 
I  say,  till  I  can  have  time  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
room.  What  can  the  Gentiles  of  Palmyra  want  of 
Isaac  of  Eome  at  this  time  of  night  P'  So  muttering, 
he  unbarred  and  opened  the  door. 

<  Come  in,  come  in :  the  house  of  Isaac  is  but  a 
poor  house  of  a  poor  JeW|  but  it  has  a  welcome  for 
aJJ.     Come  in — come But,  father  Abraham! 
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whom  bATe  wa  here?  The  moflt  noble  PUo!  A 
pstrioUm  of  Borne  in  the  hovel  of  e  poTerty*pinehed 
Jew  I  That  would  loiind  well  vpon  the  exobeafe. 
It  may  be  of  aoeottnt«-Bat  whet  em  I  eejlngP  Wel- 
come to  PeUnTre,  meet  noble  Pieo— 4br  PelmTm  li 
one  of  my  homee:  et  Bomei*end  et  Ajitiocli»  end 
Alexendiie,  end  Ctetiphoni  and  Carthage — It  is  the 
same  to  Isaac.  Pray  eeat  yourseWee:  upon  this  chair 
thou  wilt  And  a  secure  seat,  though  it  promises  not  so 
much;  and  here  upon  my  dromedary's  fbmiture  is  an* 
other.  So,  now  we  are  well.  Would  that  I  had  that 
flask  of  soft  Palmyrene,  which  but  now  I  sent        ' 

*  Take  no  trouble  for  our  eakes»'  I  exclaimed,  cordi- 
ally ealuting  him  |  *  I  am  Just  now  come  from  the 
table  of  Oracchtts.  I  hate  matters  of  more  moment 
to  discuss  than  either  meats  or  wines.' 

*  But*  noble  msster,  hast  thou  erer  brought  to  thy 
lipe  this  same  soft  Palmyrene  P  The  name  indicates 
some  delicious  Juice.' 

'  Peace,  Mllo,  or  thou  goest  home  alone  as  thou 
best  canst.' 

*  Roman/  began  Isaac,  *  I  can  think  only  of  two 
reasons  that  can  hare  brought  thee  to  my  poor  abode 
so  soon :  the  one  is,  to  furnish  thyself  with  more  of 
that  Jewelry  which  gate  thee  so  much  delight ;  and 
the  other,  to  discourse  with  me  concerning  the  faith 
of  Moses.  Much  as  I-lore  a  bargain,  I  hope  it  is  for 
the  last  that  thou  art  come ;  for  I  would  fain  see  thee 
in  a  better  way  than  thou  art,  or  than  thou  wouldst 
be  if  that  smooth  Frobus  should  gain  thy  ear.  Heed 
not  the  wily  Nazarene  I  I  cannot  deny  him  a  good 
heart,  after  what  I  saw  of  him  in  Carthage.  But  who 
is  he,  to  take  it  upon  him  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon 
the  faith  of  two  thousand  years  P   Would  thai  I  ao^^  I 
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once  tee  him  in  the  grasp  of  Simon  Ben  Gorah ! — 
how  would  his  heresy  "wither  and  die  before  the  learn* 
ing  of  that  son  of  God !  Roman,  heed  him  not !  Let 
me  take  thee  to  Simon,  that  thon  maytt  once  in  thy 
life  hear  the  words  of  wisdom/ 

*  Not  now,  not  now,  good  Isaac.  WhencTer  I 
apostatize  from  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  my  nation, 
and  deny  the  gods  who  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  haye  stood  guardians  over  Rome,  I  will  not 
refuse  to  weigh  whatever  the  Jew  has  to  offer  in 
behalf  of  his  ancient  creed.  But  I  come  to  thee  now 
neither  to  buy  of  thee  nor  to  learn  truth  of  thee,  but 
to  seek  aid  in  a  matter  that  lies  near  my  heart.* 

<  Ha !  thy  heathen  god  Cupid  has  ensnared  thee ! 
Well,  well,  the  young  must  be  humoured,  and  men 
must  marry.  It  was  the  counsel  of  my  father,  whose 
beard  came  lower  than  his  girdle,  and  than  whom  the 
Son  of  Sirach  had  not  more  wisdom, "  Meddle  not 
nor  make  in  the  loves  of  others.  God  only  knoweth 
the  heart.  And  how  knowest  thou  that,  in  contriving 
happiness,  thou  shalt  not  engender  sorrow  ?*' — How- 
beit,  in  many  things  have  I  departed  from  the  counsel 
of  that  venerable  man.  Alas  for  it!  Had  my  feet 
taken  hold,  in  all  their  goings,  of  his  steps,  I  had  not 
now  for  my  only  companion  my  fleet-footed  drome- 
dary, and  for  my  only  wealth  this  load  of  gilded 
toys.' 

*  Neither  is  it,'  I  rejoined,  «  for  any  love-sickness 
that  I  am  come,  seeking  some  healing  or  inflaming 
drug,  but  upon  a  matter  of  somewhat  more  moment. 
Listen  to  me,  while  I  unfold,* 

So  saying,  I  told  all  that  you  already  so  well  know 
in  as  few  words  as  I  could,  but  leaving  out  no  argu* 
Ment  hj  which  X  could  hope  to  work  upon  either  th« 
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Jtivr.  Hoi  vrith  his  hiincb  foUied  under  hit  beard, 
li^texi^d  without  ougo  interrupt in|^  mp,  but  vnth  an 
eitpreasioo  of  couuteo&acc  ao  sto^Lil^  I  hat  ^vh^i^  I  baU 
ended  I  could  gue^i  na  L»«it«r  thau  wlieu  1  beg^u  ^a 
tc  the  purl  he  would  act, 

Af^er  a  pause  of  some  lei^b|  he  iLi;>n'ly  began^  dl^ 
coursini^  rath&r  with  himself  thm  ^ith  cn€ :  ^  A  Larf^e^ 
enterprise— and  to  be  l^rgi^Ly  coujiidc/ed,  Tbe  wsy 
ii  long^ — Mveii  huxidred  Romftu  miks  (U  tbc  kiiat— 
Aud  among  little  uth^r  than  a%vage  IrLbcfl,  aayc  here 
iud  tfaere  a  deiert,  where  ihe  eands,  lu  ia  reported j 
rise  and  tall  like  the  Aea,  How  can  an  old  man  likct 
me  encounter  such  lahr>ur  and  peril  ?  Tbeae  unbG" 
liering  heatheo  ihink  cot  &o  much  of  the  life  of  a  Jew 
ai  of  a  dog,     GentUe,  why  goest  tb<»a  not  thyself?' 

*  Thy  «kill,  lufutct  And  knowledge  of  men  fi.nd  conn- 
ttiesi  are  mare  thun  m  nf^|  aud  will  Aland  thee  id  good 
stead.  Dea;th  were  the  certain  issue,  were  I  to  yen- 
ture  upon  this  expedition*  and  then  my  brotljier's  fate 
were  sealed  for  ever/ 

*  I  seem  to  the  Roman  Piso,  to  be  a  lone  man  in  a 
wide  world,  who  may  live  or  die,  and  there  be  none 
to  know  or  care  how  it  is.  It  is  yerily  much  so.  Yet 
I  was  not  always  alone.  Children  once  leaped  at  the 
sound  of  my  yoice,  and  clung  in  sport  to  my  garment. 
They  are  in  Abraham's  boaom, — better  than  here. 
Yet,  Roman,  I  am  not  alone.  The  God  of  Israel  is 
with  me,  and  while  it  is  him  I  serve^  life  is  not  with- 
out value.  I  trust  in  the  coming  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem :  for  that  I  toil,  and  for  that  I  am  ready  to  die. 
But  why  should  my  bones  whiten  the  desert,  or  my 
mangled  carcass  swing  upon  a  Fer«iau  ^vbbel  ?  VTILL 
thst  be  to  die  for  my  country  ?* 
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*  I  can  enrich  thee  for  thy  terrices,  Jew,  and  thoa 
Bayest  that  it  is  for  wealth,  that  it  may  be  poured  into 
the  general  coffers  of  thy  tribe,  that  thou  traTersest  the 
globe.  Name  thy  sum,  and  so  it  be  not  beyond  rear 
son,  I  will  be  bound  to  pay  thee  in  good  Boman 
coin/ 

( This  is  to  be  thought  of.  Doubtless  thou  wouldst 
reward  me  well.  But  consider  how  large  this  sum 
must  be.  I  fear  me  thou  wilt  shrink  from  the  pay- 
ment of  it,  for  a  Roman  noble  loyes  not  money  less 
than  a  poor  Jew.  My  trade  in  Ctesiphon  I  lose :  that 
must  be  made  up.  My  faithful  dromedary  will  be 
worn  out  by  the  long  journey :  that  too  must  be  made 
good.  My  plan  will  require  an  attendant  slave  and 
camel  :  then  there  are  the  dangers  of  the  way — the 
risk  of  life  in  the  city  of  the  Great  King — and,  if  it  be 
not  cut  off,  the  expenses  of  it.  These,  to  Isaac^  are 
not  great,  but  I  may  be  kept  there  long.* 

'  But  thou  wilt  abate  somewhat  of  the  sum  thou 
hast  determined  upon,  out  of  loye  to  thy  kind.  Is 
the  pleasure  of  doing  a  good  deed  nothing  to  thee  P' 

•  Not  a  jot  will  I  abate  from  a  just  sum — ^not  a  jot. 
And  why  should  I  P  And  thou  art  not  in  earnest  to 
ask  the  abatement  of  a  feather's  weight.  What  doth 
the  Jew  owe  the  Boman  ?  What  hath  the  Boman 
done  to  the  Jew  P  He  hath  laid  waste  his  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  Her  towns  and  villages  he  hath 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  holy  Jerusalem  he 
hath  spoiled  and  defiled,  and  then  driven  the  plough 
over  its  ruins.  My  people  are  scattered  abroad  among 
all  nations — subject  everywhere  to  persecution  and 
death.  This  thou  knowest  is  what  the  Boman  hath 
done.    And  what  then  owe  I,  a  .Jew — a  Jew — to  the 

BomRn?  1  bear  thee,  Piso,  no  \\\ti\W\  iivj>  I  ^o\9 
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thee  I  but  fv«it  thou  Rome,  and  thli  wheaten  straw  a 
dagger,  it  should  And  thy  heart!  Najr*  start  not;  I 
vrould  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head«  But  tell  me  now 
if  thou  agreest  to  my  terms:  one  gold  talent  of  Jem- 
Mlarn  if  I  return  alire  with  or  without  thy  brother; 
lad  if  I  perish,  two,  to  be  paid  as  I  shall  direct.' 

'  Most  heartily,  Isaac,  do  I  agree  to  them,  and  blest 
thee  more  than  words  can  tell,  besides.  Bring  back 
my  brother  alire,  and  whatioeTer  thou  shalt  desire 
bore  shall  be  freely  thine.' 

*  I  am  content  To-morrow  then  I  turn  my  baek 
upon  Ctesiphon  and  Palmyra,  and  make  for  Ecbatana* 
Of  my  progpress  thou  shalt  learn.  Of  success  I  am 
lure — that  is,  if  thy  brother  hearken  to  the  iuTitation.' 

Then  giying  such  instructions  as  might  be  neces* 
lary  on  my  part,  we  separated. 
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If  the  godi,  dear  Marcus  and  Lucilia,  oamd  down 
to  dwell  upon  earth,  they  could  not  but  choose  Pal- 
myra for  their  seat,  both  on  account  of  the  general 
beauty  of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  plains,  and  the 
exceeding  sweetness  and  serenity  of  its  climate.  It 
is  a  joy  here  only  to  sit  still  and  live.  The  air,  always 
loaded  with  perfume,  seems  to  conyey  essential  nutri* 
ment  to  those  who  breathe  it ;  and  its  hue,  especially 
when  a  morning  or  evening  sun  shines  through  it,  is 
of  that  golden  cast,  which,  as  poets  feign,  bathes  the 
tops  of  Olympus.  Never  do  we  tremble  here  before 
blasts  like  those  which  from  the  Apennines  sweep 
along  the  plains  and  cities  of  the  Italian  coast.  No 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold  are  experienced  in  this 
happy  spot.  In  winter,  airs,  which  in  other  places 
equally  far  to  the  north  would  come  bearing  with 
them  an  icy  coldness,  are  here  tempered  by  the  rast 
deserts  of  sand  which  stretch  away  in  every  direction, 
and  which,  it  is  said,  never  wholly  lose  the  heat  trea- 
sured up  during  the  fierce  reign  of  the  summer  sun. 
And  in  summer,  the  winds  which  as  they  pass  over 
the  deserts  are  indeed  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace, 
long  before  they  reach  the  city  change  to  a  cool  and 
refreshing  breeze  by  traversing,  as  they  do,  the  vast 
incu  of  cultivated  ground  which,  as  I  have  already 
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told  you,  feurround  the  capital  to  a  Terj  great  ezteu: 
on  erery  aide.  Palmjra  is  the  Tery  hearen  of  the 
body.  Erery  eenae  It  ftd  to  the  ftill  with  that  whieh 
it  chiefly  corete. 

But  when  I  add  to  this,  that  its  unriralled  podtios, 
in  respect  to  a  great  inland  trafBc,  has  poured  into  the 
lap  of  its  inhabitants  a  sudden  and  boundless  flood  of 
wealth,  making  eyery  merchant  a  prince,  you  wiU 
truly  suppose,  tibat  howerer  heartily  I  extol  it  for  its 
outward  beauties,  and  all  the  appliances  of  luxury,  I 
do  not  conceiTe  it  Tery  ftiTourable  in  its  influeneoe 
upon  the  character  of  its  population.  Palmyrenes, 
charming  as  they  are,  are  not  Romans.  They  are 
enerratod  by  riches,  and  the  luxurious  sensual  indul- 
gences which  they  bring  along  by  necessity  in  their 
train^ — all  their  eTil  power  being  here  increased  by 
the  Toluptuous  softness  of  the  climate.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  are  so.  All  Rome  cannot  furnish  a  woman 
more  truly  Roman  than  Fausta,  nor  a  man  more  wor- 
thy that  name  than  Gracchus.  It  is  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  I  now  spealL.  Those  are 
without  exception  effeminate.  They  iove  their  coun- 
try, and  their  great  queen,  but  they  are  not  a  defence 
upon  which  in  time  of  need  to  rely.  Neither  do  1 
deny  them  courage.  They  want  something  more  Tital 
still — bodily  strength  and  martial  training.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  I  should  almost  fear  for  the  issue  of  any 
encounter  between  Rome  and  Palmyra.  But  m  it  is, 
notwithstanding  the  great  achievements  of  Odonatus 
and  Zenobia,  I  cannot  but  deem  the  glory  of  this  state 
to  hare  risen  to  its  highest  point,  and  e\en  to  hnve 
passed  it.  You  may  think  mc  to  be  hasty  in  forming 
this  opinion,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will  agree  with 
me  when  you  shall  bare  seen  more  at  \eug\,\v  XYi% 
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grounds  upon  which  I  rest  it,  as  they  are  laid  do¥ 
in  ray  last  letter  to  Portia. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  these  things  when  I  s 
down  to  my  tablets,  but  rather  to  tell  you  of  myse 
and  what  I  hare  seen  and  done  since  1  last  wrote, 
have  experienced  and  enjoyed  much.  How  inde 
could  it  be  otherwise,  in  the  house  of  Gracchus,  a] 
with  Gracchus  and  Fausta  for  my  companions?  Ma: 
are  the  excursions  we  hare  together  taken  into  t 
country,  to  the  neighbouring  hills  whence  the  ci 
derives  its  ample  supply  of  water,  and  even  to  t 
rery  borders  of  the  desert.  I  have  thus  seen  mu 
of  this  people,  of  their  pursuits  and  modes  of  life,  a 
I  have  found  that  whether  they  have  been  of  the  o 
ginal  Palmyrene  population — Persian  or  Parthi 
emigrants — Jews,  Arabians,  or  even  Romans — th 
agree  in  one  thing,  love  of  their  queen,  and  in  a  ( 
termination  to  defend  her  and  her  capital  to  the  I 
extremity,  whether  against  the  encroachments  of  F 
Bia  or  Home.  Independence  is  their  watchword.  Tl: 
have  already  shown,  in  a  manner  the  most  unequi'^ 
cal,  and  to  themselves  eternally  honourable,  that  tl 
will  not  be  the  slaves  of  Sapor,  nor  dependents  up 
his  power.  And  in  that  they  have  given  at  the  ea: 
lime  the  clearest  proof  of  their  kindly  feeling  towi 
us,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  live  at  peace  with 
I  truly  hope  that  no  extravagances  on  the  part  of  1 
Queen  or  her  too-ambitious  advisers  will  endanj 
the  existing  tranquillity ;  yet  from  a  late  occurrei 
of  which  I  was  myself  a  witness  among  other  excii 
thousands,  I  am  filled  with  apprehensions. 

That  to  which  I  allude  happened  at  the  great  a 
phitheatre,  during  an  exhibition  of  games  given 
Zenobh  on  the  occasion  of  her  relwtn,  m  ^\x\b\v  i 
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Palmyreneiy  eipeeitlly  thow  of  Roman  deMtnt,  Uko 
great  delight.  I  eare»  aa  jon  know,  nothing  ^or  thtfm, 
nor  only  that,  abhor  them  for  their  power  to  imbmte 
the  people  aeenitomed  to  their  apeeiaolet  more  and 
more.  In  this  inatanee  I  was  persuaded  by  Fausta 
nnd  Gracehua  to  attend,  as  I  should  see  both  the 
Queen  and  her  subjects  under  fa?oursble  ciroom- 
•tances  to  obtain  new  knowledge  of  their  characters  | 
and  I  am  not  sorry  to  hate  beeo  there. 

The  show  could  boaat  all  the  magnificence  of  Home. 
Nothing  oonld  ezoeed  the  excitement  and  tumult  of 
the  city.  Its  whole  population  was  abroad  to  partake 
of  the  general  Joy.  Early  in  the  day  the  streets  be- 
gan to  be  tbrongfed  with  the  multitudes  who  were 
^ther  pouring  along  toward  the  theatre,  to  secure  in 
■eason  the  beet  seats,  or  with  eager  curiosity  pressing 
•Iter  the  cag^  of  wild  animals  drawn  by  elephants  or 
camels  toward  the  place  of  combat  and  slaughter.  As 
ft  part  of  this  throng,  I  found  myself,  seated  between 
Gracchus  and  Fausta,  in  their  most  sumptuous  cha- 
riot, themseWes  arrayed  in  their  most  sumptuous  at- 
tire. Our  horses  could  scarcely  do  more  than  walk, 
ftnd  were  frequently  obliged  to  stand  still,  owing  to 
the  crowds  of  men  on  horse,  on  foot,  and  in  vehicles 
of  etery  sort,  which  filled  the  streets.  The  roaring  of 
tlie  imprisoned  animals,  the  loud  voices  of  their  keep- 
ers, and  of  the  drivers  of  the  cumbrous  waggons  which 
held  them — the  neighing,  or  screaming  I  might  say, 
of  the  afiVighted  horses  every  now  and  then  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests,  lions,  tigers  or  leopards,  made  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, the  very  counterpart  of  what  we  have  «o  oflAU 
witnessed  in  Borne,  which  always  paint  mote  ^v&\^ 
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pleases  me,  and  which  I  now  descrihe  at  all,  oply  th 
you  may  helieye  what  Romans  are  so  slow  to  beliei 
that  there  are  other  cities  in  the  world  where  gre 
actions  are  done  as  well  as  in  their  own.  The  inh 
bitants  of  Palmyra  are  as  quick  as  you  could  deal 
them  to  be,  in  catching  the  yices  and  fashions  of  t] 
great  metropolis. 

*  Scipio,  Scipio,*  cried  Gracchus  suddenly  to  1 
charioteer,  *  be  not  in  too  great  haste.  It  is  in  vain 
attempt  to  pass  that  waggon ;  nay,  unless  you  shall 
a  little  more  reserved  in  your  approaches,  the  paw 
that  tawny  Numidian  will  find  its  way  to  the  ne 
of  our  favourite  Arab.  The  bars  of  his  cage  are  ot 
far  apart.' 

*  I  almost  wish  they  were  yet  larther  apart,'  said 
'and  that  he  might  fairly  find  his  way  into  t 
thickest  of  this  foolish  crowd,  and  take  a  short  x 
renge  upon  his  civilised  tormentors.  What  a  spc 
tacle  is  this — more  strange  and  savage,  I  thin 
looked  upon  aright,  than  that  which  we  are  going 
enjoy— of  you,  Gracchus,  a  pillar  of  a  great  kin 
dom ;  of  me,  a  pillar — a  lesser  one,  indeed,  but  st 
a  pillar — of  a  greater  kingdom ;  and  of  you,  Faus: 
a  woman,  all  on  our  way  to  see  wild  beasts  let  loc 
to  lacerate  and  destroy  each  other,  and,  what 
worse,  gladiators,  that  is,  educated  murderers,  i 
upon  one  another,  to  die  for  our  entertainmei 
The  best  thing  I  have  heard  of  the  Christian  sup^ 
stition  is,  that  it  utterly  denounces  and  prohibits 
its  disciples  the  frequenting  of  these  shows.  Nothi 
to  me  is  plainer  than  that  we  may  trace  the  cruelt 
of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  their  worthy  imitators  throu 
the  long  line  of  our  Emperors,  to  these  schools  whi 
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they  had  their  wAy  tnlning.  Why  were  X>omlt!ia 
and  hit  fly  irorae  than  Graechui,  or  Pito,  or  Faaata^ 
and  their  gored  elephant*  or  dying  gladiator  P* 

*  Ton  take  this  cnitom  too  teriously/  replied  Orae* 
ehnt.  *  I  fee  in  it»  80  fiir  aa  the  beasti  are  eoneemed« 
but  a  lawful  aouree  of  pleainre.  If  they  tore  not  one 
another  in  pieoee  for  onr  entertainment,  they  would 
Btill  do  it  for  their  own,  in  their  natire  foreiti ;  and 
if  it  must  be  done,  it  were  a  pity  none  enjoyed  iU 
Then  for  the  eflbots  upon  the  beholding  crowd,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  rather  neceeeary  and 
wholesome  than  otherwise.  They  help  to  rendet 
men  insensible  to  danger,  suffering,  and  death )  and 
as  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  fight  each  other, 
and  die  in  defence  of  our  liberties,  or  of  our  tyrants 
and  oppressors,  whicheyer  it  may  be,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  in  need  of  some  such  initiatory  process  in  the 
art  of  seeing  blood  shed  unmoyed,  and  of  some 
lessons  which  shall  diminish  our  Iotc  and  regard  for 
life.  As  for  the  gladiators,  they  are  wretches  who 
are  better  dead  than  alive ;  and  to  die  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  combat  is  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  to  ex- 
pire through  the  slow  and  lingering  assaults  of  a 
painful  disease.  Besides,  with  us  there  is  neyer,  as 
with  you,  cool  and  deliberate  murder  perpetrated  on 
the  part  of  the  assembly.  There  is  here  no  turning 
up  of  the  thumb.  It  is  all  honourable  fighting,  and 
honourable  killing.  What,  moreoyer,  shall  be  done 
to  entertain  the  people  ?  We  must  feed  them  with 
some  such  spectacles,  or  I  yerily  think  they  would 
turn  upon  each  other  for  amusement,  in  ciyil  broil 
and  slaughter.' 

•Your  Epicurean  philosophy  teaches  yoM,  I  am 
tLvrnrt/  §aid  I  in  reply,  '  to  draw  happinea«  aa  '5C!>x 
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best  can  from  all  the  yariouB  histitutiont  of  ProTi- 
dence  and  of  man — ^not  to  contend  but  to  receive, 
and  submit,  and  be  thankful.  It  is  a  philosophy  well 
enough  for  man's  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  but 
it  fatally  obstructs,  it  appears  to  me,  the  way  of  im- 
provement. For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  no 
philosopher,  yet  I  hold  to  this,  that  whatever  our 
reason  proves  to  be  wrong  or  defective,  it  at  the  same 
time  enforces  the  duty  of  change  and  reform — that  no 
palpable  evil,  either  in  life  or  government,  is  to  be 
passively  submitted  to  as  incurable.  In  these  spec- 
tacles I  behold  an  enormous  wrong,  a  terrific  evil ; 
and  though  I  see  not  how  the  wrong  is  to  be  re- 
dressed, nor  the  evil  to  be  removed,  I  none  the  less, 
but  so  much  the  more,  conceive  it  to  be  my  part,  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen,  to  think  and  converse,  as  now, 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  new  light 
may  dawn  upon  its  darkness.  What  think  you, 
Fausta  ?  I  hope  you  agree  with  me — nay,  as  to  that, 
I  think  Gracchus,  from  his  tone,  was  but  half  in 
earnest.* 

*It  has  struck  me  chiefly,'  said  Fausta,  *  as  a 
foolish  custom ;  not  so  much  in  itself  very  wrong, 
as  childish.  It  is  to  me  indeed  attended  with  pain, 
but  that  I  suppose  is  a  weakness  of  my  own — it 
seems  not  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  others.  I  have 
thought  it  a  poor,  barren  entertainment,  fit  but  for 
children,  and  those  grown  children  whose  minds, 
uninstructed  in  higher  things,  must  seek  their  hap- 
piness in  some  spring  of  mere  sensual  joy.  Women 
frequent  the  amphitheatre,  I  am  sure,  rather  to  make 
a  show  of  their  beauty,  their  dress,  and  equipage, 
than  for  anything  else ;  and  they  would,  I  believe, 
^9Miljr  gire  in  to  Kay  change,  ao  aa  \l  ahould  leave 


tli^m  ftn  equally  ttdf  occ&sioti  of  diapUy.  But  lo  Tu? 
u  attendiuj^  tbe  spectacles  ten^lB  to  mak^  beittcr 
Boldiersi  nnd  fitoul^r  dcfeudfirB  of  our  Qu^en,  I  cent* 
tc^%  Luciuf,  I  iook  upoD  them  with  some  fiivouf. 
But  come,  our  talk  k  getit^g  to  be  a  UttL«  too  gi^Tt;. 
Look,  Lt)£ius^  if  t1ii»  be  oot  a  brHve  sigbt  P  S^q 
wb^Lt  a  maftd  oi'  life  eacompasfifiji  tbe  ctreu« !  Atid 
its  Tast  wilIH,  from  the  lowest  6iiir^nq!e4  to  iU  xetf 
■ummlt,  swarm  AS  it  were  with  the  whole  popuiatioti 
of  palmyra.  It  is  not  qo  Urge  a  building  as  yotir 
FlaTUn,  htit  it  is  not  whoH;  unworthy  to  be  eaiit* 
poi-ed  with  it,' 

*  It  is  notf  Ittdeedf'  said  X ;  *  although  not  ao 
larg^f  it«  architecture  is  equally  m  ftccordmuce  with 
the  beat  priudples,  both  of  scieQce  »iid  taatet  and 
the  atone  is  of  a  porer  white,  and  more  finely 
worked/ 

We  now  descended  from  our  carriage,  and  made 
our  way  through  the  narrow  passages  and  up  the 
narrow  stairways  to  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  which 
was  already  more  than  half  filled.      The  seats  to 
which  we  were  conducted  were  not  far  from  those 
which  were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Queen  and  her 
train.     I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  time  was  passed 
which    intervened   between    taking   our   seats,    the 
filling  of  the  theatre,  and  the  commencement,  of  the 
games — ^how  we  all  were  amused  by  the  fierce  strug- 
glings  of  those  who  most  wished  to   exhibit  them- 
selves, for  the  best  places  ;  by  the  efforts  of  many  to 
cause  themselves  to  be  recognised  by  those  ^^^^./^^^^ 
of  higher  rank  than  themselves,   and  to   *^°*'^,  ^^* 
neighbourhood  and  escape  the  notice  of  ^t^^ers  wn 
acquaintance  would  bring  them  no  credit  ^i  ivovf 
Uughed  Mt  the  awkward  movemenU  and  \abo\xx* 
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the  servants  of  the  circus,  who  were  busying  thei 
selves  in  giving  its  final  smoothness  to  the  saw-du 
and  hurrying  through  the  last  little  offices  of  so  va 
a  preparation,  urged  on  continually  by  the  voices 
lashes  of  the  managers  of  the  games ;  nor  how  01 
ears  were  deafened  by  the  fearful  yellings  of  tl 
maddened  beasts  confined  in  the  vivaria,  the  grati 
doors  of  which  opened,  as  in  the  Roman  buildings 
the  same  kind,  immediately  on  the  arena.  Neith 
will  I  inflict  weariness  upon  myself  and  you,  by 
detailed  account  of  the  kind  and  order  of  the  gam 
at  this  time  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  tl 
people.  The  whole  show  was  an  exact  copy  fro 
the  usages  of  Rome.  I  could  hardly  believe  mysc 
in  the  heart  of  Asia.  Touching  only  oh  these  thinj 
so  familiar  to  you,  I  will  relate  what  I  was  able 
observe  of  the  Queen  and  her  demeanour,  about  whi< 
I  know  you  will  feel  chiefly  desirous  of  information 
It  was  not  till  after  the  games  had  been  son 
time  in  progress,  and  the  wrestlers  and  mock-fighte 
having  finished  their  foolish  feats,  the  combats 
wild  animals  with  each  other  had  commenced,  th 
a  herald  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  the  a; 
proach  of  the  Queen.  The  moment  that  sound,  at 
the  loud  clang  of  martial  music  which  followed  i 
was  heard,  every  eye  of  the  vast  multitude  w 
turned  to  the  part  of  the  circus  where  we  we: 
sitting,  and  near  which  was  the  passage  by  whi< 
Zenobia  would  enter  the  theatre.  The  animals  no 
tore  each  other  peicemeal,  unnoticed  by  the  imp 
tient  throng.  A  greater  care  possessed  them.  Ai 
no  sooner  did  the  object  of  this  universal  expectati< 
rereal  herself  to  their  sight,  led  to  her  seat  by  tl 
i^Mrk   Zabdan,   followed  by  l\\t  Ytvcittw  ^\]^a».  ^j 
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Longinus,  and  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  the  lank 
and  beauty  of  Falmyrai  than  one  enthuiiattio  cry  of 
loyalty  and  aflbotkm  rent  the  air»  drowning  all  other 
•oundt,  and  canting  the  silken  canopy  of  tibe  amphi* 
theatn  to  away  to  and  tto  aa  if  shaken  by  a  tempeat* 
The  Tery  fonndationa  of  the  huge  stmotnre  seemed 
to  tremble  In  their  places.  WiUi  what  queenly  dig- 
nity* yet  with  what  enchanting  sweetness,  did  the 
great  Zenobia  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  her 
people !  The  colour  of  her  cheek  mounted  and  fell 
again,  eten  as  it  would  hsTC  done  in  a  young  girl| 
and  glances  full  of  sensibility  and  lore  went  from 
her  to  erery  part  of  the  boundless  interior,  and 
seemed  to  seek  out  ereiy  indiTidual  and  to  each 
make  a  separate  return  for  the  hearty  welcome  with 
which  she  had  been  receited.  These  mutual  courte- 
sies being  quickly  ended,  the  games  again  went  on, 
and  erery  eye  was  soon  riyeted  on  the  arena  where 
animals  were  contending  with  each  other  or  with 
men. 

The  multitude  being  thus  intently  engaged,  those 
who  chose  to  employ  their  time  differently  were  left 
at  full  liberty  to  amuse  themseWes  with  conTenation 
or  otherwise,  as  it  pleased  them.  Many  a  fat  and 
unwieldy  citizen  we  saw  soundly  sleeping  in  spite  of 
the  roarings  of  the  beasts  and  the  shouts  of  the  spec- 
tators. Others,  gathering  together  in  little  societies 
of  their  own,  passed  all  the  interrals  between  the 
games,  as  well  as  the  time  taken  up  by  games  which  ' 
gaTC  them  no  pleasure,  in  discussing  with  one  ano- 
ther the  fashions,  the  news,  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Of  these  parties  we  were  one ;  for  neither  Gracchus, 
nor  Fausta,  nor  I,  cared  much  for  the  sports  of  the 
day,  and  there  were  few  fooliih  or  wise  thinf^t  \\isi,\ 
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were  not  uttered  by  one  of  us  during  the  continoanci 
of  those  tedious,  neyer-ending  games. 

<  Well,  Lucius/  said  Fausta,  '  and  what  think  yon 
now  of  our  great  Queen  P  For  the  last  half-hour 
your  eyes  having  scarcely  wandered  from  her,  you 
must  by  this  time  be  prepared  with  an  opinion.' 

<  There  can  be  little  interest,'  said  I,  *  in  hearing 
an  opinion  on  a  subject  about  which  all  the  world  is 
agreed.  I  can  only  say,  what  all  say.  I  confess  I 
have  neyer  before  seen  a  woman.  I  am  already  pre* 
pared  to  love  and  worship  her  with  you,  for  I  am  sure 
that  such  pre-eminent  beauty  exists  in  company  with 
a  goodness  that  corresponds  to  it.  Her  intellect  too 
we  know  is  not  surpassed  in  strength  by  that  of  any 
philosopher  of  the  East.  These  things  being  so, 
where  in  the  world  can  we  believe  there  is  a  woman 
to  be  compared  with  her?  As  for  Cleopatra,  she  is 
not  worthy  to  be  named.' 

As  I  uttered  these  things  with  animation  and  vehe- 
mence, showing  I  suppose  in  my  manner  how  deeply 
I  felt  all  that  I  said,  I  perceived  Fausta's  fine  coun- 
tenance glowing  with  emotion,  and  tears  of  gratified 
afiection  standing  in  her  eyes. 

Gracchus  spoke.  *  Piso,*  said  he,  •  I  do  not  won- 
der at  the  enthusiastic  warmth  of  your  language. 
Chilled  as  my  blood  is  by  the  appiioaches  of  age,  I 
feel  even  as  you  do:  nay,  I  suppose  I  feel  much 
more;  for  to  all  your  admiration,  as  a  mere  philo- 

'sophical  observer,  there  is  added  in  my  case  the 
fervid  attachment  which  springs  from  long  and  in- 
timate knowledge,  and  from  an  intercourse  which 
not  the  coolness  -of  a  single  hour  has  ever  interrupted. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  not  one  single 

J7afF  ia  so  bright  an  emanation  irom  the  \ery  soul  of 
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Im  ditinitji  wtftring  •■  U  do6t  the  form  of  hnmanitj. 

allude  to  her  amMtion.  It  la  houndleaa,  almott 
iitane.  Csaar  himself  waa  not  more  ambitioua.  But 
&  her  9!ttn  thla  ia  partly  a  tlrtue,  efen  in  iti  wildeat 
Ktraragance ;  for  it  la  neier  for  heraelf  alone  that  abe 
aachee  ao  fSur  and  lo  higfa»  but  u  much  or  more  for 
i«r  people.  She  nerer' separatee  heraelf  from  them, 
Ten  in^  thought,  and  all  her  aapiringa  are,  that  abe 
icraelf  may  be  great  indeed,  but  that  her  country 
say  vith  and  through  her  be  great  alao,  and  her 
teople  happy*  When  I  aee  her  aa  nov  aurrounded 
tj  her  subjects,  and  lodged  in  their  tery  heart  of 
learts,  I  wish — and  fervently  would  I  pray,  were 
here  gods  to  implore-— that  her  restless  spirit  may  be 
it  peace,  and  that  she  may  seek  no  higher  good  either 
or  herself  or  her  people  than  that  which  we  now 
injoy.  But  I  confess  myself  to  be  full  of  apprehen- 
ion.  I  treinble  for  my  country.  And  yet  here  is 
ny  little  rebel,  Fausta,  who  will  not  hearken  to  this, 
mt  adds  the  fuel  of  her  own  fiery  spirit  to  feed  that 
if  her  great  mistress.  It  were  beyond  a  doubt  a 
food  law  which  should  exclude  women  from  any 
lart  in  public  affairs.' 

'  Dear  father,  how  do  you  remind  me  of  the  elder 
iiJato,  in  the  matter  of  the  Oppian  Law!  While  women 
nterfered  in  public  affairs,  only  to  promote  the  iu- 
erests  of  their  worthy  husbands,  the  lords  of  the 
rorld,  the  great  Cato  had  never  thought  but  to  com- 
nend  them ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  seek  to  secure 
tome  privileges  very  dear  to  them  as  women,  and 
ilamour  a  little  in  order  to  obtain  them,  than  straight- 
vay  they  were  nuisances  in  the  body  politic,  and 
)ught  to  be  restrained  by  enactments  from  hviVn^ 
wj^  voice  In  the  buainess  of  the  state.    Tru\^  I  l\\Vt^ 
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this  la  far  from  generous  treatment.  And  happy  am 
I,  for  one,  that  at  length  the  gods  In  their  good  pro- 
vidence haye  permitted  that  one  woman  should  arise 
to  vindicate  her  sex  against  the  tyranny  of  their  an- 
cient oppressors  and  traducers.  If  I  might  appoint 
to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  their  offices,  I  could  wish 
nothing  merrier  than  that  that  same  Cato  should  he 
made  the  news-carrier  from  the  kingdom  of  Zenohia 
to  the  council  of  the  gods.  How  he  would  enjoy 
his  occupation ! — But  seriously,  dear  father,  I  see  not 
that  our  Queen  has  any  more  of  this  same  amhitiou 
than  men  are  in  the  same  position  permitted  to  have, 
and  accounted  all  the  greater  for  it.  Is  that  a  vice 
in  Zenohia  which  is  a  glory  in  Aurelian  P  Longinus 
would  not  decide  so.  But  see  how  intent  the  Queen 
is  upon  the  games.' 

'  I  would  rather,'  said  I,  *  that  she  should  not  gaie 
upon  so  cruel  a  sight.  But  see !  the  Princess  Julia 
has  hidden  her  head  in  the  folds  of  her  veil.' 

*  Julia's  heart,'  said  Fausta,  •  is  even  tenderer  than 
a  woman's.  Besides,  if  I  mistake  not,  shQ  has  on 
this  point  at  least  adopted  some  of  the  notions  of  the 
Christians.  Paul  of  Antioch  has  not  heen  without 
his  power  over  her.  And  truly  his  genius  is  well 
nigh  irresistible.  A  stronger  intellect  than  hers 
might  without  shame  yield  to  his.  Look,  look  !— 
the  elephant  will  surely  conquer  after  all.  The  gods 
grant  he  may!  He  is  a  noble  creature,  but  how 
cruelly  beset!  Thr^e  such  foes  are  too  much  for  a 
fair  battle.  How  he  has  wreathed  his  trunk  round 
that  tiger,  and  now  whirls  him  in  the  air !  But  the 
rhinoceros  sees  his  advantage:  quick — quick!' 

Fausta,  too,  could  not  endure  the  savage  sight,  but 
turned  her  head  away ;  for  live  \«i^t  tVvvaatiwTi^^  ^\ 
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liant  lifted  the  tiger  from  the  ground,  in  the 
leh  him  again  to  the  earth,  teixed  the  moment, 
'on  the  nohle  animal  could  reeoTer  himself, 
Ilia  enormous  tusk  deep  in  his  Titals.     It  was 

both,  for  the  assailant,  unable  to  extricate 
a,  was  crushed  through  eTcry  bone  in  his 
J  the  weight  of  the  falling  elephant  A  sin» 
r  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  who  now 

his  Joy  by  coursing  round  and  round  the 

11,  well,' said  Gracchus,  *  they  would  hare  died 
orest ;  what  signifies  itP  But  why  is  this  blast 
ipetsP  It  is  the  royal  flourish.  Ah!  I  see 
is ;  the  sons  of  Zenobia,  whom  none  miss  not 
present,  are  about  to  enter  the  theatre.  They 
mends  by  the  noise  of  their  approach  for  their 
iry  absence.  Yet  these  distant  shouts  are 
lan  usual.  The  gods  grant  that  none  of  my 
ay  turn  true  I ' 

ooner  had  Gracchus  ended  these  words,  while 
i  grew  pale  with  anxious  expectation,  than 
.y  the  three  sons  of  the  Queen  made  their 
ince,  and — how  shall  I  say  it  ? — arrayed  in 
.1  purple,  and  habited  in  all  respects  as  Caissrs. 
led  to  me  as  if  at  that  very  moment  the  pillars 

flourishing  empire  crumbled  to  their  founda- 
And  now  while  I  write,  and  the  heat  of  tliat 
t  is  passed,  I  cannot  but  predict  dinaster  and 
t  lesst  fierce  snd  deRolating  wars,  as  the  con- 
:e  of  the  rash  act.  I  Icnow  the  soul  of  Anre- 
id  that  it  will  never  brook  what  it  shsll  st» 
s  dream  to  be  an  indignity — ncvor  endure  so 
is  the  thought  of  rivalry  in  another,  whether 

or  foreigner,  man  or  woman.     To  tbinV  vX  \ia 
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treason  with  him — a  crime  for  which  blood  only  can 
atone. 

Haying  entered  thus  the  amphitheatre,  assuming  a 
high  and  haughty  bearing,  as  if  they  were  already 
masters  of  the  world,  they  adyanced  to  the  front 
railing,  and  there  received  the  tumultuous  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  A  thousand  different  cries  filled 
the  air.  Each  uttered  the  sentiment  which  po8« 
sessed  him,  regardless  of  all  but  testifying  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  reigning  house.  Much  of  the 
language  was  directed  against  Rome,  which,  since 
the  circulation  of  the  rumours  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  has  become  the  object  of  their  most  Jealoui 
regard.  Aurelian's  name  was  coupled  with  eTcrj 
term  of  reproach.  <  Is  Aurelian  to  possess  the  whoh 
earth?'  cried  one.  'Who  are  Romans?'  cried  ano- 
ther ;  •  the  story  of  Valerian  shows  that  they  are  no 
invincible.'  *  We  will  put  Zabdas  and  Zenobii 
against  the  world ! '  shouted  others.  *  The  conqueroi 
of  Egypt  for  ever! — long  live  the  great  Zabdas! 
rose  from  every  quarter.  It  were  in  vain  to  attemp 
to  remember  or  write  down  half  the  violent  thing 
which  in  this  hour  of  madness  were  uttered.  Thi 
games  were  for  a  long  time  necessarily  suspended 
and  the  whole  amphitheatre  was  converted  into  ai 
arena  of  political  discussion,  from  which  arose  th< 
confused  din  of  unnumbered  voices,  like  the  roar  o 
the  angry  ocean.  I  looked  at  Zenobia ;  she  was  caln 
— satisfied.  Pride  was  upon  her  lip  and  brow.  S( 
like  a  god  was  the  expression  of  her  whole  form 
that  for  a  moment  I  almost  wished  her  mistress  c 
the  world.  She  seemed  worthy  to  reign.  Julia  wa 
evidently  sad,  and  almost  distressed ;  Longinus,  im 
penetrable  M  marble ;  Zabdas,  VA^ck  vivd  lowering  a 
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Quiet  wu  at  lengfth  restored,  and  the  games  weut 
on. 

A  messenger  came  now  from  the  Queen  to  our 
teat,  with  the  request  that  Fausta  should  join  her, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  distant  intercourse  of 
looks  and  signs.     So,  accompanied  by  Gracchus,  she 
was  soon  placed  by  the  side  of  Zenobia,  whose  happi- 
ness seemed  doubled  by  the  society  of,  I  believe,  her 
choicest  friend.    Left  now  to  myself,  I  had  leisure  to 
think  and  to  obserre.     A  more  gorgeous  show  than 
this  Tast  assembly  presented,  I  think  I  never  before 
beheld — ^no,  not  even  in  the  Flavian.     Although  in 
Bome  we  seem  to  draw  together  people  of  all  regions 
and  all  climes,  yet  after  all  the  North  and  West  pre- 
ponderate, and  we  lack  the  gayer  costumes  which  a 
larger  proportion  of  these  Orientals  would  add  to  our 
spectacles.     Not  to  say  too,  that  here  in  the  East  the 
beauty  of  woman  is  more  transcendent,  and  the  forms 
of  the  men  cast  in  a  finer  mould.     Every  variety  of 
complexion  is  here  also  to  be  seen,  from  the  jet  black 
of  the  slender  Ethiopian,  to  the  more  than  white  of 
the  women  of  the  Danube.   Here  I  saw  before  me,  in 
one  promiscuous  throng,  arrayed  in  their  national 
dresses,    Persians,    dark-skinned    Indians,    swarthy 
Egyptians,  the  languishing  soft-eyed  Syrian,  nymphs 
from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  women  of  the  Jews 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — Greeks  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  Islands  and  Attica,  with  their  classic 
costume  and  statue*  like  forms  and  faces — Romans, 
and,  abounding  over  all  and  more  beautiful  than  all, 
the  richly-habited  nobles  and  gentry  of  Palmyra  it- 
self. I  enjoyed  the  scene  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher; 
nay,  as  a  Roman  too ;  and  could  not  but  de«vt«  fi^t^ 
ncsil^^  that  tho  state,  of  whose  proRpcrll^  Vl  nv^^ 
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clear  a  token,  might  last  even  with  Rome  itself. 
wished  you  and  Lucilia  at  my  side — ^not  to  ment 
the  little  Gallus — not,  as  you  may  believe,  to  witn 
the  games,  but  to  behold  in  this  remote  centre  of  A 
so  fair  a  show  of  our  common  race. 

It  was  not  till  the  sun  was  already  about  to  sink 
the  west,  that  the  games  ended,  and  the  crowds  < 
persed,  and  I  once  more  found  myself  in  the  peace 
precincts  of  home ;  for  so  already  do  I  call  the  hof 
table  dwelling  of  Gracchus. 

*  So,  Faust  a,'  said  I,  *  you  forsook  your  old  frii 
Lucius  for  the  companionship  of  a  queen  ?  Trul 
cannot  blame  you,  for  most  gladly  would  I  too  h 
gone  and  made  one  of  your  circle.  How  irksome 
t!]e  forms  and  restraints  of  station,  and  even  of 
ciety!  how  little  freedom  do  they  allow  in  the  expi 
sion  of  our  real  sentiments  !  Could  I  have  sat  ^ 
you  by  Zenobia,  can  I  doubt  that  by  a  frank  disclos 
of  my  feelings  and  opinions,  I  could  have  correc 
some  errors,  softened  some  prejudices,  and  at 
same  time  gained  her  esteem — her  esteem  for  mc 
mean,  as  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  her  kingdom, 
though  none  the  less  a  Boman  ?  It  would  haye  b( 
a  fortunate  moment  for  such  communication  as  I 
sire.  I  trust  yet,  seeing  such  a  promise  has  gone  fc 
from  you,  to  see  her  in  her  own  palace.' 

*  Indeed  you  shall/  said  Fausta;  *it  has  only  h 
owing  to  fatigue,  after  her  long  excursion,  and  to  I 
show  of  games,  that  you  haTC  not  seen  her  longbei 
this.  She  is  well  aware  of  your  rank  and  footing 
intimacy  with  Aurelian,  and  of  the  object  for  wh 
you  make  this  visit  to  her  capital,  and  has  expres 
frequent  and  earnest  desires  of  an  interview  with  y 

And  now  have  I  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you  of 
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speedy  pleasure  and  honour  tliat  await  you.  ^Vhat 
will  you  give  to  know  the  tenor  of  what  1  have  to 
say?' 

I  will  c  "infer  the  greatest  honour  in  ray  power/ 
said  I :  *  I  will  dislodge  the  Emperor  from  my  own 
finger  and  replace  him  upon  yours.  Here  I  offer  you 
the  head  of  Aurelian — cut,  not  iudecd  by  the  cunning 
tool  of  Demetrius  of  Rome,  but  doubtlrsH  by  some 
competent  artist.     Is  it  not  a  fair  olFer,  (Jracchus?* 

**  I  fear,  unless  you  make  a  different  and  a  bettor 
one,  you  will  scarce  open  the  lips  of  our  tierce  patriot,* 
answered  Gracchus. 

<  That  will  he  not,'  said  Fausta ;  *  were  he  to  en- 
gage by  to-morrow  to  make  himself  over  into  a  veri- 
table, sound-hearted,  queen-loving  Pulmyrene,  it  would 
not  be  more  than  he  ought  to  do.  I  am  sure,  old 
Solon  toiled  hard  to  make  a  Roman  out  of  rac,  and 
how  do  I  know  but  it  was  at  your  instanco  ?  And  it 
having  been  so,  as  I  must  believe,  what  less  can  you 
do  in  atonement  than  to  plant  yourself  here  upon  tlie 
soil  of  Palmyra  ?  A  Roman,  trust  me,  takes  quick 
root  in  this  rich  earth,  and  soon  shoots  up  and  spreads 
out  into  a  perfectly  proportioned  Palmyrene,  tall  and 
beautiful  as  a  date  tree.  Father,  how  can  we  bribe 
him?  You  shake  your  head  as  if  without  hope.  Well, 
let  us  wait  till  Calpurnius  returns ;  when  you  find  him 
an  Oriental,  perhaps  you  may  be  induced  to  emigrate 
too.  Surely  it  is  no  such  groat  matter  to  remove 
from  Rome  to  Palmyra.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  love 
Rome  any  the  less,  but  only  Palmyra  more.  1  still 
trust  we  shall  ever  dwell  in  friendship  with  oach  other. 
We  certainly  must  desire  it,  who  are  half  Roman, 
But  why  do  I  keep  you  in  such  painful  8UR\^enftc  ? 
Hear,  then,  m/  message,  which  is,  that  you  \Vv\\  vi^« 
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pear  at  the  palace  of  Zenobia  to-morrow.  The  Que 
desires  a  private  interview  with  you,  and  for  that  p 
pose  will  receive  no  other  visitors.  Her  messen 
will  in  the  morning  apprise  you  of  the  hour,  and  c* 
duct  you  to  the  palace  !  Ah !  I  see  by  your  coi 
tenance  how  delighted  you  are.     It  is  no  wonder.' 

*  I  am  delighted,  indeed/  said  I ;  '  that  is  a  pari 
my  feeling,  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  I  cannot,  ace 
tomed  even  as  I  have  been  to  associate  with  the  h 
in  rank  and  intellect  in  various  countries,  with 
some  inward  perturbation,  think  of  meeting  for 
first  time  so  remarkable  a  person ;  one  whose  nam 
known  not  only  throughout  Asia,  but  the  world ;  i 
whose  genius  and  virtues  are  the  theme  of  univei 
wonder  and  praise.  Then,  Fausta,  Zenobia  is  a  1 
man,  and  a  woman  inspires  an  awe  which  man  ne 
does ;  and  what  is  more  yet,  she  is  of  a  marvell 
beauty,  and  before  that  most  perfect  work  of  the  gc 
a  beautiful  woman,  I  am  apt  to  be  awkward  i 
dumb ;  at  the  least — ^which  perhaps  is  it — made 
think  too  much  of  myself  to  acquit  myself  well.  1 
may  think  that  I  exaggerate  these  feelings.  Possi 
I  do.  Certainly  they  are  not  of  such  strength  the 
do  not  gladly  seize  upon  the  favour  thus  extend 
and  count  myself  honoured  and  happy.* 

*  Where,  Lucius,  tell  me  where  you  learned  t 
new  dialect,  which  runs  so  sweetly  when  woman 
the  theme.     Sure  am  I,  it  is  not  Boman.     Ovid 
it  not.    Nor  yet  is  it  Palmyrene.    Do  we  owe  it  t 
rich  invention  of  your  own  ?* 

*  Fausta,  I  am  in  earnest  in  what  I  have  said, 
is  my  own  native  dialect — instinctive.  Therefore  lai 
not,  hut  give  me  a  lesson  how  I  shall  deport  mys 

Bcmemher  the  lessons  1  have  ao  m«xr«s  \.voca%  ^iven  ^ 
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in  Homo,  and  now  that  you  have  rinen  into  tlio  teat 
of  power,  return  them  as  you  are  bound  to  do.' 

« Now  are  you  both  little  more  than  two  foolinh 
children,  but  Just  escaped  from  the  nursery/  cried 
Gracchus,  who  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  por- 
tico, little  heeding,  to  all  appearance,  what  was  going 
on.  '  Lucius,  ask  no  advice  of  that  wild  school-girl. 
Listen  to  me,  who  am  a  counsellor,  and  of  age,  and 
ought,  if  I  do  not,  to  speok  the  words  of  wisdom. 
Take  along  with  thee  nothing  but  thy  common  sense, 
and  an  honest  purpose,  and  then  Venus  herself  would 
not  daunt  thee,  nor  Rhadamanthus  and  the  Furies 
terrify.  Forget  not  too,  that  beneath  this  exterior 
corering,  first  of  clothes,  and  then  of  flesh,  there  lies 
enshrined  in  the  breast  of  Zenobia,  as  of  you  and  me, 
a  human  heart,  and  that  this  is  ever  and  in  all  the 
same,  eternally  responsive  to  the  same  notes,  by  whom* 
soever  struck.  This  is  a  great  secret.  Believe  too, 
that  in  our  good  Queen  this  heart  is  pure  as  a  child's; 
or,  if  I  may  use  another  similitude,  and  you  can  un- 
derstand it,  pure  as  a  Christian's — rather,  perhaps,  as 
a  Christian's  ought  to  be.  Take  this  aluo,  that  tlio  high 
tremble  to  meet  the  low,  as  often  as  the  low  to  meet 
the  high.  Now  ask  no  more  counsel  of  Fausta,  but 
digest  what  the  oraclo  has  given  out,  and  which  now 
for  the  night  is  silent.' 

In  this  sportive  mood  wo  separated. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  following  day,  the 
expected  messenger  appeared,  and  announcing  the 
Queen's  pleasure  that  I  should  attend  her  at  the  pa- 
lace, conducted  me  there  with  as  much  of  state  as  if 
I  had  been  Aurelian's  ambassador. 

On  t^nritjg  at  the  palace,  I  waa  ushered  iuVo  «kXk 
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apartment,  not  large,  but  of  exquisite  architecti 
finished  and  furnished  in  the  Persian  taste,  where 
Zenobia  and  Julia.  At  the  feet  of  the  Queen,  ; 
supporting  them  upon  an  embroidered  cushion  of  8 
there  lay  crouched  a  beautiful  Indian  slave.  If  it 
her  office  to  bear  that  light  and  pretty  burden 
seemed  to  be  her  pleasure  too ;  for  she  was  < 
weaving  round  it  in  playful  manner  her  jewelled 
gcrs  ;  casting  upwards  to  her  mistress  frequent  glai 
of  most  affectionate  regard, 

*  Noble  Piso,'  said  the  Queen,  after  I  had 
proachcd  and  saluted  her  in  the  appointed  manner, 
gives  me  pleasure  to  greet  one  of  your  ancient  ni 
in  Palmyra.  I  seem  already  acquainted  with  ; 
through  my  fast  friends  Gracchus  and  his  bri 
daughter.  You  have  lost  nothing,  I  am  sure,  in  C( 
ing  to  us  first  through  their  lips ;  and  if  any  lips 
honest  and  true,  it  is  theirs.  We  welcome  you  to 
city  of  the  desert.* 

*  Great  Queen,*  I  replied,  *  it  is  both  a  pleasure 
a  pain  to  find  myself  in  your  brilliant  capitaL  I 
Rome  upon  a  melancholy  errand,  which  I  have  as 
but  half  accomplished.  Till  success  shall  crown  i 
can  but  half  enjoy  the  novel  scenes,  full  of  interest 
beauty,  which  your  kingdom  and  city  present.  It 
to  rescue  a  brother— if  I  may  speak  for  one  mon 
of  myself — ^held  in  captivity  since  the  disaster  of  V 
rian,  that  I  set  sail  from  Italy,  and  am  now  a  dwc 
in  Palmyra.  From  this  point,  I  persuaded  myse 
could  best  operate  for  his  deliverance.  My  first 
pulse  was  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  ask  of 
both  counsel  and  aid.* 

'  They  should  have  been  gUdly  yours,  very  heai 
yours.     It  was  a  foul  deed  oi  Stt^ot — wA  ^  ^aA.^ 
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that  of  the  great  Cennor,  and  of  your  father  the  goo<l 
('Ueius  Piio.  And  yot  I  see  not  much  that  I  could 
Imve  done.' 

*  Refuse  not  my  thanks/  said  I,  *  for  tlio  expression 
of  so  generous  sentiments.  I  am  sure  I  should  haye 
Hhared  a  goodness  of  which  all  seemed  to  partake,  had 
I  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  appeal  to  you.  But 
I  was  soon  convinced,  by  the  arguments  of  both  Grac- 
chus and  Fausta,  that  my  chance  of  success  was  greater 
through  private  than  through  public  enterprise.  And 
happy  am  I  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  have  found  and 
employed  an  emissar}',  who,  if  the  business  be  capable 
of  accomplishment  by  human  endeavours,  will«  ^vith 
more  likelihood  than  any  other  that  could  easily  be 
named,  accomplish  it.  Aurelian  himself  could  not 
here  do  as  much  nor  as  well  as  Isaac  of  Rome.' 

*  I  believe,'  said  Zenobia,  *  you  will  readily  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  Rome  has  nevi»r  respected 
herself  so  little  as  in  her  neglect  of  Valerinn  iiud  his 
fcllow-sufTcrcrs.  But  for  the  scathing  got  from  our 
arm,  the  proud  Persian  had  come  out  of  that  encounter 
with  nothing  but  laurels.  We,  thanks  to  tlie  bravery 
and  accomplished  art  of  Odenatus,  tore  off  some  of 
those  laurela,  and  left  upon  the  body  of  the  GnMit  King 
the  marks  of  blows  which  smart  yet.  This  Indian  girl 
at  my  feet  was  of  the  household  of  Sapor — a  slave  of 
one  of  those  women  of  whom  we  took  a  tent  full.  The 
shame  of  this  loss  yet  rankles  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
king.  But  should  Home  have  dealt  so  by  her  good 
Emperor  and  her  brave  soldiers  P  Ooglit  she  to  have 
left  It  to  a  then  new  and  small  power  to  take  ven- 
geance on  her  mean,  base-minded,  yet  powerful  foe  ? 
It  is  not  even  yet  loo  )atc,  methinks,  for  her  lo  *\,v[ 
honelf,  were  it  only  to  rescue  one  of  the  uo\)\q  Y\o\x« 
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of  Fiso.  FerBaps  it  may  be  with  some  intent  of  this 
kind  that  \?e  hear  ramours  of  an  Asiatic  expedition, 
Aurelian,  we  learn,  having  wearied  himself  with  Tic- 
tory  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  turns  his  thoughts  towards 
the  East.  What  can  his  aim  be,  if  notFersia?  But 
I  truly  rejoice  that  through  efforts  of  your  own  you 
haye  so  good  prospect  of  seeing  again  your  captive 
brother.* 

'  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the  Roman 
Emperor,'  I  replied,  *  but  such  as  is  common  to  all. 
Though  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Aurelian,  I 
am  not  a  political  confidant.  I  can  only  conjecture 
touching  his  designs,  from  my  acquaintance  with  his 
character,  and  the  features  of  the  policy  he  has  adopted 
and  avowed  as  that  which  is  to  govern  his  administra- 
tion. And  this  policy  is  that  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  so  many  of  those  who  before  him  have  been 
raised  to  the  head  of  our  nation,  namely  this,  that, 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  embracing  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  their  thickly-scattered  nations,  there  shall 
be  but  one  empire,  and  of  that  one  empire  but  one 
head.  It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  Aurelian  to  restore 
to  the  empire  the  unity  by  which  it  was  distinguished 
and  blessed  under  the  two  Antonines.  And  already 
his  movements  in  Gaul  show  that  his  practice  is  to 
conform  to  his  theory.  I  feel  that  you  will  pardon, 
nay,  that  you  will  commend  me  for  the  plainness  with 
which  I  impart  such  knowledge  as  I  may  possess.  It 
will  be  to  me  the  dearest  happiness,  if  I  can  subserve 
in  any  way,  consistently  with  my  duty  to  Rome,  the 
interests  of  Falmyra  and  her  Queen.* 

Oman,*  said  Zenobia  in  reply,  *  I  honour  your 
,  ami  thank  jou  for  ^oux  l^ilVi  Va  \xv^  ^eue- 
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rotity.  It  it  not,  I  tMure  you,  misplaced.  I  am  glad 
to  know  from  ao  authentic  a  tource  the  policy  of  Aure- 
lian.  I  surmised  as  much  before.  All  that  I  hate 
thought  will  come  true.  The  rumours  which  are 
afloat  are  not  without  foundation.  Your  emperor  un- 
derstands that  I  have  a  policy  as  well  as  he,  and  a 
fixed  purpose  as  well  as  he.  I  will  neyer  fall  from 
what  I  have  been,  but  into  ruin  final  and  complete. 
I  have  lived  a  sovereign  Queen,  and  so  I  will  die* 
The  son  of  Valerian  received  Odenatus  and  Zenobia 
as  partners  in  empire.  We  were  representatives  of 
Rome  in  the  East.  Our  dignities  and  our  titles  were 
those  of  Gallienus.  It  were  small  boasting  to  say  that 
they  were  worn  not  less  worthily  here  than  in  Rome. 
And  this  association  with  Rome — 1  sought  it  not.  It 
was  offered  as  a  tribute  to  our  greatness.  Shall  it  be 
dissolved  at  the  will  of  AurelianP — and  Palmyra,  no 
longer  needed  as  a  scourge  for  the  Great  King,  be 
broken  down  into  a  tributary  province,  an  obscure  ap- 
])cndage  of  your  greatness  P  May  the  gods  forsake  me 
tliat  moment  I  am  false  to  my  country !  I  too  am  am- 
bitious, as  well  as  Aurelian.  And  let  him  be  told, 
tlmt  I  stipulate  for  a  full  partnersliip  of  the  Roman 
power— ^my  sons  to  bear  the  name  and  rank  of  Csesar 
— or  the  tie  which  unites  Palmyra  to  Rome  is  at  once 
and  for  ever  sundered,  and  she  stands  before  the  world 
an  independent  kingdom,  to  make  good  as  she  may, 
by  fonts  of  arms,  her  claims  to  that  high  dimity;  and 
the  nnns  which  have  prevailed  from  the  Nile  to  the 
siiores  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
jVIcditorranean,  and  have  triumphed  mora  than  once 
o\<T  ll)e  pride  and  power  of  Persia,  may  be  trusted  in 
any  ontrountrr,  if  the  fales  should  so  ordain,  mWv  ^iNViw 
Home  hcj'Bvlf,     The  conqueror  of  Egypt  wouXOli  \  \i^ 
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in  merit,  else  were  many  a  dame  of  Palmyra  where  I 
am,  and  I  a  patient  household  drudge.  Birth,  and 
station,  and  power,  are  before  these.  Men  bow  be- 
fore names,  and  sceptres,  and  robes  of  office,  lower 
than  before  the  gods  themselyes.  Nay,  here  in  the 
East,  power  itself  were  a  shadow  without  its  tinsel 
trappings.  'Tis  Tain  to  stand  against  the  world.  I 
am  one  of  the  general  herd.  What  they  honour,  I 
crave.  This  coronet  of  pearl,  this  gorgeous  robe,  tiiis 
golden  chair,  this  human  footstool,  in  the  eye  of  a  se- 
vere judgment,  may  signify  but  little.  Zeno  or  Dio- 
genes might  smile  upon  them  with  contempt.  But  so 
thinks  not  the  world.  It  is  no  secret  that  in  Timolans, 
Hercnnianus,  and  Yabalathus  dwells  not  the  wisdom 
of  Longinus,  nor  the  virtue  of  Valerian.  What  then 
so  crazed  the  assembled  people  o£  Palmyra,  but  the 
purple-coloured  mantle  of  the  Roman  Cesar  P  I  am 
for  that  fathoms  deeper  in  the  great  heart  of  my  peo- 
ple. These  are  poor  opinions,  so  thou  judgest,  Roman, 
for  the  pupil  of  the  chief  philosopher  of  our  age,  and 
through  him  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
But  forget  not  that  I  am  an  Oriental  and — a  woman. 
This  double  nature  works  at  my  heart  with  more  thai 
all  the  power  of  the  schools.  Who  and  what  so  stron 
as  the  divinity  within?* 

This  is  a  poor  record,  my  Curtius,  of  what  fell  fro 
this  extraordinary  woman.     Would  that  I  could  t 
down  the  noble  sentiments  which,  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  I  could  not  approve,  came  from  her  lip? 
a  laui^uage  worthy  of  her  great  teacher!   Would  ' 
I  could  transfer  to  my  pages  the  touching  eloqu^ 
of  the  divine  Julia,  whose  mind,  I  know  not  how 
moves  in  a  higher  world  than  ours !  Sometimes— 
manf  times,  her  thoughUi  ftlta\ige\>j  e\io\x%\v^  vait' 
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beford  me  the  image  of  the  ChritUan  Probuf,  of  whom 
I  had  till  then  acarcely  thought  siuce  our  parting. 
For  a  long  time  wai  thia  interriew  continued — an  in- 
terview to  me  more  stirring  than  any  other  of  my  life, 
andf  owing  to  the  part  I  wat  obliged  to  take,  almost 
]iainfiilly  so.  Much  that  I  said  could  not  but  have 
grated  harshly  upon  the  proud  and  ambitious  spirit  of 
Zenobia.  But  I  shrunk  from  nothing  that  in  the  least 
degree  might  tend  to  shake  her  in  the  designs  which 
now  possess  and  agitate  her,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  cannot  be  carried  out  without  great  danger  to  the 
safety  or  existence  of  her  kingdom ;  though  I  cannot 
but  say,  that  if  a  rupture  should  occur  between  Pal 
myra  and  Rome,  imprudence  miglit  indeed  be  charged 
upon  Zenobia,  but  guilt,  deep  guilt,  would  lie  at  the 
door  of  Aurelian.  It  was  a  great  aid  that  Julia,  in 
all  I  said,  was  my  ally.  Her  assent  gnyc  double  force 
to  eyery  argument  I  used  ;  for  Zenobia  trusts  her  as  a 
sister — I  bad  almost  said,  rcTeres  her  as  a  divinity. 
Beautiful  it  was  to  witness  their  freedom  and  their 
love.  The  gods  avert  every  calamity  from  their 
heads ! 

When  we  had  in  this  manner,  as  I  have  said,  a  long 
time  discoursed,  Zenobia,  at  length,  rining  from  her 
scat,  said  to  me,  *  Now  do  we  owe  you  Bomo  fair  re- 
turn, noble  Piso,  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have 
liHtcned  to  our  treasonable  words.  If  it  please  you, 
accompany  ub  now  to  some  other  part  of  our  palace, 
and  it  will  bo  strange  if  we  cannot  find  something 
worthy  of  your  regard.' 

So  flaying,  we  bent  our  way  in  company,  idly  talk- 
ing of  Buch  thin^H  as  offered,  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
vast  building,  paHwinu^  tliroii«j;h  and  lingering  hero  and 
there  in  nmny  n  rich ly-wro light  liall  aud  toonv,  \\)^ 
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turning  suddenly  into  a  saloon  of  Egyptian  device, 
-where  we  heard  the  sound  of  Toices,  I  found  myself 
in  the  presence  of  Gracchus  and  Fausta,  Longinus  and 
Zabdas,  with  a  few  others  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Pal- 
myra. I  need  not  say  how  delighted  I  was.  It  was 
a  meeting  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  in  the 
evening  of  this  day,  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  pa- 
lace between  Julia  and  Fausta,  that  I  banqueted  upon 
the  purest  pleasure  of  my  life. 
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You  could  not  but  suppose,  my  Curtius,  when  you 
came  to  the  end  of  my  last  letter,  that  I  should  soon 
write  again,  and  not  leaTO  you  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  passed  the  evening  at  the  palace  of 
Zenobia.  Accordingly,  knowing  that  you  would 
desire  this,  I  had  no  sooner  tied  and  sealed  my  epis- 
tle, than  I  sat  down  to  giye  you  those  minute  recol- 
lections of  incident  and  of  conversation  in  which  you 
and  Lucilia  both  so  much  delight,  and  which  indeed, 
in  the  present  instance,  are  not  unimportant  in  their 
bearing  upon  my  future  lot.  But  this  I  shall  leave 
to  your  own  conjectures.  A  tempest  of  rain  makes 
me  a  necessary  prisoner  to  the  house,  but  the  pleasant 
duty  of  writing  to  you  spreads  sunshine  on  all  witiiin 
my  room.     I  trust  in  the  gods  that  you  are  all  well. 

Of  the  banquet  in  that  Egyptian  hall,  and  its  im- 
mediate attendant  circumstances,  I  need  not  tell 
you.  It  was  like  other  feasts  of  ceremony,  where 
the  niceties  of  form  constantly  obtrude  themsclvcR, 
and  check  too  much  the  flow  of  conversation.  Thou 
too  one's  mind  is  necessarily  distracted,  where  tho 
feast  is  sumptuous,  by  the  rarity  of  the  dishes,  tho 
richness  of  the  service,  and  the  pomp  and  stir  of  tho 
attendance.  Never  was  it  my  fortune  in  Rome  to 
recljnc  nt  a  tabic  of  more  imperial  splcndouw     ^ot 
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Lucilia's  sake  I  will  just  say,  that  the  service  was  of 
solid  gold,  most  elaborately  cai-ved,  and  covered  with 
designs  illustrative  of  points  of  the  Egyptian  annals. 
Our  wine-cups  were  also  of  gold,  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones ;  and  for  each  kind  of  wine,  a  different 
cup,  set  with  jewels,  typical  of  the  character  of  the 
wine  for  which  it  was  intended.  These  were  by  the 
hand  of  Demetrius.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  Boman 
meal,  in  its  fashions  and  conduct,  though  the  table 
was  spread  with  many  delicacies  peculiar  to  the 
Orientals.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  carpets,  represented,  in  the  colours  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Persian  artists,  scenes  of  the  life 
and  reign  of  the  great  Queen  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
Zenobia  reckons  herself  a  descendant.  Cleopatra 
was  all  around,  above,  and  beneath.  Music  at  inter- 
vals, as  the  repast  drew  towards  a  close,  streamed  in 
from  invisible  performers,  and  added  a  last  and  crown- 
ing charm.  The  conversation  was  light  and  sportful, 
taking  once  or  twice  only,  and  accidentally,  as  it 
were,  a  political  turn.  These  graceful  Palmyrenes 
act  a  winning  part  in  all  the  high  courtesies  of  life ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  their  de- 
meanour, free  and  frank,  yet  never  forgetful  of  the 
presence  of  Zenobia,  nor  even  of  me,  a  representative 
in  some  manner  of  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

The  moon,  nearly  at  her  full,  was  already  shining 
bright  in  the  heavens,  when  we  left  the  tables,  and 
walking  first  for  a  time  Bpon  the  cool  pavements  of 
the  porticos  of  the  palace,  then  descended  to  the 
gardens,  and  separating  in  groups,  moved  away  at 
will  among  their  endless  windings.  Zenobia,  as  if 
desiring   some  private    conference   with   her   great 

'er,  left  us  in  company  -witii  "Lon^Vaxx^*    \\.\(ai 
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my  good  and  happj  fortune  to  find  myself  in  the 
society  of  Julia  and  Fausta,  with  whom  I  directed 
my  steps  toward  the  remoter  and  more  quiet  parts  of 
the  garden  —  for  nearer  the  palace  there  were  still  to 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  merriment,  and  of  the  in- 
struments furnishing  a  soft  and  delicious  entertain- 
ment for  such  as  chose  to  remain  longer  in  the 
palace.  Of  the  rest  of  the  company,  some  like  our- 
selves wandered  among  the  labyrinthian  walks  o 
this  rast  pleasure-ground,  while  others,  already  weary, 
or  satisfied  with  enjoyment,  returned  early  to  their 
homes. 

The  eveningy  shall  I  say  it?  was  worthy  of  the 
company  now  abroad  to  enjoy  it.  A  gentle  breete 
fust  swayed  the  huge  leaves  of  the — to  me — strange 
plants  which  overhung  the  paths,  and  came,  as  it 
here  always  Acoms  to  coracy  laden  with  a  sweetness 
wliich  in  liumc  it  never  lias,  unless  added  by  the 
hand  of  art.  Dian'a  face  shone  never  before  «o  fair 
and  bright,  and  her  light,  coming  to  us  at  frequent 
turns  in  our  walk,  through  the  spray  of  numerous 
fountains,  caused  them  to  show  like  falling  diamonds. 
A  divine  repose  breathed  over  the  whole  scene.  I  um 
sure  our  souls  were  in  harmony  with  it. 

*  Princess,'  said  I,  *  the  gardens  of  Nero  can  have 
presented  no  scenes  more  beautiful  than  these.  He 
who  designed  these  avenues,  and  groups  of  flowers 
and  trees — these  frequent  statues  and  fountains,  bow- 
ers and  mimic  temples,  and  made  them  bear  to  each 
other  these  perfect  proportions  and  rclationH,  had  no 
less  knowledge,  mcthinks,  of  the  true  principles  of 
taste,  and  of  the  very  secrets  of  beauty,  than  tho 
great  Longinus  himself.  Tho  beauty  is  so  rare,  that 
it  affocts  the  wind  almost  like  grcutncBS  Utte\i«    I'cw 
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truth,  in  perfect  beauty  there  is  always  that  which 
overawes/ 

*  I  cannot  say/  replied  Julia,  '  that  the  learned 
Greek  was  the  architect  and  designer  of  these  Tarious 
forms  of  beauty,  The  credit,  I  believe,  is  rather  due 
to  Feriander,  a  native  Athenian — a  man,  it  is  uni- 
versally conceded,  of  the  highest  genius.  Tet  it  is  at 
the  same  time  to  be  said,  that  the  mind  of  Longinus 
presided  over  the  whole.  And  he  took  not  less  de- 
light in  ordering  the  arrangements  of  these  gardens, 
than  he  did  in  composing  that  great  treatise,  not  long 
published,  and  which  you  must  have  seen  before  you 
left  Rome.  He  is  a  man  of  universal  powers.  You 
have  not  failed  to  observe  his  grace,  not  less  than  bis 
abilities,  while  we  were  at  the  tables.  You  have  seen 
that  he  can  play  the  part  of  one  who  would  win  the 
regards  of  two  foolish  girls,  as  well  as  that  of  first 
minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  or  that  of  the  chief  liv- 
ing representative  and  teacher  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  immortal  Plato/ 

*  For  myself/  I  replied,  *  I  could  hardly  withdraw 
myself  from  the  Limple  admiration  of  his  noble  head 
and  form,  to  attend,  so  as  to  judge  of  it,  to  what  fell 
from  his  lips.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  sculptor  o 
his  own  Greece  sought  for  a  model  of  the  humai 
figure,  he  could  hope  to  find  none  so  perfect  as  th} 
of  Longiuus/ 

*  That  makes  it  the  foolisher  and  stranger,'  sa 
Fausta,  *  that  he  sliould  toil  at  his  toilet  as  he 
manifestly  does.    Why  can  he  not  rely,  for  his  pov 
over  both  men  and  women,  upon  his  genius,  and 
natural  graces?     It  might  be  well  enough  for 
Stagy  rite  to  deck  his  little  person  in  fine  clothes, 

to  cover  bis  Bngen  with  ringa — ^tot  1  ^it\vfc\^  > 
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must  be  lometliing  in  the  outward  appearance  to 
strike  the  mere  sensual  eye,  and  please  it,  either  na- 
tural or  assumed,  or  else  eren  philosophers  might  go 
unheeded.  I  doubt  if  upon  mj  fingers  there  be  more 
or  more  glowing  rings  than  upon  those  of  Longinus. 
To  be  sure,  one  must  admit  that  his  taste  Is  exqui- 
site.' 

*  In  the  manners  and  dress  of  Longinus,'  said  I,  <as 
well  as  in  those  of  Aristotle,  we  behold,  I  think,  sim- 
ply the  power  of  custom.  They  were  both,  in  respect 
to  such  things,  in  a  state  of  indifference — ^the  true 
philosophical  state.  But  what  happened  P  Both  be- 
came instructors  and  companions  of  princes,  and  the 
inmates  of  royal  palaces.  Their  manners  and  costume 
were  left,  without  a  thought,  I  will  dare  say,  on  their 
part,  to  conform  themselves  to  wliat  was  around  them. 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  more  glaring  pioce  of 
vanity,  if  in  the  palace  of  Philip,  Aristotle  had  clothed 
himself  in  the  garb  of  Diogenes — or  if  Longinus,  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  Zeuobia,  had  appeared  in  the 
sonlid  attire  of  TimonP* 

*  I  think  so,*  said  Julia. 

*  Your  explanation  is  a  very  probable  one,'  added 
Fausta,  '  and  had  not  occurred  to  me.  It  is  true,  the 
rcMirtA  may  have  dreoflcd  them,  and  not  themselves. 
But  never,  I  must  still  think,  did  a  rich  dress  fall 
upon  more  willing  shoulders  than  upon  thoRo  of  the 
Greek,  always  excepting,  Julia,  Paul  of  Antioch.* 

*  Ah,  Fausta,'  said  Julia,  *you  cannot,  do  what  you 
will,  shake  my  faith  in  Paul.  If  I  allow  him  vain, 
and  luxurious,  and  haughty,  I  can  still  separate  the 
advocate  from  the  cause.  You  would  not  condemn 
the  doctrm^  of  Aristotle,  an  the  ground  \\\u,V  \vvi  vi  w<i 

/y//^A     Nor  can  I  a/fo^ot/ier,   nor  in  pwvt,  W^X.  c 
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Paul,  because  he  rolls  through  the  city  in  a  gilded 
chariot,  with  the  attendance  of  a  prince.  I  may 
blame  or  despise  him,  but  not  therefore  reject  his 
teaching.  That  has  a  defence  independent  of  him. 
Policy,  and  necessity  of  time  and  place,  hare  com- 
pelled him  to  much  which  his  reason  disapproTes. 
This  he  has  given  me  to  believe,  and  has  conjured 
me  on  this,  as  on  all  subjects,  to  yield  my  mind  only 
to  evidence,  apart  from  all  personal  considerations. 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  turn  our  conversation  in  this 
direction.  Here,  Piso,  have  we  now  arrived  in  our 
walk  at  my  favourite  retreat.  This  is  my  bower  for 
meditation,  and  frequently  for  reading  too.  Let  us 
take  this  seat.  Observe  how  through  these  openings 
we  catch  some  of  the  prominent  points  of  the  city. 
There  is  the  obelisk  of  Cleopatra ;  there,  the  tower 
of  Antonine;  there,  the  Egyptian  Pyramid;  and  there^ 
a  column  going  up  in  honour  of  Aurelian;  and  in 
this  direction,  the  whole  outline  of  the  palace.' 

*  Yet  are  we  at  the  same  time  shut  out  from  all 
the  world,'  said  I.  *  Your  hours  must  fly  swiftly 
here.     But  are  your  musings  always  solitary  ones  P 

'  Oh  no — I  am  not  so  craving  as  that  of  my  own 
society :  sometimes  I  am  joined  by  my  mother,  and 
not  seldom  by  my  sweet  Fausta  here,'  said  she,  at 
the  same  time  affectionately  drawing  Fausta's  arm 
within  her  own,  and  clasping  her  hand.  *  We  do  not 
agree,  indeed,  upon  all  the  subjects  which  we  dis- 
cuss ;  but  we  still  agree  in  our  love.* 

*  Indeed  we  do,  and  may  the  gods  make  it  perpe- 
tual ;  may  death  only  divide  as !'  said  Fausta  with 
fervour. 

'And  may  the  divinity  who  sits  supreme  above,' 
wd  Juliaf  *gnnt  that  over  tiiat,no\.  e^cn.  «Vft%.\k^haU 
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hvn  power.  If  tnything  makei  existence  valuable, 
it  is  loTe.  If  I  should  define  my  happiucsii  I  should 
■aj  in  one  word,  Love.  Without  Zeuobia,  \i'hat  should 
I  be  P  I  cannot  coneelTe  of  existence,  deprivcil  of 
her,  or  of  her  regard.  Loring  her,  and  Fausta,  and 
Longinus,  as  I  do— not  to  forget  Livia  and  the  dear 
Faustula— and  beloved  of  all  in  return — and  my  hap- 
piness scarcely  seems  to  admit  of  addition.' 

'With  what  pain,'  said  I,  'does  one  contemplate 
the  mere  possibility  that  affections  such  as  these  are 
to  last  only  for  the  few  years  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  life !  Must  I  believe,  must  you  believe, 
that  all  this  fair  scene  is  to  end  for  ever  at  death  P — 
that  you,  bound  to  each  otiier  by  so  niuny  tics,  are  to 
be  separated,  and  both  of  you  to  be  divided  from 
Zenobia,  and  all  of  us  to  fnll  into  uothiugnosB,  si- 
lence, and  darkness  P  Bather  than  that,  would  that 
the  life  we  now  enjoy  might  be  immortal !  Here  are 
beautifol  objects,  among  which  one  might  be  willing 
to  live  for  ever,  I  am  never  weary  of  tlie  moon  and 
her  soft  light,  nor  of  the  balmy  air,  nor  of  the  bright 
greens  of  the  herbage,  nor  of  the  forms  of  plain  and 
mountain,  nor  of  the  human  beings,  infinite  in  the 
varieties  of  their  character,  who  surround  me  wherever 
I  go.  Here  now  have  I  wandered  far  from  my  home, 
yet  in  what  society  and  what  scenes  do  I  iiud  myself! 
The  same  heaven  is  above  me,  the  same  forms  of 
vegetable  life  around  me,  and  what  is  more,  friends 
already  dear  as  those  I  have  left  behind.  In  tliis  very 
spot,  were  it  but  as  an  humble  attendant  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  Queen,  could  I  be  content  to  dwell.' 

*  Truly,  I  think  you  might,'  cried  Fausta :  *  having 
chosen  for  yourself  so  elysian  a  spot,  and  filled  it 
with  such  iLhahitsmtB,  it  is  no  great  prooi  ol  a^  ^v^iOk- 
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tented  spirit  that  you  should  love  to  inhabit  it.  Btit 
how  many  such  spots  does  the  world  present,  and 
how  many  such  inhabitants  ?  The  question,  I  think, 
is,  would  you  be  ready  to  accept  the  common  lot  of 
man  as  an  immortal  one  ?  I  can  easily  belieye  that 
many,  were  they  seated  in  these  gardens,  and  waited 
on  by  attendant  slaves,  and  their  whole  being  made 
soft  and  tranquil,  and  exempt  from  care  and  fear, 
would  say,  *  Ensure  me  this,  and  I  ask  no  more.'  For 
myself,  indeed,  I  must  say  it  would  not  be  so.  I 
think  not  even  the  lot  of  Zenobia,  enthroned  as  she 
is  in  the  hearts  of  millions — nor  yet  thine  Julia,  be- 
loved not  less  than  Zenobia,  would  satisfy  me.  I 
have  now  all  that  my  utmost  desires  crave.  Yet  is 
there  a  part  of  me — I  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  where 
it  is,  that  is  not  full.  I  confess  myself  restless  and 
unsatisfied.  No  object,  no  study,  no  pursuit,  no 
friendship— forgive  me,  Julia,' — and  she  kissed  her 
hand, — *  no  friendship  even,  satisfies  and  fills  me.' 
'  I  do  not  wonder,*  said  Julia. 

*  But  how  much  unhappiness  is  there  spread  over 
the  earth  !'  continued  Fausta.  <  I,  and  you,  and  Piso 
perhaps  too,  are  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction.  And  yet 
we  are  perched,  as  it  were,  upon  the  loftiest  heights 
of  existence.  How  must  it  be  with  those  who  are  so 
far  inferior  to  us,  as  multitudes  are,  in  their  means  of 
happiness?  From  how  many  ills  are  we  shielded, 
which  rain  down  sharp-pointed,  like  the  hailstorms 
of  winter,  upon  the  undefended  heads  of  the  poor 
and  low !  They,  Piso,  would  not,  I  think,  pray  that 
their  lot  might  be  immortal.' 

*  Indeed  I  think  not,'  said  I.  *  Yet,  perhaps,  their 
Jot  J8  not  80  much  more  miserable  than  yours,  as  the 

dj'jrerence  in  outward  condiliou  xoi^Vil  \aad  one  to 
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think.  Bemember,  th«  tlaTa  tnd  the  poor  do  not  ftel 
M  you  woold,  tttddenly  reduced  to  their  state.  The 
Arab  ei^oyi  hit  sleep,  upon  his  tent  floor  as  well  as 
you,  Princessy  beneath  a  canopy  of  woien  gold  ;  and 
his  frugal  meal  of  date  or  pulse  tastes  as  sweet,  as 
to  you  do  dainties  fetched  from  'Some,  or  fished  from 
the  Indian  seas :  and  eating  and  sleeping  make  up 
much  of  life.  Then  the  hearts  of  the  great  are  cor- 
roded by  cares  and  solicitudes  which  nerer  Tisit  the 
humble.  Still,  I  do  not  deny  that  their  condition  is 
not  far  less  euTiable  then  ours.  The  slaye  who  may 
be  lashed,  and  tormented,  and  killed  at  his  master's 
pleasure,  drinks  from  a  cup  of  which  we  neyer  so  i 
much  as  taste.  But  oyer  the  whole  of  life,  and  J 
throughout  eyery  condition  of  it,  there  are  scattered 
eyils  and  sorrows  which  pierce  eyery  heart  with  painJ 
I  look  upon  all  conditions  as  in  part  eyil.  It  is  onl/ 
by  selecting  circumstances,  and  excluding  ills  whici 
are  the  lot  of  all,  that  I  could  ask  to  liye  for  ever,  evff 
in  the  gardens  of  Zenobia.' 

*  I  do  not  think  we  differ  much  then,'  said  FausI 
*  in  what  we  think  of  human  life.     I  hold  the  highf 
lot  to  be  unsatisfying.    You  admit  all  arc  so,  but  1 
shown  me  that  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to  an  eq 
lity  of  happiness  than  I  had  supposed,   though 
weighs  upon  all.     How  the  miud  longs  and  strusl 
U)  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  its  being !     Howl 
perfect  and  without  aim  does  life  seem !     Every^ 
beside  man  seems  to  reach   its   utmost   perfef 
Man  alone  appears  a  thing  incomplete  and  faull 

*  And  what,'  said  I,  *  would  make  him  ap^ 
you  a  thing  perfect  and  complete?     AVhat 
should  you  suggest?' 

« That  which  rather  mny  be  called  an  adOL\\J 
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plied  Fansta,  *  and  which,  if  I  err  not,  all  wise  and 
good  men  desire,  the  assnimnce  of  immortalitj.  No- 
thing is  sweet ;  eyery  cup  is  bitter ;  that  which  we 
are  this  moment  drinking  from,  bitterest  of  aH,  with- 
out this.  Of  this  I  incessantly  think  and  dream,  and 
am  still  tossed  in  a  sea  of  donbt.' 
•You  haye  read  Plato?'  said  L 

•  Yes,  truly,'  she  replied ;  «  but  I  found  little  there 
to  satisfy  me.  I  hare  enjoyed,  too,  the  frequent  con- 
Tersation  of  Longinus,  and  yet  it  is  the  same.  Would 
that  he  were  now  here !  The  >  our  is  serene,  and 
the  air  which  comes  in  so  gently  from  the  west  such 
as  he  loTes.' 

As  Fausta  uttered  these  words,  our  eyes  at  the 
same  moment  caught  the  forms  of  Zenobia  and  Lon- 
ginus, as  they  emerged  from  a  walk  yery  near,  but 
made  dark  by  overhanging  and  embowering  roses. 
We  immediately  adyanced  toward  them,  and  begged 
them  to  join  us. 

*  We  are  conversing,'  said  Julia,  '  upon  such  things 
as  you  both  love.  Come  and  sit  now  with  us,  and 
let  us  know  what  you  can  say  upon  the  same  themes.' 

•  We  will  sit  with  you  gladly,'  said  the  Queen ; 
*  at  least  for  myself  I  may  say  it,  for  I  am  sure  that 
with  you  I  shall  find  some  other  subjects  discussed 
beside  perplexing  affairs  of  state.  When  alone  with 
Longinus  —  as  but  now  —  our  topic  is  ever  the 
same/ 

*  If  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  however,  be  ever 
the  same,'  said  the  Greek,  *  we  have  this  satisfaction 
in  reflecting  upon  it,  that  it  is  one  that  in  its  nature 
is  real  and  tangible.  The  well-being  of  a  nation  is 
not  an  undeAned  and  shadowy  topic,  like  so  many  of 
'^000  which  occupy  the  time  and  l\io\xtScAa  at  exen 
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the  wiM.  I,  too,  howe?er,  shall  gladly  bear  a  part  in 
whatATor  theme  may  engrois  the  thoughts  of  Julia, 
Fausta,  and  Piso/ 

With  these  words,  we  returned  to  the  seats  we  had 
left,  which  were  not  within  the  arbour  of  Julia,  but 
were  the  marble  steps  which  led  to  it  There  we 
placed  ourselves,  one  aboye  and  one  beside  another, 
as  happened,  Zenobia  sitting  between  Fausta  and 
Julia,  I  at  the  feet  of  Julia,  and  Longinus  on  the 
same  step  with  myself,  and  next  to  Fausta.  I  could 
hardly  belieye  that  Zenobia  was  now  the  same  person 
before  whom  I  had  in  the  morning,  with  no  little 
agitation,  prostrated  myself,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Persian  ceremonial.  She  seemed  rather  like  a  friend 
whom  I  both  loved  and  revered.  The  majesty  of 
the  Queen  was  gone  ;  there  remained  only  the  native 
dignity  of  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  intellect,  which, 
though  it  inspires  reverence,  yet  is  there  nothing 
slavish  in  the  feeling.  It  differs  in  degree  only  from 
that  sentiment  which  we  entertain  toward  the  gods ; 
it  raises  rather  than  depresses. 

*  We  were  speaking,'  said  Julia,  resuming  the  sub- 
ject which  had  engaged  us,  *of  life  and  of  man — how 
unsatisfactory  life  is,  and  how  imperfect  and  un- 
finished, as  it  were,  roan;  and  we  agreed,  I  believe, 
in  the  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  true  happiness 
without  a  certain  assurance  of  immortality,  and  this 
we  are  without.' 

*  I  agree  with  you,*  said  Longinus,  *  in  all  that  you 
can  have  expressed  concerning  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  life,  regarded  as  a  finite  existence,  and  concerning 
the  want  of  harmony  there  is  between  man  and  the 
other  works  of  God,  if  he  is  mortal ;  and  in  this  also, 
that  without  the  asaurAnce  of  immoitaVvt'^,  VYvett  tww^ 
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to  the  thinking  mind,  be  no  true  felicity.  I  only 
wonder  that  on  the  last  point  there  shonld  exist  iu 
the  mind  of  any  one  of  you  doubts  so  serious  as  to 
give  you  much  disturbance.  I  cannot,  indeed,  feel 
so  secure  of  a  future  and  then  unending  existence,  as 
I  am  sure  that  I  live  now.  What  I  am  now,  I  know ; 
concerning  the  future,  I  can  only  believe,  and  belief 
can  never  possess  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  Still, 
of  a  future  life  I  entertain  no  doubts  that  distress  me. 
My  belief  in  it  is  as  clear  and  sirong  as  I  can  well 
conceive  belief  in  things  invisible  and  unexperienced 
to  be.  It  is  such  as  makes  me  happy  in  any  thought 
or  prospect  of  death.  Without  it,  and  life  would 
appear  to  me  like  nothing  more  to  be  esteemed  than 
a  short,  and  often  troubled  or  terrific  dream.' 

*  So  I  confess  it  seems  to  me,'  said  Fausta.  •  How 
should  I  bless  the  gods,  if  upon  my  mind  there  could 
rest  a  conviction  of  immortality  strong  like  yours ! 
The  yery  certainty  with  which  you  speak,  seems, 
through  the  power  of  sympathy,  to  have  scattered 
some  of  my  doubts.  But,  alas!  they  will  soon  re- 
turn.' 

*  In  what  you  have  now  said,'  replied  Longinus, 
'  and  in  the  feeling  you  have  expressed  on  this  point, 
do  I  found  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.* 

*  I  do  not  comprehend  you,'  said  Fausta. 

*  Do  you  not,  Fausta,*  asked  Longinus,  *  intensely 
desire  a  life  after  death?' 

*  I  do  indeed.     I  have  just  expressed  it.' 

*  And  do  not  you  too,  Zenobia,  and  Piso,  and  Julia?' 

*  Surely,  and  with  intensity,*  we  answered ;  *  the 
5»es)ion  need  scarce  be  asked.* 

/  believe  you/  resumed  Loivgmv».   *  You  all  ear- 
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nestly  desire  an  immortal  life— yon  perpetually  dwell 
upon  the  thought  of  it,  and  long  for  It.  Is  it  not  to 
with  all  who  reflect  at  all  upon  themselves  P  Are 
there  any  such,  have  there  ever  been  any,  who  have 
not  been  possessed  by  the  same  thoui^hts  and  desires, 
and  who,  having  been  greatly  comforted  and  sup- 
ported by  them  during  life,  have  not  at  death  relied 
upon  them,  and  looked  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence toward  a  coming  forth  again  from  death?  Now 
I  think  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  believe  in  another 
life,  than  in  the  delusiveness  of  these  expectations. 
For  I  cannot  suppose  that  this  universal  expectation 
will  be  disappointed,  without  believing  in  the  wicked- 
ness— nay,  the  infinite  malignity-^of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  which  my  whole  nature  utterly  refuses  to  do. 
For  what  more  cruel,  than  to  create  this  earnest  and 
universal  longing,  and  not  gratify  it  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  so  ?' 

"We  all  admitted  it. 

'  This  instinctive  desire,'  continued  Longinus,  *  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  being  implanted  by  tlio  Being 
who  created  us.  It  can  proceed  from  no  other.  It  is 
an  instinct,  that  is,  a  suggestion  or  inspiration  of 
God.  If  it  could  be  shown  to  be  a  consequence  of 
education,  we  might  refer  it  for  its  origin  to  inge- 
nious philosophers.  But  it  exists  where  the  light  of 
philosophy  has  never  shone.  There  have  been  none, 
of  whom  history  has  preserved  even  obscurest  tradi- 
tions, who  have  wanted  this  instinct.  It  is  then  the 
very  inspiration  of  the  Divinity,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
appointeiL  I  trust  much  to  these  tendencies  of  our 
nature.  This  is  the  best  ground  for  our  belief  of  a 
God.     The  arguments  of  the  schools  have  never  sue- 
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ceeded  in  establishing  the  truth,  eyen  to  the  conTic* 
tion  of  a  philosophic  mind,  much  less  a  common  one* 
Yet  the  truth  is  uniyersally  admitted.  God,  I  think, 
has  provided  for  so  important  an  article  of  faith  in 
the  structure  of  our  minds.  He  has  not  left  it  to 
chance  or  special  Revelation.  So,  too,  the  determi* 
nations  of  the  mind  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  right 
and  wrong,  being  for  the  most  part  so  accordant 
throughout  the  whole  race — ^these  also  I  hold  to  be 
instinctive.' 

*  I  can  think  of  nothing,'  said  Fausta,  *  to  urge 
against  your  argument.  It  adds  some  strength,  I 
cannot  but  confess,  to  what  belief  I  had  before.  I 
trust  you  have  yet  more  that  you  can  impart.  Do  not 
fear  that  we  shall  be  dull  listeners.' 

*  I  sit  here  a  willing  and  patient  learner,'  said  Ze- 
nobia,  *  of  any  one  who  will  pour  new  light  into  my 
mind.     Go  on,  Longinus.' 

*  To  such  a  school,'  said  he,  *  how  can  I  refuse  to 
speak  ?  Let  me  ask  you  then,  if  you  have  never  been 
perplexed  by  the  evils  of  life,  such  as  either  you  have 
yourselves  experienced,  or  such  as  you  ha^e  wit- 
nessed ?* 

*  I  have,  indeed,'  said  Fausta,  *  and  have  deeply 
deplored  them.  But  how  are  they  connected  with  a 
future  existence?* 

*  Thus,'  replied  Longinus.  *  As  in  the  last  case, 
the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  God  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  the  admission  of  the  reality  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  Nor  only  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  direct 
proof  may  be  adduced  from  the  existence  and  univer- 
sality of  these  evils  to  establish  the  blackest  malig- 
J2jt^,     So  that  to  me,  belief  in  a  future  existence  it 
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in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  idea 
of  dlTine  malignity,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  much 
stronger  than  it  in** 

*  How  can  you  make  that  clear  to  ui  P'  said  Fausta 
'  I  should  greatly  rejoice  if  out  of  the  eviU  which  ti 
darken  the  earth,  anything  good  or  beautiful  could  b 
drawn/ 

'As  this  dark  mould/  rejoined  the  philosopher, 
*  lends  upwards,  and  out  of  its  yery  heart,  this  rare 
Persian  rose,  so  does  hope  grow  out  of  eyU,  and  the 
darker  the  ctII  the  brighter  the  hope,  as  from  a  richer 
and  fouler  soil  comes  the  more  yigorous  plant  and 
larger  flower.  Take  a  particular  evil,  and  consider 
it.  You  remember  the  sad  tale  concerning  the  Chris* 
tian  Probus,  which  Piso,  in  recounting  the  incidents 
of  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Palmyra,  related  to  us 
while  seated  at  the  tables/ 

*  Indeed,  I  did  not  hear  it,'  said  Zenobia ;  *  so  that 
Piso  must,  if  he  will,  repeat  it/ 

*  We  shall  willingly  hear  it  again,'  said  Julia  and 
Fausta. 

And  I  then  related  it  again; 

*  Now  do  you  wonder/  resumed  Longinus,  when  I 
had  finished,  *  that  Probus,  when,  one  after  another* 
four  children  were  ravished  from  his  arras  by  death, 
and  then,  as  if  to  crown  his  lot  with  evil,  his  wife 
followed  them,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world, 
bereaved  of  every  object  to  which  his  heart  was  mos 
fondly  attached, — do  you  wonder,  I  say,  that  he  tumec 
to  the  heavens  and  cursed  the  gods  ?  And  can  you 
justify  the  gods  so  that  they  shall  not  be  chargeable 
with  blackest  malignity,  if  there  be  no  future  and  im- 
mortal state  P     What  is  it  to  bind  so  the  Vveatl  ol  ^ 

/fMrent  to  a  eJiUd,  to  give  that  affection  «l  lotc^i  wA  a^ 
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tenderness  which  belong  to  no  other  tie,  so  that 
an  ieties  for  its  life  and  welfare,  and  cares  and  sacri- 
fices for  its  good,  constitute  the  very  existence  of  the 
parent, — what  is  it  to  foster  by  so  many  contrivances 
this  love,  and  then  for  ever  disappoint  and  blast  it, 
but  malignity  ?  Yet  this  work  is  done  every  hour, 
and  in  almost  every  heart ;  if  for  children  we  lament 
not,  yet  we  do  for  others  as  dear.' 

Tears  to  the  memory  of  Odenatus  fell  fast  from  the 
eyes  of  Zenobia. 

*  Are  we  not,  then,*  continued  Longinus,  without 
pausing, — *  are  we  not  then  presented  with  this  alter- 
native :  either  the  Supreme  God  is  a  malignant  being, 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  torment,  or,  there  is  an  immor- 
tal state,  where  we  shall  meet  again  with  those  who, 
for  inscrutable  purposes,  have  been  torn  from  our  arms 
here  below  ?  And  who  can  hesitate  in  which  to  rest  P 
The  belief,  therefore,  in  a  future  life  ought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  idea  of 
divine  malignity.  And  this  idea  is  so  repulsive  —  so 
impossible  to  be  entertained  for  one  moment  —  that 
the  other  cannot,  it  seems  ,to  me,  rest  upon  a  firmer 
foundation.' 

*  Every  word  you  speak,'  said  Zenobia,  *  yields 
pleasure  and  instruction.  It  delights  me,  even  when 
thickest  beset  by  the  cares  of  state,  to  pause  and  con- 
template for  a  moment  the  prospects  of  futurity.  It 
diffuses  a  divine  calm  throughout  the  souL  You 
have  given  me  new  food  for  my  thoughts.* 

*I  will  add,'  said  Longinus,  *only  one  thing  to 
what  I  have  said,  and  that  is,  concerning  the  incom- 
pleteness of  man,  as  a  divine  work,  and  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  Fausta.     Is  not  this  an  argument 

a   future  life  ?      Other   th'mga  axv^\i^\sv^  ate 
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finished  and  complete  —  mtn  only  is  Icfr,  as  It  were, 
half  made  up.  A  tree  grows  and  bears  fruit,  and  the 
end  of  its  creation  is  answered.  A  complete  circle 
is  run.  It  is  the  same  with  the  animals.  No  one  ex- 
pects more  Arom  a  lion  or  a  horse  than  is  found  in  both. 
But  with  man  it  is  not  so.  In  no  period  of  history, 
and  among  no  people,  has  it  been  satisfactorily  de- 
termined what  man  is,  or  what  are  the  limits  of  his 
capacity  and  being.  He  is  full  of  contradictions, 
and  of  incomprehensible  organisation,  if  he  is  consi- 
dered only  in  relation  to  this  world.  For  while 
eiery  other  affection  finds  and  rests  in  its  appro- 
priate object,  which  fuljy  satisfies  and  fills  it,  tbo 
desire  of  unlimited  improvement  and  of  endless  life — 
strongest  and  best  defined  of  any  of  the  desires  — thio 
alone  is  answered  by  no  corresponding  object :  which 
is  not  different  from  what  it  would  be,  if  the  go<ls 
should  create  a  race  like  ours,  having  the  sanio 
craving  and  necessity  for  food  and  drink,  yet  never 
provide  for  them  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  leave 
them  all  to  die  of  hunger.  Unless  there  is  a  future 
life,  we  all  die  of  a  worse  hunger.  Unless  there  is  a 
future  life,  man  is  a  monster  in  creation  —  compared 
with  other  things,  an  abortion  —  and  in  hiraRolf,  and 
compared  with  himself,  an  enigma — a  riddle  — 
which  no  human  wit  has  ever  solved,  nor  can  ever 
hope  to  solve.* 

«  This  seems  unanswerable,'  said  Fausta ;  *  yet  is 
it  no  objection  to  sll  such  arguments,  which  we  our- 
selves construct,  that  the  thing  they  establish  is  too 
great  and  good  almost  to  be  believed,  without  some 
divine  warrant?  It  does  to  me  appear  almost  or 
quite  presumptuous  to  think,  that  for  me  there  is  by 
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the  gods  prepared  a  world  of  never-fading  light,  and 
a  ne-ver-ending  joy/ 

•  When,*  replied  the  Greek,  *  we  look  at  the  lower 
forms  of  man  which  fall  under  our  ohserration,  I  con- 
fess that  the  objection  which  you  urge  strikes  me 
with  some  force.  But  when  I  think  that  it  is  for 
beings  like  you,  to  whom  I  speak,  for  whom  another 
and  fairer  world  is  to  be  prepared,  it  loses  again  much 
of  its  force.  And  when  I  think  of  the  great  and 
good  of  other  times,  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  of  Phi- 
dias and  Praxiteles,  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  of 
what  the  mind  of  man  has  in  them,  and  in  others  as 
great  and  good,  accomplished,  the  objection  which 
you  urge  loses  all  its  force.  I  see  and  feel  that  man 
has  been  made  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  longer 
life  and  a  happier  lot  than  earth  affords.  And  in 
regard  to  the  ignorant,  the  low,  and  the  almost  or 
quite  savage,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  same  powers 
and  affections  are  in  them  as  in  us,  and  that  their 
inferiority  to  us  is  not  intrinsic  and  essential,  but  as 
it  were  accidental.  The  difference  between  the  soul 
of  Plato  and  yonder  Ethiopian  slave  is  not  in  any 
original  faculty  or  power ;  the  slave  here  equals  the 
philosopher ;  but  in  this,  that  the  faculties  and  powers 
of  Plato  were  strengthened,  and  nurtured,  and  po- 
lished, by  the  hand  of  education,  and  the  happy  in- 
fiuences  of  a  more  civilised  community,  all  which  to 
the  slave  has  been  wanting.  He  is  a  diamond  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  mine ;  Plato,  like  that  one  set  in 
gold,  which  sparkles  with  the  radiance  of  a  star, 
Fausta,  upon  your  finger.  But,  surely,  the  glory  of 
the  diamond  is,  that  it  is  a  diamond ;  not  that  Deme- 
t2iu8  has  poliahed  and  set  it«    Man  has  within  him  so 
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mach  of  the  god,  that  I  do  not  wonder  ho  has  heen  to 
often  deifled«  The  great  and  excellent  among  men, 
thereforei  I  think  not  unworthy  of  Immortality,  for 
what  they  are }  the  hnmhle  and  the  bad,  for  what 
they  may  so  eaiily  become,  and  might  hare  been, 
under  circumstances  but  slightly  altered.' 

*  I  cannot,'  said  Julia,  as  Longinus  closed,  *  deny 
strength  and  plausibility  to  your  arguments,  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  they  satisfy  me.  After  the  most 
elaborate  reasoning,  I  am  still  left  in  darkness.  No 
power  nor  wit  of  man  has  ever  wholly  scattered  the 
mists  which  rest  upon  life  and  death.  I  confess,  with 
Socrates,  that  I  want  a  promiHe  or  a  revelation  to 
enable  me  to  take  the  voyage  of  life  in  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness,  and  without  tlio  four  of  fatal  sliipwreck. 
If  your  reasonings,  LonginuR,  were  only  accompanied 
with  authority,  more  than  that  of  man — if  I  could  only 
believe  that  the  Divinity  inHpircd  you,  I  could  then 
rest  contented  and  happy.  One  word  authoritatively 
declaring  man's  immortality,  a  word  which  by  infallihle 
token  I  could  know  to  be  a  word  from  the  Supreme, 
would  to  me  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the 
conjectures,  hopes,  and  reasonings  of  all  the  philoso* 
phers.  I  fully  agree  with  you,  that  the  instincts  of 
our  nature  all  point  both  to  a  God  and  to  immortality. 
But  the  heart  longs  for  something  mure   sure   and 

Icar,  at  least  my  woman's  heart  does.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  the  woman  within  me  which  prompts  the 
feeling  —  but  I  wish  to  lean  upon  authority  in  this 
great  matter.  I  wish  to  repose  calmly  in  u  divine 
assurance.* 

*  In  that,  Princess,*  I  could  not  help  saying,  *  I  am 

a  woman  too.  I  have  long  since  lost  all  that  re\nwvV 
for  the  goda  in  which  I  was  so  carefully  noun%Yi^^ 
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I  despise  the  popular  superstitions.  Yet  there  is  n<K 
thing  which  I  have  found  as  yet  to  supply  their  place. 
I  have  searched  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  Cicero,  of 
Seneca,  in  vain.  I  find  there,  indeed,  wisdom,  and 
learning,  and  sagacity,  almost  more  than  human.  Bat 
I  find  nothing  which  can  he  dignified  by  the  name  of 
religion.  Their  systems  of  morals  are  admirable,  and 
sufficient  perhaps  to  enable  one  to  live  a  happy  or 
fortunate  life.  But  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  and 
its  destiny,  they  are  dumb,  or  their  words,  if  they 
utter  any,  are  but  the  dark  speeches  of  an  oracle.' 

'  I  am  happy  that  I  am  not  alone,'  said  Julia  | 
*  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  many,  very  many,  are 
with  me.  I  am  sure  that  what  most  persons,  perhaps, 
who  think  and  feel  upon  those  subjects,  want,  is  some 
divine  promise  or  revelation.  Common  minds,  Lon- 
ginus,  cannot  appreciate  tke  subtlety  of  your  reason- 
ings, much  less  those  of  the  Fhsedo.  And,  besides, 
the  cares  and  labours  of  life  do  not  allow  time  to 
engage  in  such  inquiries,  even  if  we  supposed  all  men 
to  have  capacity  for  them.  Is  it  not  necessary  that 
truths  relating  to  the  soul  and  futurity  should  rest 
upon  authority,  if  any  or  many  beside  philosophers 
are  to  embrace  them  ?  And  surely,  if  the  poor  and 
ignorant  are  immortal,  it  is  as  needful  for  them,  as 
for  us,  to  know  it.  It  is,  I  conceive,  on  this  account, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Christians  has  spread  so 
rapidly.  It  meets  our  nature.  It  supplies  authority. 
It  professes  to  bring  annunciations  from  Heaven  of 
man's  immortality.* 

*  It  is  for  that  reason,'  replied  Longinus,  *  I  cannot 

esteem  it.     The  very  term  revelation  offends.     The 

right  application  of  reason  effects  all,  it  seems  to  me, 

t/jat  what  18  called  reyelatiou  cwi.    \\.  '^^^tcxVj  %^.\.v%- 
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f  n  the  philotopber ;  and  as  for  common  mindn,  instiuct 
it  an  equally  snfflciont  guide  and  light,' 

*  I  cannot  but  Judge  you,  Longiuus,'  said  Julin, 

*  wanting  in  a  true  fellow-feeling  for  your  kind,  not- 
withstanding all  you  hare  said  concerning  the  nature 
and  powers  of  man.  How  is  it  that  you  can  desire 
that  mankind  should  remain  any  longer  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  tame  gross  and  pernicious  errors  tliat 
haTe  for  so  many  ages  oppressed  them  I  Only  consider 
the  horrors  of  an  idolatrous  religion  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  in  Greece  and  in  Bome^and  do  you  not  de« 
lire  their  extermination  P — and  what  prospect  of  this 
can  there  be,  but  through  the  plain  uutlioritutivo  lan- 
guage of  a  reyelation  P' 

*  I  certainly  desire  with  you/   replied  Longinus, 

*  the  extermination  of  error,  and  the  overthrow  of  hor- 
rible and  corrupting  superstitious ;  and  of  nothing  am 
I  more  sure  than  that  the  reason  of  man,  in  unfolding 
and  constantly  improving  ages,  will  effect  it.  A  plain 
Toice  from  Heaven,  announcing  important  truth, 
might  perhaps  hasten  the  work.  But  this  voice,  as 
thought  to  be  heard  in  Christianity,  is  not  a  plain 
Toice,  nor  clearly  known  to  be  a  voice  from  Heaven. 
Here  is  the  Bishop  of  Antioch  set  upon  by  the  Bi- 
shops of  Alexandria  and  Ccsarea,  and  many  others,  as 
I  learn,  who  accuse  him  of  wrongly  receiving  and 
falsely  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christ;  and  for  two 
hundred  years  has  there  prevailed  the  like  uncertainty 
about  the  essence  of  the  religion/ 

*  I  look  not  with  much  hope  to  Christianity,'  said 
FauBta.  *  Yet  I  must  first  inform  myself  more  exactly 
concerning  it,  before  I  judge/ 

*That  is  spoken  like  Fausta,'  said  JuWa*,  ^  vcwi\\.V% 

VOL.  I,  \ 
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rouch  for  yoa  to  say  who  dislike  so  heartily  that  Panli 
whom  I  am  constantly  wishing  you  to  hear.' 

*  Whenever  he  shall  lay  aside  a  little  of  his  pomp, 
I  may  he  willing  to  listen/  replied  Fausta ;  '  but  I 
could  iU  brook  a  discourse  upon  immortality  from  one 
whose  soul  seems  so  wedded  to  time.' 

*  Well/  said  Julia,  *  but  let  us  not  be  drawn  away 
from  our  subject.  I  admit  that  there  are  disputes 
among  the  Christians ;  but,  like  the  disputes  among 
philosophers,  they  are  about  secondary  matters.  There 
is  no  dispute  concerning  the  great  and  chiefly  inter- 
esting part  of  the  religion — its  revelation  of  a  future 
life.  Christians  have  never  divided  here,  nor  on  an- 
other great  point,  that  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion, was  a  true  messenger  from  God.  The  voice  of 
Christianity  on  both  these  points  is  a  clear  one.  Thus, 
I  think,  every  one  will  judge  who,  as  I  have  done, 
will  read  the  writings  in  which  the  religion  is  found. 
And  I  am  persuaded  it  is  because  it  is  so  plain  a  voice 
here,  that  it  is  bidding  fair  to  supersede  every  other 
form  of  religion.  And  that  it  is  a  voice  from  God,  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  made  out  with  as  much  clearness  as 
we  could  look  for.  That  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
religion,  was  a  messenger  from  God,  was  shown  by 
his  miracles.  How  could  it  be  shown  otherwise  ?  I 
can  conceive  of  no  other  way  in  which  so  satisfying 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  agency  and  authority  of 
God.  And  certainly  there  is  evidence  enough,  if  his- 
tory is  to  be  believed,  that  he  wrought  many  and  stu- 
pendous miracles.* 

*  What  is  a  miracle  ?*  asked  Longinus. 

*It  is  that/  replied  Julia,  'which  being  done  or 
^  jraJd,  fumishea  satisfactory  proof  of  the  present  inter- 
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wing  pow«r  of  Qod.  A  man  who,  by  t  word  spo* 
m,  can  heal  tick  partona,  and  raite  to  life  dead  onetf 
n  be  no  other  than  a  messenger  of  Qod ! ' 

*  Why  not  of  some  other  superior  being— perhaps 
bad  one  P' 

'The  character,  teaching,  objects,  acts  of  Christ, 
ake  it  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  that  he  should 
iTe  been  sent  by  any  bad  intelligence.  And  that  he 
jne  not  only  from  a  good  being,  but  from  God,  we 
ay  belieye  on  his  own  word.' 

*  His  goodness  may  hare  been  all  assumed.  The 
bole  may  be  a  deception.' 

*  Men  do  not  sacrifice  their  lives  merely  to  deceive, 
play  a  child's  game  before  the  world.    Christ  died 

show  his  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  with  him 
numerable  others.  Would  they  have  done  this 
erely  to  impose  upon  mankind?  And  for  what 
irpose  ?  —  for  that  of  teaching  a  religion  inculcating 
ic  loftiest  virtue !  But  I  do  not  set  myself  forward 
;  a  champion  of  this  new  religion,'  continued  Julia, 
ainly  disturbed  lest  she  might  have  seemed  too 
imest,  *  Would  that  you,  Longinus,  could  be  per« 
laded  to  search  into  its  claims.  If  you  would  but 
ad  the  books  written  by  the  founders  of  it,  I  am 
ire  you  would  say  this  at  least,  that  such  books  were 
)vcr  written  before,  nor  such  a  character  portrayed 
I  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  who  profess  yourself 
larmed  with  the  poetry  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
id  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
em,  would  not  be  less  impressed  by  the  gentler 
ajesty,  the  mild,  sweet  dignity  of  the  person  and 
)ctrine  of  Christ.  And  if  the  reasonings  of  ^ociQkX«% 
idTlate  hare  any  power  to  convince  you  oi  Wv^ 
moiuJitjr  of  the  aoul,  how  must  you  be  moN^d  \il 
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the  simple  announcements  of  the  truth  by  the  Nasa« 
rene,  and  above  all  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead !  Christianity  boasts  already  powerful  advo- 
cates, but  I  wish  it  could  say  that  its  character  and 
claims  had  been  examined  by  the  great  Longinus/ 

The  soft  yet  earnest,  eloquent  tones  of  Julia's  voice 
fell  upon  pleased  and  willing  ears.  The  countenance 
of  the  Greek  glowed  with  a  generous  satisfaction,  as 
he  listened  to  the  reasoning  of  his  fair  pupil,  poured 
forth  in  that  noble  tongue  it  had  been  his  task  and 
his  happiness  to  teach  her.  Evidently  desirous,  how- 
ever, not  to  prolong  the  conversation,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Queen. 

*  You  are  pleased,'  said  he,  '  you  must  be,  with  the 
aptness  of  my  scholar.  Julia  has  not  studied  dialectics 
in  vain.  Before  I  can  feel  myself  able  to  contend 
with  her,  I  must  study  the  books  ihe  has  commended 
so  —  from  which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  have  been 
repelled  by  a  prejudice,  I  believe,  rather  than  any- 
thing else,  or  more  worthy  —  and  then,  perhaps,  I 
may  agree  in  opinion  with  her. 

<  In  truth,'  said  Zenobia,  *  Julia  is  almost  or  quite 
a  Christian.  I  knew  not,  daughter,  that  Paul  had 
made  such  progress  in  his  work.  But  all  have  my 
full  consent  to  cherish  such  form  of  religious  faith  as 
most  approves  itself  to  their  own  minds.  I  find  my 
highest  satisfaction  in  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Happy 
shall  I  be  if  Julia  find  as  much,  or  more,  in  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  Sure  am  I,  there  is  no  beneficent 
power  nor  charm  in  the  religions  of  Greece,  or  Rome, 
or  Persia,  or  Egypt,  to  cause  any  of  us  to  adhere  to 
r,  though  our  very  infancy  were  instructed  in  their 

It  is  not,  I  assure  you;  a«a^  JvJa^/ Xali w5l  ^1 
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Antloch  that  I  owt  lueh  faith  in  Christ  at  I  haTt^ 
but  to  the  Christian  booki  themielTet ;  or  if  to  any 
human  authority  betides,  to  St.  Thomas,  the  old 
hermit  of  the  mountain,  to  whom  I  would  that  ererj 
one  ihould  resort  who  would  draw  near  to  the  purest 
living  fountain  of  Christian  knowledge.' 

*  I  trust,'  said  I,  *  that  at  some  future  time  I  may, 
with  your  guidance,  or  through  your  Influence,  gain 
admittance  to  this  aged  professor  of  the  Christian 
faith.  I  confess  myself  now,  since  what  I  hayt 
heard,  a  seeker  ailer  Christian  knowledge.' 

<  Gladly  shall  I  take  you  there,'  replied  the  princess, 
*  and  gladly  will  St.  Thomas  receive  you.' 

We  now  at  the  same  time  rose  from  our  seats. 
Zenobia,  taking  the  hand  of  Fausta,  walked  toward 
the  palace ;  Longinus,  with  folded  arms,  and  as  if 
absorbed  by  the  thoughts  which  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  beneath  the  thick 
shadows  of  a  group  of  orange  trees.  I  was  left  with 
Julia. 

*  Princess/  said  I,  *  it  is  yet  early,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  evening  makes  it  wrong  to  shut  ourselves  up 
from  the  sight  of  so  fair  a  scone :  shall  we  follow 
farther  some  of  ^heso  inviting  paths  P' 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant,'  said  she  ;  *  these 
are  my  favourite  haunts,  and  JI  never  am  weary  of 
them,  and  never  did  they  seem  to  me  to  wear  a  more 
lovely  aspect  than  now.  Let  me  be  your  guide,  and 
I  will  lead  you  by  a  winding  way  to  Zcnobia's  Tem- 
ple, as  we  call  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  her  chosen 
retreat,  as  the  arbour  which  we  have  now  left  is  mine.' 

So  we  began  to  walk  toward  the  spot  of  which 
she  spoke.  We  were  for  some  time  silent.  A.1 
length  iheprincesB  paid,  *  Koman,  you  Vax^  xio^  %%^tw 
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Zenobia,  both  as  &  queen  and  a  woman.     Has  fame 
done  her  more  than  justice  ?* 

<  Great  as  her  reputation  is  in  Rome/  I  replied, 
*  fame  has  not,  to  my  ear  at  least,  brought  anything 
that  more  than  distinctly  approaches  a  true  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  her.  We  have  heard  much  indeed — and 
yet  not  enough — of  her  surpassing  beauty,  of  the  vi- 
gour of  her  understanding,  of  her  vast  acquirements 
in  the  Greek  learning,  of  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
her  conduct  as  a  sovereign  queen,  of  her  skill  in  the 
chase,  of  her  bravery  and  martial  bearing,  when,  at 
the  head  of  her  troops,  she  leads  them  to  the  charge. 
But  of  this  union  of  feminine  loveliness  with  so  much 
of  masculine  power,  of  this  womanly  grace,  of  this 
winning  condescension, — so  that  it  loses  all  the  air  of 
condescension, — to  those  even  much  beneath  her  in 
every  human  accomplishment  as  well  as  in  rank,  of 
this  I  had  heard  nothing,  and  for  this  I  was  not  pre- 
pared. When,  in  the  morning,  I  first  saw  her  seated 
in  all  the  pride  of  oriental  state,  and  found  myself 
prostrate  at  her  feet,  it  was  only  Zenobia  that  I  saw, 
and  I  saw  what  I  expected.  But  no  sooner  had  she 
spoken,  especially  no  sooner  had  she  cast  that  look 
upon  you,  princess,  when  you  said  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  me,  than  I  saw  not  Zenobia  only,  but  the 
woman  and  the  mother.  A  veil  was  suddenly  lifted, 
and  a  new  being  stood  before  me.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  moment  I  knew  her  better  than  I  know 
myself.  I  am  sure  that  I  know  her.  Her  counte- 
nance all  living  with  emotion,  changing  and  working 
with  every  thought  of  her  mind  and  every  feeling  of 
her  heart,  reveals  her  with  the  truth  of  a  magic  mirror. 
SAe  is  not  known  at  Rome.* 
^  I  am  sorry  for  it/  said  Ju\\?».\  *  Vi  W^^  only  knew 
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her,  they  could  nerer  do  her  harm.  You«  Fito,  may 
perhaps  do  much  for  her.  I  perceive,  already,  that 
the  highly  regards  you,  and  values  your  opinion.  If 
you  are  willing  to  do  us  such  sendee,  if  you  feel  in- 
terest enough  in  our  fate,  speak  to  her,  I  pray  you, 
with  plainness,  all  that  you  think.  Withhold  nothing. 
Fear  not  to  utter  what  you  may  deem  to  be  most  un- 
palatable truths.  She  is  candid  and  generous  as  she 
is  ambitious.  She  will  at  least  hear  and  weigh  what- 
ever you  may  advance.  God  grant,  that  truth  may 
reach  her  mind,  and  reaching,  sway  it ! 

*  I  can  now  think  of  no  higher  satisfaction,'  I  re- 
plied, *  than  to  do  all  I  may,  as  a  Roman,  in  your 
service.  I  love  your  nation  ;  and  as  a  Roman  and  a 
man,  I  desire  its  welfare  and  permanent  glory.  lis 
existence  is  necessary  to  Rome ;  its  ruin  or  decay 
must  be,  viewed  aright,  but  so  much  injury  to  her 
most  vital  interests.  Strange,  how  strange,  that  Ze- 
nobia,  formed  by  the  gods  to  draw  her  happiness  from 
sources  so  much  nobler  than  any  which  ambition  can 
supply,  should  turn  from  them,  and  seek  for  it  in  the 
same  shallow  pool  with  Alexander,  and  Aurelian, 
and  the  hireling  soldier  of  fortune ! ' 

*  Strange  indeed,'  said  Julia,  *  that  she  who  can 
cuter  with  Longinus  into  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
philosophy,  and  whose  mind  is  stored  with  all  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  should  still  love  the  pomp  of 
power  better  than  all.  And  Fausta  is  but  her  second 
self.  Fausta  worships  Zenubia,  and  Zenobia  is  en- 
couraged in  her  opinions  by  the  kindred  sentiments 
of  that  bright  spirit.  All  the  influence,  Tiso,  which 
you  can  exert  over  Fausta  will  reach  Zenobia.' 

*  It  seems  presumptuous,  princess,*  said  I,  *  to  seek 
to  draw  the  mwda  of  two  such  bcingB  a«  Vt^noVi^ 
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and  Fausta  to  our  bent.     Tet  surely  they  are  In  tht 
wrong/ 

'  It  is  something/  quickly  added  the  Princess,  *  that 
Longinus  is  of  our  mind ;  but  then  again  Zabdas  and 
Gracchus  are  a  host  on  the  other  part.  And  all  the 
power  and  pride  of  Palmyra  are  with  them  too.  But 
change  Zenobia,  and  we  change  all.  O  how  weary 
am  I  of  ambition,  and  how  sick  of  greatness !  Will- 
ingly would  I  exchange  all  this  for  an  Arab*s  tent, 
or  a  hermit's  cell.' 

*  The  gods  grant  that  may  never  be,'  I  replied ; 
*  but  that  you,  princess,  may  yet  live  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Zenobia.' 

'  I  say  with  sincerity,  Boman — ^that  prayer  finds  no 
echo  in  my  bosom.  I  haye  seen  enough  of  power, 
and  of  the  honours  that  wait  upon  it  And  when  I 
say  this,  having  had  before  my  eyes  this  beautiful 
vision  of  Zenobia,  reigning  over  subjects  as  a  mother 
would  reign  over  her  family,  dealing  justly  with  all, 
and  living  but  to  make  others  happy — you  must  be- 
lieve me.  I  seek  and  love  a  calmer,  humbler  lot. 
This,  Piso,  is  the  temple  of  Zenobia.     Let  us  enter.* 

We  approached  and  entered.  It  was  a  small  build- 
ing, after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tibur, 
constructed  of  the  most  beautiful  marbles,  and  adorned 
with  statues.  Within  were  the  seats  on  which  the 
Queen  was  accustomed  to  recline,  and  an  ample  table, 
covered  with  her  favourite  authors,  and  the  materials 
of  writing. 

*  It  is  here,'  said  Julia,  *  that,  seated  with  my  mo- 
ther, we  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  Longinus,  while 
he  unfolds  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  learn* 
ingf  or,  together  with  him,  read  the  most  famous 

«!*#  of  former  ages.    WitVi  Homw,  Thucydidet, 
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and  Sophoctei  for  our  eothpanioni,  we  have  here  paat- 
ed  predoui  honn  and  dayt,  and  have  the  while 
happily  forgotten  the  heary  harden  of  a  nation's 
cares.  I  have  forgotten  them }  not  so  2^nobla.  They 
are  her  life,  and  from  all  we  hare  read  would  she  ever 
draw  somewhat  that  should  he  of  serrice  to  her  in  the 
duties  of  her  great  office.' 

Returning  to  the  surrounding  portico,  we  stood  and 
for  a  time  enjoyed  in  silence  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

As  we  stood  thus,  Julia  gasing  upon  the  objects 
around  us,  or  lost  in  thought,  I — must  I  say  it  P — 
seeing  scarce  anything  but  her,  and  thinking  only  of 
her — as  we  stood  thus,  shouts  of  merry  laughter  came 
to  us,  borne  upon  the  breeze,  and  roused  us  from  our 
reverie. 

*  These  sounds,'  said  I,  *  cannot  come  from  the 
palace ;  it  is  too  far,  unless  these  winding  wallcs  have 
deceived  me.' 

*  They  are  the  voiceB,*  said  Julia,  *  I  am  almost 
sure,  of  Livia  and  FaustulB,  and  the  young  Cssars. 
They  seem  to  be  engnged  in  some  sport  near  the 
palace.     Shall  we  join  them  P ' 

*  Let  us  do  so,'  said  I. 

So  we  moved  toward  that  quarter  of  the  gardens 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded.  A  high  wall  at  length 
separated  us  from  those  whom  we  sought.  But  reach- 
ing a  gate,  wo  passed  through  and  entered  upon  a 
lawn  covered  as  it  seemed  with  children,  slaves,  and 
the  various  inmates  of  the  palace.  Here,  mingled 
among  the  motley  company,  we  at  once  perceived  the 
Queen,  and  Longinus  and  Fansta,  together  with  many 
of  those  whom  we  had  sat  with  at  the  banquet.  The 
centre  of  attraction,  and  the  cause  of  the  \o\xOi  ^o\>X\ 
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of  laughter  which  continually  arose,  was  a  small 
white  elephant  with  which  the  young  princes  and 
princesses  were  amusing  themselves.  He  had  evi- 
dently heen  trained  to  the  part  he  had  to  perform, 
for  nothing  could  he  more  expert  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  went  through  his  various  tricks.  Some- 
times he  chased  them  and  pretended  difficulty  in  over- 
taking them ;  then  he  would  affect  to  stumhie,  and  so 
fall  and  roll  upon  the  ground ;  then  springing  quickly 
upon  his  feet,  he  would  surprise  some  one  or  other 
lurking  near  him,  and  seizing  him  with  his  trunk, 
would  hold  him  fast,  or  first  whirling  him  in  the  air, 
then  seat  him  upon  his  back,  and  march  gravely  round 
the  lawn,  the  rest  following  and  shouting ;  then  re- 
leasing his  prisoner,  he  would  lay  himself  upon  the 
ground,  while  all  together  would  fearlessly  climb  upon 
his  back,  till  it  was  covered,  when  he  would  either 
suddenly  shake  his  huge  body,  so  that  one  after  an- 
other they  rolled  off,  or  he  would  attempt  to  rise 
slowly  upon  his  legs,  in  doing  which  nearly  all  would 
slip  from  off  his  slanting  back,  and  only  two  or  three 
succeed  in  keeping  their  places.  And  other  sportive 
tricks,  more  than  it  would  be  worth  while  for  me  to 
recount,  did  he  perform  for  the  amusement  of  his 
playfellows.  And  beautiful  was  it  to  see  the  careful- 
ness with  which  he  trod  and  moved,  lest  any  harm 
might  come  to  those  children.  His  especial  favourite 
was  the  little  flaxen-haired  Faustula.  He  was  never 
weary  with  caressing  her,  taking  her  on  his  trunk, 
and  bearing  her  about,  and  when  he  set  her  down, 
would  wait  to  see  that  she  was  fairly  on  her  feet  and 
safe,  before  he  would  return  to  his  gambols.  Her 
voice  calling  out  *  Sapor,  Sapor,*  was  sure  to  bring 
him  to  her,  when,  what  with  words  and  signs,  he  loon 
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comprehended  what  it  wti  the  wanted.     I  myielf 
came  in  unwittingly  for  a  ihare  of  the  sport.    Foft  at 
Fauttula  came  bounding  by  me,  I  did  at  those  are  to 
apt  to  do  who  know  little  of  children — I  suddenly 
extended  my  arms  and  caught  her.    She,  finding  her- 
self soiled  and  in  the  arms  of  one  she  liiiew  not, 
thought,  as  children  will  think,  that  she  was  already 
borne  a  thousand  leagues  from  her  home,  and  scream- 
ed I  whereupon,  at  the  instant,  I  felt  myself  taken 
round  the  legs  by  a  force  greater  than  that  of  a  man, 
and  which  drew  them  together  with  such  violence 
that  instinctively  I  dropped  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  cried  out  with  pain.     Julia,  stauding  next  to 
me,  incontinently  slapped  the  trunk  of  the  clp])hant — 
for  it  was  that  twisted  round  me — with  lier  hand,  at 
which,  leaving  me,   he  wound  it  lightly  round  the 
waist  of  the  princess,  and  held  her  his  close  prisoner. 
Great  laughter  from  the  children  and  the  slaves,  testi- 
fied their  Joy  at  seeing  their  elders,  equally  with 
themselves,   in   the   power  of  the   clep'.iant.      Milo 
being  of  the  number,  and  in  his  foolish  exhilaration 
and  sportive  approbation  of  Sapor's  feats,  liaving  gone 
up  to  him,  and  patted  him  on  his  side,  the  beast,  re- 
ceiving as  an  affront  that  plebeian  salutation,  quickly 
turned  upon  him,  and  taking  him  by  one  of  his  feet, 
held  him  in  that  displeasing  manner — his  head  hang- 
ing down — and  paraded  leisurely  round  the  green, 
Milo,    making   the   while    hideous    outcry,  and    the 
whole  company,  especially  the  slaves  and   nuMiials, 
filling  the  air  with  screams  of  laughter.     At  length 
Yabalathus,    thinking   that  Milo  miglit    be  injured, 
called  out  to  Sapor,  who  thereu))on  released  him,  and 
he,  rising  and  adjusting  his  dress,  was  heard  to  afHrm, 
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that  it  had  never  happened  so  while  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Gallienus. 

These  things  for  the  little  Gallus. 

Satisfied  now  with  the  amusements  of  the  evening 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  we  parted  firom  one 
another,  filled  with  quite  different  sentiments  from 
those  which  had  possessed  us  in  the  morning.  Do 
members  of  this  great  human  family  ever  meet  each 
other  in  social  converse,  and  freely  open  their  hearts, 
without  a  new  and  better  strength  being  given  to  the 
bonds  which  hold  in  their  embrace  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society  ?  To  love  each  other,  I  think 
we  chiefly  need  but  to  know  each  other.  Ignorance 
begets  suspicion,  suspicion  dislike  or  hatred,  and  so 
we  live  as  strangers  and  enemies,  when  knowledge 
would  have  led  to  intimacy  and  friendship.   Farewell 
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Many  days  have  passed,  my  Curtius,  since  I  last 
wrote,  each  bringing  its  own  pleasures,  and  leaving 
its  ineffaceable  impressions  upon  the  soul.  But 
though  all  have  been  in  many  things  delightful,  none 
has  equalled  that  day  and  evening  at  the  palace  of  the 
Queen.  I  have  now  mingled  largely  with  the  he»t 
society  of  Palmyra.  The  doors  of  the  noble  and  the 
rich  have  been  opened  to  me  with  a  liberal  hospita- 
lity. As  the  friend  of  Gracchus  and  FauBta — and 
now  I  may  add  I  believe  without  presumption — of 
Zenobia  also,  of  Julia,  and  Longinus,  I  have  been 
received  with  attentions,  of  which  Aurelian  himself 
might  with  reason  have  been  proud.  More  and  more 
do  I  love  this  people,  more  and  more  fervently  do  I 
beg  of  the  Being  or  Beings  who  rule  over  the  affairs 
of  men,  to  interpose  and  defend  them  from  any 
threatening  danger.  I  grieve  that  the  rumours  still 
reaching  us  from  Rome  tend  so  much  to  confirm  the 
belief  that  our  emperor  is  making  preparations  for  an 
eastern  expedition.  Yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
think  that  he  aims  at  Zenobia.  If  it  were  so,  would 
there  be  first  no  communication  with  the  Queen  ?  Is 
it  like  Aurelian  to  plan  and  move  so  secretly  P  And 
against  a  woman,  too  P  —  and  that  woman  Zenobia  P 
I'll  not  believe  it.     Your  letters  would  not  be  what 
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they  are,  if  there  were  any  real  purpose  like  that 
which  is  attributed  to  Aurelian.  But  time  will  make 
its  reyelations.  Meanwhile,  let  me  tell  you  where 
I  now  am,  and  what  pleasures  I  am  enjoying.  This 
will  be  written  under  various  dates. 

I  will  write  to  you  from  what  is  called  the  Queen's 
Mountain  Palace,  being  her  summer  residence  — 
occasionally  —  either  to  avoid  the  greater  heats  of 
the  city,  or  that  she  may  divert  herself  with  athletic 
sports  or  hunting,  of  which  she  is  excessively  fond, 
and  in  which  she  has  few  equals  of  her  own  or  even 
of  our  sex.  Roman  women  of  the  present  day  would 
be  amazed,  perhaps  shocked,  to  be  told  what  the 
sports  and  exercises  are  in  which  this  great  eastern 
Queen  finds  her  pleasures.  She  is  not  more  exalted 
above  the  women  of  Rome  by  genius,  and  the  severer 
studies  of  the  closet,  than  she  is,  in  my  judgment,  by 
the  manner  and  fashions  of  her  recreations.  Let  not 
the  dear  Lucilia  be  offended.  Were  she  here  with 
me,  her  fair  and  generous  mind  would  rest,  I  am 
sure,  after  due  comparisons,  in  the  very  same  conclu- 
sions. Fausta  is  in  these  respects,  too,  as  in  others^ 
but  her  second  self.  There  is  not  a  feat  of  horse- 
manship or  archery,  nor  an  enterprise  in  the  chase, 
but  she  will  dare  all  and  do  all  that  is  dared  or  done 
by  Zenobia;  not  in  the  spirit  of  imitation  or  even 
rivalry,  but  from  the  native  impulses  of  a  soul  that 
reaches  at  all  things  great  and  difficult.  And  even 
Julia,  that  being  who  seems  too  ethereal  for  earth, 
and  as  if  by  some  strange  chance  she  were  misplaced, 
being  here,  even  Julia  has  been  trained  in  the  same 
achoo),  and,  as  I  shall  show  you,  can  join  in  the 
chase,  and  draw  the  bow,  witli  scwcely  less  of  skill 
AD</  vigour —  mth  no  less  co\xiiige— xVvuxi€\\3RKi'^«t 
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mother  or  Fautta.  Although  I  hive  now  teen  it,  I 
•till  can  hardly  associate  such  excess  of  beauty  —  a 
beauty  both  of  form  and  face  so  truly  belonging  to 
this  soft,  Syrian  clime,  with  a  strength  and  dexterity 
at  every  exercise  that  might  put  to  shame  many  a 
Roman  who  wears  both  a  beard  and  a  manly  gown« 
But  this,  I  need  not  say,  is  not  after  Julia's  heart. 
She  loves  more  the  gentler  encounters  of  social  inter- 
course, where  wit,  aud  sense,  and  the  affections  have 
their  full  play,  and  the  god-like  that  is  within  us  as- 
serts its  supremacy. 

But  my  purpose  now  is  to  tell  you  how  and  why 
it  is  I  am  here,  and  describe  to  you  as  well  as  I  can 
this  now  Elysium ;  and  how  it  is  the  happy  spirits, 
whom  the  gods  have  permitted  to  dwell  here,  pass 
their  hours. 

I  am  hero  by  the  invitation  of  the  Queen.  A  few 
days  after  that  which  we  had  so  highly  enjoyod  at 
the  palace,  she  expressed  hor  dsRiro  that  (rracchus, 
Fausta,  and  myself  would  accompany  her,  with  others 
of  her  select  friends,  to  her  retreat  among  the  lulls, 
there  to  indulge  in  perfect  repose,  or  engage  in  the 
rural  sports  of  the  place,  according  to  our  pleasure. 
I  was  not  slow,  neither  were  Gracchus  and  Fausta, 
to  accppt  so  agreeable  an  invitation.  *  I  feared,*  said 
Fausta,  '  lest  the  troubled  state  of  affairs  would  pre- 
vent the  Queen  from  taking  her  usual  vacation, 
where  she  loves  bist  to  be.  But  to  say  the  truth, 
Lucius,  I  do  not  think  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with 
Kome  does  give  her  very  serious  thought.  The 
vision  of  a  trial  of  arms  with  so  renowned  a  soldier 
as  Aurelian,  is,  I  doubt,  not  wholly  displeasing  to 
her;  tliore  being  especially  so  good  reaaoiv  \.o  \i^* 
lieve  that  whut  befel  If  eraclianui  migHl  \)ei«\  kol^- 
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liao,      Naj,  do  not  look  so   grxve; 

*  Toar  tosgoey  Fanata,  »  lighter  tilm  yovr  1 
Yet,  if  Bone  mat  fell,  wfcj  traly  I  know  mat  at 
wboce  lieet  it  could  fidl  ao  woitliilj  as  t&toae  ci  Ze-> 
sobia  and  Fausta.  But  I  trust  iU  deatinj  ia  never  to 
fan.  Other  kingdona  aa  great,  or  almost  as  great, 
I  know  jon  will  saj,  have  fidlen,  and  Boom  wokA  in 
its  torn.  It  seema,  howerer,  I  mnat  laj,  to  ynaif 
a  principle  of  ritality  wfaich  nerer  before  beloa^ed  to 
an  J  nation.  Its  rery  rastness,  too,  seems  to  protect 
it.  I  can  as  soon  beliere  that  shoals  of  aea-caip  maj 
orercome  the  whale,  or  an  armj  of  emmets  the  ele* 
phant  or  liiinoceros,  as  that  one  nation,  or  manj 
banded  together,  can  break  down  the  power  of  Bome.' 

*  How  rery,  rery  naturally  and  easily  is  that  said ! 
Who  can  doobt  that  yon  are  a  Boman,  bom  npon  the 
Coelian  Hill!  Pity  hot  that  we  Falmyrenes  conld 
copy  that  high  way  you  Bomans  hare.  Do  yon  not 
think  that  strength  and  success  lie  much  in  confi- 
dence ?  Were  every  Boman  such  as  you,  I  can  be- 
lieve you  were  then  omnipotent.  But  then  we  have 
some  like  you.  Here  are  Zenobia  and  I ;  you  can- 
not deny  that  we  have  something  of  the  Boman 
about  us/ 

'I  confess  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle,  at  least, 
were  you  a  nation  of  Zenobias.  How  Fausta  is  at 
the  lance,  I  cannot  yet  tell/ 

*  That  you  shall  see  as  soon  as  we  are  among  the 
mountains.  Is  not  this  charming,  now,  in  the  Queen, 
to  bring  us  all  together  again  so  soon,  under  her  own 
roofP  And  such  a  place,  too,  Lucius !  "We  shall  live 
there,  indeed  f  each  day  will  at  least  be  doubled — ^for 

IguppoBt  life  i$  to  be  mewurcd,  Ii.o\.^>l\tf>^a*>  Wt 
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■ensations.  Are  jou  reaily  for  tlie  morning  itart  ?  O 
that  Solun  were  here!  what  esqnUite  mirth  should 
we  have!    Milo  U  something;  but  Solon  were  more/ 

'  Fttusta,  Fauatft,*  cried  Gracchus,  *  when  will  you 
be  a  woman  P' 

'  Never,  I  trust,'  replied  Fausta,  *  if  I  may  then 
neither  laugh,  nor  cry,  nor  vex  a  Roman,  nor  fight 
for  our  Queen.  These  are  my  vocations ;  and  if  I 
must  renounce  them,  then  I  will  be  a  man/ 

*  Either  sex  may  be  proud  to  gain  you,  my  noble 
girl,'  said  Gracchus. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  all  at 
the  house  of  Gracchus  gave  note  of  prcpar&tion.  We 
wore  to  meet  the  Queen  and  her  party  a  few  miles 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  at  an  appointed  place, 
whence  we  were  to  make  the  rent  of  the  journey  in 
company.  We  were  fiiHt  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  a  rising  ground,  shudowed  hy  a  fow  cedars, 
with  their  huge  branching  tojw.  We  n'inod  up  our 
horses  and  stood  with  our  faces  toward  the  load  over 
which  we  liad  just  passed,  looking  to  catcli  the  first 
view  of  the  Queen.  The  sun  was  juhI  rising  above 
the  horizon,  and  touching  with  its  gaUUixi  colour  the 
higher  objects  of  the  scene, — the  tall  cedars — the 
grey  crags,  which  here  uud  there  jutted  out  into  the 
]-lain — the  towers,  and  columns,  and  obelisks  of  the 
Btill-sliimbering  city. 

*  How  boautiful!'  exclaimed  Fausta:  *  but  look! 
that  is  more  beautiful  still — that  moving  troop  of 
horse !  See  ! — even  at  this  distance  you  can  distin- 
jyuish  tlie  form  and  bearing  of  the  Queen.  How  the 
slant  l>(>ams  of  this  ruddy  sun  make  her  dress  and  the 
liarnesH  of  her  gMlant  steed  to  sparkle !  Is  it  not  a 
fair  sight,  Lucius?' 

VOL.  /,  -^ 
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Tt  was  beautiful  indeed.  The  Queen  was  con- 
spicuous above  all,  not  more  for  her  form  and  bearing, 
tban  for  the  more  than  imperial  magnificence  of  her 
appoiutments.  It  is  thus  she  is  always  seen  by  her 
people,  dazzling  them  equally  by  her  beauties  and 
her  state.  As  she  drew  nearer,  I  felt  that  I  had  never 
before  seen  aught  on  earth  so  glorious.  The  fiery 
Arabian  that  bore  her  knew,  as  well  as  I,  who  it  was 
that  sat  upon  him ;  and  the  pride  of  his  carriage  was 
Tisible  in  a  thousand  expressive  movements.  Julia 
was  at  her  side,  difiering  from  her  only  as  one  sun 
differs  from  another.  She,  like  Zenobia,  seemed 
almost  a  part  of  the  animal  that  bounded  beneath 
her,  so  perfect  was  the  art  with  which  she  rode. 

'  A  fair  morning  to  you  all,'  cried  the  Queen,  ac- 
companying the  words  with  a  glance  that  was  reward 
enough  for  a  life  of  service.  *  The  day  smiles  upon 
our  enterprise.  Fausta,  if  you  will  join  me,  Piso 
will  take  care  of  Julia;  as  for  our  Zabdas  and  Lon* 
ginus,  they  are  sad  loiterers.' 

Saying  these  things — scarcely  checking  her  steed— 
and  before  the  rest  of  the  party  had  quite  come  up^ 
we  darted  on,  the  Queen  leading  the  way,  and,  as  is 
her  wont,  almost  at  the  top  of  her  horse's  speed. 

*  Zenobia/  said  Julia,  *  is  in  fine  spirits  this  morn- 
ing, as  you  may  judge  from  her  beaming  countenance, 
and  the  rate  at  which  she  travels.  But  we  can  hardly 
converse  while  we  are  going  so  fast.* 

*  No  bond  has  been  signed,'  said  I,  *  that  we  should 
ride  like  couriers.  Suppose,  princess,  we  slacken  our 
pace.* 

*  That  will  we,'  she  replied,  *  and  leave  it  to  the 
Queen  to  announce  our  approach.     Here,  now,  alas ! 

»re  Zabdas  and  Longlnus  ovetlaVLViv^  >3A.  T\«  Queen 
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vondera  at  your  delay/  said  the,  addrcuitig  them  | 
*  put  spun  to  your  horses,  and  you  may  easily  over- 
take her.' 

*Is  it  required?'  asked  the  Egyptian,  evidently 
willing  to  linger. 

*  Not  so,  indeed,'  answered  Julia,  '  but  it  would  be 
gallant ;  the  Queen,  save  Faust  a,  is  alone.  How  can 
wti  answer  it,  if  evil  befal  her?  lier  girth  may 
break.' 

At  which  alarming  suggestion,  taking  it  as  merrily 
as  it  was  given,  the  two  counsellors  quickened  their 
pace,  and  bidding  us  good  morning,  soon,  as  we  saw 
at  the  ascent  of  a  little  hill,  overtook  Zenobia. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  passing  nnd  ropufsing 
each  other,  mingling  and  soparatinp^  nil  the  remainder 
of  the  way.  Our  road  lay  throu^fh  a  r:itlicr  rough 
and  hilly  country,  but  here  and  there  Rprinklod  with 
bright  spots  of  the  richest  beauty  and  lii^l)e8t  culti- 
Tation.  The  valleys,  whenever  we  doHcended  into 
them,  we  found  well  watered  nnd  tilled,  and  peopled 
by  an  apparently  happy  peasantry.  And  as  wo  saw 
them  from  first  one  eminence  and  then  another, 
stretching  away  and  winding  among  the  hills,  we 
agreed  that  they  presented  deiieious  retreats  for  those 
•who,  weary  of  the  world,  wished  to  taste,  toward  the 
close  of  life,  the  sweets  of  a  repose  which  the  world 
never  knows.  As  we  drew  toward  the  end  of  our 
ride  —  a  ride  of  quite  twenty  ttoman  miles  —  we 
found  ourselves  forsaken  of  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, owing  either  to  our  horses  not  being  equal  to 
the  others,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  frequent  pauses 
which  we  made  at  all  those  points  where  the  scenery 
presented  tinyih'wg  beautiful  or  uncommoTV. 
^rer/thing  now  at  last  indicated  Umt  NV^i  'ww^  tL^^ 
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far  irom  the  royal  demesne.  All  around  were  marks 
of  the  hand  and  eye  of  taste  having  been  there,  and  of 
the  outlay  of  enormous  wealth.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  we  had,  for  a  mile  and  more,  ridden  through  lawns 
and  fields  covered  with  grain  and  fruit,  laid  out  in 
divisions  of  tillage  or  of  wood,  that,  emerging  from  a 
dark  grove,  we  came  within  sight  of  the  palace.  AVe 
could  just  discern,  by  the  glittering  of  the  sun  upon 
the  jewelry  of  their  horses,  that  the  last  of  the  com- 
pany were  wheeling  into  the  grounds  in  front  of  what 
seemed  the  principal  part  of  the  vast  structure.  That 
we  might  not  be  too  much  in  the  rear  of  all,  we  put 
our  hoi-ses  to  their  speed,  which  then,  with  tLe  fleet- 
ness  of  wind,  bore  us  to  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace. 
Passing  these,  we  were  in  a  moment  in  tlie  midst  of 
those  who  had  preceded  us,  the  grooms  and  slaves  of 
the  palace  surrounding  us,  and  taking  charge  of  our 
horses.  Zenobia  was  still  standing  in  the  great  central 
portico,  where  she  had  dismounted,  her  face  glowing 
with  the  excitement  of  the  ride,  and  engaged  in  free 
discourse  with  the  group  around  her.  Soon  as  Julia 
reined  up  her  horse,  and  quicker  than  any  other  could 
approach,  she  sprang  to  her  daughter's  side,  and  as- 
sisted her  to  dismount,  holding  with  a  strong  hand, 
the  while,  the  fiery  and  restless  animal  she  rode. 

*  Welcome  in  safety,  Julia,"  said  the  Queen,  *  and 
thanks,  noble  Piso,  for  your  care  of  your  charge.  But 
perhaps  we  owe  your  safety  more  to  the  strength  of 
your  Arab's  girth,  than  to  any  care  of  Piso.' 

Julia's  laugh  rang  merrily  through  the  arches  of  tU 
portico. 

*  Truly,*  said  she,  *  I  was  glad  to  use  any  sudden 
ooBceh  "by  which  to  gain  a  more  solitary  ride  than  I 
""     U^e  to  have.     It  was  m"5  a.m\ivUon  to  be  Piso's 
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companion,  that  I  iniffht  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  i>oint« 
ing  out  to  new  eyes  the  beauties  of  the  countr}*.  I 
trust  I  was  rightly  comprchen<Iccl  by  our  grave  coun- 
sellors.' 

'Assure  yourself  of  it/  said  Longluus  ;  'and  though 
Tve  could  not  but  part  from  you  with  some  unwilling- 
ness, yet  seeing  whom  we  were  to  Join,  we  bore  tlie 
lots  with  such  philosophy  as  we  were  able  to  summon 
on  the  sudden.' 

Zenobia  now  led  the  way  to  the  banqueting  hall, 
where  tables  loaded  with  meats,  fruits,  and  wines, 
offered  themselves  most  temptingly  and  seasonably,  to 
those  who  had  ridden,  post  as  it  were,  twenty  Roman 
miles. 

This  villa  of  the  Queen,  for  its  beauty  and  extent 
unrivalled  in  all  the  East,  I  would  that  I  could  set 
before  you,  so  that  you  might  form  some  conception 
of  its  groutness  and  variety.  The  palace  ntauds  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  vast  plain,  Just  wlierc  the  wild 
and  mountainous  region  endH,  and  tlie  more  level  and 
cultivated  begins.  To  the  North  stretcheii  a  savage 
country,  little  inhabited,  and  filled  with  the  wild  ani- 
mals which  make  the  forests  of  Asia  so  terrible.  This 
is  the  Queen's  hunting-ground.  It  was  here  that,  with 
Odenatus,  she  pursued  the  wild  boar,  the  tiger,  or  the 
panther,  with  a  daring  and  a  skill  that  aslouished  the 
boldest  huntsmen.  It  was  in  these  forests,  that  the 
wtetch  Maionius,  insolently  throwing  his  Javelin  at 
the  game.  Just  as  he  saw  his  uncle  was  about  to  strike, 
incurred  that  Just  rebuke,  which  however  his  revenge- 
ful nature  never  forgave,  and  which  was  ujipeased 
only  wiih  the  blood  of  the  royal  Palniyrcnc.  Zenobia 
is  never  more  herself  than  when  she  joiua  tU*i  tV\w^vN 
mounted  upon  her  Hcet  Arabian,  and  rou^e^  Vo  >8^^ 
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her  power  by  the  presence  of  a  gallant  company  of 
the  boldest  spirits  of  Palmyra. 

The  southern  view,  and  which  my  apartments  over- 
look, presents  a  wide  expanse  of  level  ground,  or 
gently  undulating,  offering  a  various  prospect  of  cul- 
tivated fields,  unbroken  lawns,  dense  groves,  of  stand- 
ing or  flowing  waters,  of  light  bridges  spanning  them, 
of  pavilions,  arbours,  statues,  standing  out  in  full  view, 
or  just  visible  through  the  rich  foliage  or  brilliant 
flowering  plants  of  these  sunny  regions.  The  scene  is 
closed  by  the  low,  waving  outline  of  the  country, 
through  which  we  passed  on  the  morning  of  our  ride 
from  Palmyra,  over  which  there  is  spread  a  thin  veil 
of  purple  haze,  adding  a  new  charm  to  whatever  ob- 
jects are  dimly  discerned  through  it.  At  one  point 
only  can  we,  when  this  vapour  is  by  any  cause  di- 
minislied,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  loftier  buildings  of 
the  distant  city.  But  the  palace  itself,  though  it  be 
the  work  of  man,  and  not  of  gods,  is  not  less  beautiful 
than  all  these  aspects  of  nature.  It  is  wholly  built 
after  the  light  and  almost  fantastic  forms  of  the  Per- 
sian architecture,  which  seem  more  suited  to  a  re- 
sidence of  this  kind  than  the  heavier  fashions  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  taste.  Hadrian's  villa  is  alone  to 
be  compared  with  it  for  vastness  and  magnificence, 
and  that,  by  the  side  of  this,  seems  a  huge  prison,  so 
gay  and  pleasing  are  the  thoughts  and  sensations 
which  this  dream-like  combination  of  arch  upon  arch, 
of  pinnacle,  dome,  and  tower  —  all  enriched  with  the 
most  minute  and  costly  work  —  inspires  the  mind. 

Nothing  has  pleased  me  more  tlian  at  times,  when 
the  sultry  heats  of  the  day  forbid  alike  study  and  re- 
creation, to  choose  for  myself  some  remote  and  shaded 
spot,  and  lying  along  upon  \.\ic  fLovfct^  l\xrf,  soothed 
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hy  the  drowiy  hum  of  the  summer  insects,  gaze  upon 
this  gorgeous  pile  of  oriental  grandeur,  and  lazily 
drink  in  the  draughts  of  a  beauty,  as  I  believe,  no- 
where else  to  be  ei^oyed.  When  at  such  hours  Julia 
or  Fausta  is  my  companion,  I  need  not  say  in  how 
great  degree  the  pleasure  is  heightened,  nor  what 
hues  of  a  more  rosy  tint  wrap  all  the  objects  of  the 
scene.  Fountains  here,  as  eveiywhere  in  the  Eastern 
world,  are  frequent,  and  of  such  size  as  to  exert  a 
sensible  influence  upon  the  heated  atmosphere.  Huge 
columns  of  the  coldest  water,  drawn  from  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  J 
then  falling  and  foaming  over  rocks  rudely  piled,  tol 
resemble  some  natural  cascade,  disappear,  and 
led  by  subterranean  conduits  to  distant  and  loi 
parts  of  the  ground.  These  fountains  take  many  i 
fantastic  forms.  In  the  centre  of  the  priucipal  cg 
of  the  palace,  it  is  an  enormous  elephant  of  stui^ 
who  disgorges  from  his  uplifted  trunk  a  vast 
graceful  shower,  sometimes  charged  with  the 
exquisite  perfumes,  and  which  are  diffused  by  tl: 
through  every  part  of  the  palace.  Around  this  foj 
tain,  reclining  upon  scats  constructed  to  alloi! 
most  easy  attitudes,  or  elHc  in  some  of  the  apartn 
immediately  op(>iiiiig  upon  it,  it  is  our  custom  i 
the  evening  hours,  either  conversing  witii  each  < 
or  listening  to  some  tale  which  he  who  thinks  1 
entertain  the  company  is  at  liberty  to  relate, 
thering  at  once  instruction  and  delight,  as  LoiJ 
either  from  his  memory  or  a  volume,  inipartsi 
choice  selections  of  the  literature  of  Athens  orf 
So  have  I  heard  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and 
metheus,  as  I  never  have  heard  them  bcfotc. 
At  such  rjmcff,  it  is  beautiful  to  sec  \\\e 
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listeners  gathering  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  philo- 
sopher reads  or  recites,  and  catching  every  word  and 
accent  of  that  divine  tongue,  as  it  falls  from  his  lips. 
Zenohia  alone,  of  all  who  are  there,  ever  presumes  to 
interrupt  the  reader  with  either  question  or  comment. 
To  her  voice  Longinus  instantly  becomes  a  willing 
listener ;  and  well  may  he  :  for  never  does  she  speak, 
at  such  moments,  without  adding  a  new  charm  to 
whatever  theme  she  touches.  Her  mind,  surprisingly 
clear,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  best  spirit  of 
ancient  learning,  and  poetically  cast,  becomes  of  right 
our  teacher;  and  commands  always  the  profound 
respect,  if  not  always  the  assent,  of  the  accomplishe<l 
Greek.  Not  unfrequently,  on  such  casual  remark 
of  the  Queen,  the  reading  is  thereupon  suspended, 
and  discussion  between  her  and  the  philosopher,  or 
conversation  upon  topics  suggested  in  which  we  all 
take  part,  ensues.  But,  however  this  may  be,  al* 
moves  on  in  a  spirit  the  most  liberal,  frank,  and  free. 
No  restraint  is  upon  us  but  that  which  reverence  for 
superior  learning,  or  goodness,  or  beauty  imposes.  I 
must  add,  that  on  these  occasions  the  great  Zabdas  is  . 
always  seen  to  compose  himself  to  his  slumbers,  front 
which  he  often  starts,  uttering  loud  shouts,  as  if  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Our  bursts  of  laughter  wake 
him  not,  but  by  the  strange  power  of  sleep  seem  to 
be  heard  by  him  as  if  they  were  responsive  cries  of 
the  enemy,  and  only  cause  him  to  send  forth  louder 
shouts  than  ever,  *  Down  with  the  Egyptian  dogs !  * 
*  Let  the  Nile  choke  with  their  carcasses !  *  —  •  Tlie 
Queen  for  ever!*  and  then  his  voice  dies  away  in  in- 
articulate sounds. 
But  I  should  weary  you  indeed,  were  I  to  go  on  to 
tell  you  half  the  beauties  aui\  deV\g\\V%  o^  ^Xv\^  Ocsa^xi 
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spot,  and  canse  you,  perhaps,  to  bo  discontented  with 
that  quiet,  modest  house,  upon  the  banlis  of  the  Tiber. 
I  leare  you,  therefore,  to  fill  up  with  your  ovm  rolonrs 
the  outline  which  I  have  now  set  before  you,  as  I 
best  could,  and  pass  to  other  things. 

Every  day  has  seen  its  peculiar  games  and  enter- 
tainments.   Sometimes  the  Queen's  slaves,  trained  to 
their  respective  feats,  have  wrestled,  or  fought,  or  run 
for  our  amusement.     At  other  times,  we  ourselves 
have  been  the  performers.   Upon  the  racecourse,  fleet 
Arabians  have  contended  for  the  price,  or  they  who 
have  esteemed  themselves  skilful  have  tried  for  the  i 
mastery  in  two  or  four  horse  chariots.     Elephants  J 
have  been  put  to  their  strength,  and  dromedaries  toj 
their  speed.     Hut  our  chief  pleasure  has  been  derived 
from  trials  of  skill  and  of  strength  with  the  lance  i 
tlie  arrow,  and  from  the  chase. 

It  was  in  using  the  lance,  that  Antiochus — a  kind 
man  of  the  Queen,  whom  I  believe  I  have  not  befoil 
mentioned,  although  I  have  many  tinioR  mot  him-/ 
chiefly  signalised  himself.  This  porson,  half  Syr 
and  half  lioman,  possessing  the  bad  qualities  of  bo 
and  the  good  ones  of  neither,  was  niiide  one  of 
party,  rather,  I  suppose,  because  he  could  not  be  J 
out,  than  because  he  was  wanted.  lie  hns  few  i 
in  Palmyra,  but  among  wild  and  disfloiute  spiritsi 
himself.  He  is  famed  for  no  quality  either  groo 
good.  Violent  passions  and  intemperate  lustJ 
what  he  is  chiefly  noted  for.  But,  except  that  f 
and  arrogance  are  writ  upon  the  linos  of  his  cd 
nance,  you  would  hardly  guess  that  his  light-/ 
and  beardless  cheeks  and  soft  blue  eyes  boloni 
one  of  so  dark  and  foul  a  soul.  His  frame 
strength  are  Owso  of  a  giant ;  yel  is  \\c  \s\\o\J 
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tute  of  grace;  His  limbs  seem  sometimes  as  if  they 
were  scarcely  a  part  of  him,  such  difficulty  does  he 
discoTer  in  marshalling  them  aright.  Consciousness 
of  this  embarrasses  him,  and  sends  him  for  refuge  to 
his  pride,  which  darts  looks  of  anger  and  bitter  re<* 
venge  upon  all  who  offend  or  make  light  of  him.  His 
ambition  is,  and  his  hope,  to  succeed  Zenobia.  Tou 
may  think  this  strange,  considering  the  family  of  the 
Queen.  But  as  for  the  sons  of  Zenobia,  he  calculates 
much,  so  it  is  reported,  upon  their  weakness  both  of 
mind  and  body,  as  rendering  them  distasteful  to  the 
Palmyrenes,  even  if  they  should  lire;  and  as  for  Julia 
and  her  sisters,  he  has  so  high  conceptions  of  his 
own  superior  merit,  that  he  doubts  not  in  case  of  the 
Queen's  demise,  that  the  people  would  by  acclama- 
tion select  him,  in  preference  to  them,  as  her  sue* 
cessor;  or  in  the  last  emergency,  that  it  would  be  but 
to  marry  Julia,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  beyond 
any  peradventure.  These  are  the  schemes  which 
many  do  not  scruple  to  impute  to  him.  Whether 
credited  or  not  by  Zenobia,  I  cannot  tell.  But  were 
they,  I  belieye  she  would  but  smile  at  the  poor  lack- 
brain  who  entertains  them.  Entrenched  as  she  is  in 
the  impregnable  fortress  of  her  people's  heart,  she 
might  well  despise  the  intrigues  of  a  bolder  and 
worthier  spirit  than  Antiochus^  For  him  she  can 
spare  neither  words  nor  thoughts. 

It  was  Fausta  who  a  few  days  ago,  as  we  rose  from 
the  tables,  proposed  that  we  should  try  our  strength 
and  skill  in  throwing  the  lance.  *  I  promised  you, 
Lucius,'  said  she,  *  that  when  here,  you  should  be 
7)ermitted  to  judge  of  my  abilities  in  that  art.  Are 
nil  ready  for  the  sport  ?* 
AJJ  sprang  from  their  scats,  UVe  ^eivsti*  \qwrj  k\C 
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one  occupation,  and  grateful  for  the  proffer  of  an- 
other. 

Zonobia  led  the  way  to  the  grounds  not  far  from 
the  palace,  appropriated  to  garnet  of  thit  kind,  and  to 
the  Yariout  athletic  sports.  Not  all  the  company 
entere<l  the  lists,  but  many  scaled  themselves,  or 
stood  around,  spectators  of  the  strife.  Slaves  now 
appeared,  bearing  the  lances,  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  our  exercise.  The  feat  to  be  performed  seemed 
to  me  not  difficult  so  much  as  impossible.  It  was  to 
throw  the  lance  with  such  unerriug  aim  and  force,  as 
to  pass  through  an  aperture  in  a  shield  of  four-fuld 
ox-hide,  of  a  size  but  slightly  larger  than  the  beam  of 
the  lance,  so  as  not  so  much  as  to  graze  the  sides  of 
the  perforated  place.  The  distance,  too,  of  the  point 
from  which  the  lance  was  to  be  thrown  from  the 
shield,  was  such  as  to  require  great  strength  of  arm 
to  overcome  it. 

The  young  Cssars  advanced  first  to  the  trial. 
•  Now,*  whispered  Fuusta,  *  behold  the  vigour  of  the 
royal  arm.  Were  such  alone  our  defence,  well  might 
Palmyra  tremble.' 

Herennianus,  daintily  handling  and  brandishing 
his  lance,  in  the  manner  prescribed  at  the  schools, 
where  skill  in  all  warlike  arts  is  taught,  and  having 
drawn  all  eyes  upon  him,  at  length  let  it  fly,  when, 
notwithstanding  so  much  preparatory  flourish,  it  fell 
short  of  the  staff  upon  which  the  shield  was  reared. 

<  Just  from  tlie  tables,'  said  the  prince,  as  he  witii- 
drew,  angry  at  his  so  conspicuous  failure ;  *  aud  how 
can  one  reach  what  he  can  scarcely  see  ? ' 

*  Our  arm  has  not  yet  recovered  from  its  late  injury,* 
said  Timolaus,  as  he  selected  his  weapon  •,  *  ^et  vjvVl 
FTff  venture  a  throw,'    His  lance  reacVicOi  V\vft  vr."wX 
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but  dropped  feebly  at  his  foot.  Vabalathus,  saying 
nothing,  and  putting  all  his  strength  in  requisition, 
drove  his  weapon  into  the  staff,  wiiere  it  stood  quiver- 
ing a  moment,  and  foil  to  the  irround. 

Carias,  Seleticus,  Otho,  Gabrayas,  noblemen  of 
Palmyra,  now  successively  tried  tiieir  fortune,  and  all 
showed  themselves  well  trained  to  the  use  of  the 
weapon,  by  each  iixing  his  lance  in  the  body  of  the 
shield,  and  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  ceutral 
hole. 

Zabdas  now  suddenly  springing  from  his  seat,  which 
he  had  taken  among  those  who  apparently  declined  to 
join  in  the  sport,  seized  a  lance  from  the  hands  of  the 
slave  who  bore  them,  and  hurling  it  with  the  force  of 
a  tempest,  the  weapon,  hissing  along  the  air,  struck 
the  butt  near  the  centre ;  but  the  wood  of  which  it 
was  made,  unused  to  such  violence,  shivered  and 
crumbled  under  the  blow.  Without  a  word,  and 
without  an  emotion,  so  far  as  the  face  was  its  index, 
the  Egyptian  returned  to  his  seat.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  had  done  the  whole  in  his  sleep.  It  is  actual  war 
alone  that  can  rouse  the  energies  of  Zabdas. 

Zenobia,  who  had  stood  leaning  upon  her  lance, 
next  advanced  to  the  trial.  Knowing  her  admirable 
skill  at  all  manly  exercises,  I  looked  with  certainty 
to  see  her  surpass  those  who  had  already  essayed 
their  powers.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  With  a 
wonderful  grace  she  quickly  threw  herself  into  the 
appointed  position,  and  with  but  a  moment's  prepa- 
ration, and  as  if  it  cost  her  but  a  slight  effort,  sent 
her  lance,  with  unerring  aim  and  incredible  swift- 
ness, through  the  hole.  Tet  was  not  the  feat  a  per- 
feet  one.  For,  in  passing  through  the  aperture,  the 
Tf'eapon  not  having  been  driven  \nOi  ^rnVt  «>aS^ivftxA. 
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f'lvp,  ([U\  not  preserve  it»  Icrrl,  »f>  tliat  the  cml 
pmzed  the  Rhicld,  ami  the  lance  then  ronscquently 
takin;;  on  ohiiquc  direction,  plun^d  downward  and 
biiriiMl  its  head  in  the  turf. 

*  Now,  Fanata,'  laid  the  Queen,  *  mtmt  you  finish 
wliut  I  have  bnt  bcf^un.  Let  us  now  sec  your  weapon 
sweep  on  till  its  force  shall  be  evenly  spent.' 

*  Wlien  Zenobia  faila/  said  Fausto,  *  there  must  be 
some  evil  influence  abroad  that  shall  cripple  the 
powers  of  others  yet  more.  However,  let  me  try  ) 
for  I  have  promised  to  prove  to  our  Roman  friend 
that  the  women  of  Palmyra  know  the  use  of  arms 
ri'M  loss  than  the  men.* 

So  saying,  siie  chose  her  lance,  and  with  little  ce- 
remony, and  almost  before  our  eyes  could  trace  her 
luovcmcnts,  the  weapon  had  ilown,  and  passing 
tlirouffh,  as  it  seemed,  the  very  centre  of  the  per- 
forated space,  swept  on  till  its  force  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  it  fell  gracefully  to  tlic  ground. 

A  burst  of  ai)plau80  arose  from  the  surrounding 
groups. 

*  I  knew,*  said  Zenobia,  *  that  I  could  trust  the 
fame  of  the  women  of  Palmyra  to  you.  At  the  haqi, 
the  needle,  or  tlie  lance,  our  Fansta  has  no  equal ; 
unless,*  turning  herself  round,  <  in  my  own  Julia. 
Now  we  will  see  what  your  arm  can  do/ 

Standing  near  the  lances,  I  selected  one  eminent 
for  its  smoothness  and  polish,  and  placed  it  in  her 
hand. 

With  a  form  of  so  much  less  apparent  vigour  than 
either  Zenobia  or  Fausta,  so  truly  Syrian  in  a  certain 
soft  languor  that  spreads  itself  over  her,  whether  at 
rest  or  in  motion,  it  was  amazing  to  see  with  what 
eaffj'  strength  she  hold  and   balanced  l\\c  \vvjvcs>j  \H^v 
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pon.  Every  movement  showed  tliat  there  lay  con- 
cealed within  !)er  ample  power  for  this  and  eyery 
manly  exercise,  should  slie  please  to  put  it  forth. 

♦  At  the  schools,*  said  the  princess,  *  Fausta  and 
I  went  on  ever  with  equal  steps.  Her  advantage  lies 
in  being  at  all  times  mistress  of  her  power.  My 
arm  is  often  treacherous,  through  failure  of  the 
heart,* 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  the  truth  of  what  she 
said,  in  her  varying  colour,  and  the  slightly  agitated 
lance. 

But  addressing  herself  to  the  sport,  and  with  but 
one  instant's  pause,  the  lance  flew  toward  the  shield, 
and  entering  the  opening,  but  not  with  a  perfect 
direction,  it  passed  not  through,  but  hung  there  by 
the  head. 

«  Princess,'  said  Zabdas,  springing  from  his  re- 
pose with  more  than  wonted  energy,  *  that  lance 
was  chosen,  as  I  saw,  by  a  Roman.  Try  once  more 
with  one  that  I  shall  choose,  and  see  what  the  issue 
will  be.' 

*  Truly,*  said  Julia,  *  I  am  ready  to  seize  any  plea 
under  which  to  redeem  my  fame.  But  first  give  me 
yourself  a  lesson,  will  you  not  P  * 

The  Egyptian  was  not  deaf  to  the  invitation,  and 
once  more  essaying  the  feat,  and  with  his  whole  soul 
bent  to  the  work,  the  lance,  quicker  than  sight, 
darted  from  his  hand,  and  foUowiug  in  the  wake  of 
Fausta's,  lighted  farther  than  hers — being  driven 
with  more  force — upon  the  lawn. 

The  princess  now,  with  more  of  confidence  in  her 
air,  again  balanced  and  threw  the  lance  which  Zab- 
das had  chosen — this  time  with  success  ;  for,  passing 
through  the  shield,  it  fell  side  by  side  with  Fnustas.' 
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*  Fortune  ttill  unites  ns/  said  JaUe ;  '  if  for  a  time 
she  leaves  me  a  little  in  the  rear,  yet  she  soon  repents 
of  the  wrong,  and  brings  me  up.'  Saying  which, 
she  placed  herself  at  Fausta's  side. 

But  come,  our  worthy  cousin,'  said  the  Queen, 
now  turning  and  addressing  Antiochus,  who  etooil 
with  folded  arms,  dully  surreying  the  scene,  *  will 
you  not  try  a  lance  P ' 

'  'Tis  hardly  worth  our  while,'  said  he,  for  th( 
gods  seemed  to  have  delivered  all  the  honour  and 
power  of  the  East  into  the  hands  of  women.' 

<  Yet  it  may  not  be  past  redemption,'  ssid  Julia, 
'  and  who  more  likely  than  Hercules  to  achieve  sc 
great  a  work  P     Pray  begin*' 

That  mass  of  a  man,  hardly  knowing  whether  the 
princess  were  Jesting  or  in  earnest — for  to  the  usual 
cloud  that  rested  upon  his  intellect  there  was  now 
added  the  stupidity  arising  from  free  indulgence  a  I 
the  tables — slowly  moved  toward  the  lances,  and 
selecting  the  longest  and  heaviest,  took  his  station  al 
the  proper  place.  Raising  thon  his  arm,  which  wai 
like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  throwing  his  enormoui 
body  into  attitudes  which  showed  that  no  child's  pla^i 
was  going  on,  lie  let  drive  the  lance,  which  shootinj 
with  more  force  than  exactness  of  aim,  struck  upoi 
the  outer  rim  of  the  sliicid,  and  then  glancing  sidC' 
ways  was  near  spearing  a  poor  slave,  whose  pleasure 
it  was,  with  others,  to  stand  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  butt,  to  pick  up  and  return  the  weapons  thrown, 
or  witlulraw  tliem  from  the  shield,  where  they  might 
have  fastened  themselves. 

Involuntary  laughter  broke  forth  upon  this  un- 
wonted performance  of  the  lance ;  upon  which  it  wai 
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easy  to  see,  by  the  mounting  colour  of  Antioch 
that  his  passions  were  inflamed.  Especially  — 
we  afterward  suppose  —  was  he  enraged  at  the 
clamation  of  one  of  the  slaves  near  the  shield,  m 
was  heard  to  say  to  his  fellow,  *  Now  is  the  reigz 
women  at  an  end.'  Selling,  however,  on  the  inst 
another  lance,  he  was  known  to  exclaim,  by  a  1 
who  stood  near  him,  but  who  did  not  take  the  mean 
of  his  words,  *  With  a  better  mark  there  may  b( 
better  aim.'  Then  resuming  his  position,  he  mi 
at  first,  by  a  long  and  steady  aim,  as  if  he  were  goi 
with  certainty  now,  to  hit  the  shield  ;  but,  chang 
suddenly  the  direction  of  his  lance,  he  launched 
with  fatal  aim,  and  a  giant's  force,  at  the  slave  ^ 
had  uttered  those  words.  It  went  through  him, 
he  had  been  but  a  sheet  of  papyrus,  and  then  si 
along  the  plain.  The  poor  wretch  gave  one  conv 
sive  leap  into  the  air,  and  dropped  dead. 

*  Zenobia ! '  exclaimed  Julia. 

*  Great  Queen ! '  said  Fausta. 

*  Shameful ! '  — 'dastardly  ! ' — *  cowardly ! '  — bn 
from  one  anil  another  of  the  company. 

*  That's  the  mark  I  never  miss,'  observed  Ai 
ochus ;  and  at  the  same  time  regaled  his  nose  froc 
box  of  perfume. 

*'Tis  his  own  chattel,'  said  the  Queen;  *  he  n 
do  with  it  as  he  lists.  He  has  trenched  upon 
law  of  the  realm,  but  only  upon  those  of  breed 
and  humanity.  Our  presence,  and  that  of  this  cc 
pany,  might,  we  think,  have  claimed  a  more  get 
observance.' 

*  Dogs!'  fiercely  shouted  Antiochus  —  who,  as 
Queen  said  these  words,  her  eyes  fastened  indignai 
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upon  him,  had  slunk  sulkily  to  his  teat  —  'dogs,' 
■aid  he,  aiming  suddenly  to  bntTo  the  matter,  *  off 
with  yonder  earrion!  —  it  oflbnds  the  Queen.' 

*  Would  our  cousin,'  said  Zenobla, '  win  the  hearts 
of  Palmyra,  this  surely  is  a  mistaken  way.  Come, 
let  us  to  the  palace.  This  spot  is  tainted.  But  that 
it  may  be  sweetened  as  far  as  may  be,  slaTes,'  she 
cried,  <  bring  to  the  gates  the  chariot,  and  other  re- 
maining chattels  of  Antiochus.' 

AntiocIiuB,  at  these  words,  pale  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  cowardly  spirit,  rose  and  strode  toward 
the  palace,  from  which,  in  a  few  moments,  he  was 
seen  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

*  Yuu  may  judge  me  necdlcsHly  harsh,  Piso,'  said  i 
the  Qucon,  as  wo  now  sauntered  toward  the  palace,  J 
*  hut  truly  tlie   condition  of  the  slave  is  such, 
seeing  the  laws  protect  him  not,  we  must  do  some 
thing  to  enlist  in  his  behalf  the  Hpirit  of  humanity! 
'J'he  breach  of  courtesy,  howeyer,  was  itself  not  to  1 
forgiven.' 

« It  was  a  merciful  fate  of  the  slave,'  said  I,  *  coi^ 
pared  with  what  our  Boman  slaves  suffer.     To 
lashed  to   death,  or  crucified,  or  burned,  or  flayl 
alive;,  or  torn  by  dogs,  or  thrown  as  food  for  fishesj 
something  worse  than  this  quick  exit  of  the  t 
Antiochus.     Tou  of  these  softer  climes  are  in  ; 
natures  milder  than  we,  and  are  more  moved  by  sc^ 
like  this.    What  would  you  think,  Queen,  to  sccf 
one,  but  scores  or  hundreds  of  these  miserable  1 
upon  bare  suspicion  of  attempts  against  their  J 
tcr's  life,  condemned  by  their  absolute  irresp 
possessors,  to  death  in  all  its  most  revolting  1 
Kay,  even  our  Roman  women,  of  highest  ran. 
gentlest  nurture,  atsmd    by  while   iWvr   f\W 
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scourged,  or  themselTes  apply  the  lash^  If  under 
this  torture  they  die,  it  is  thought  of  but  as  of  the 
death  of  vermin.  "War  has  made  with  us  this  sort  of 
property  of  so  cheap  possession,  that  to  destroy  it  is 
often  a  useful  measure  of  economy.  By  a  Roman 
nothing  is  less  regarded  than  life.  And  in  truth,  I 
■ee  not  how  it  can  be  otherwise.' 

*  But  surely,'  said  Julia,  H  you  do  not  mean  to  de- 
fend this  condition  of  life.  It  is  not  like  the  senti- 
ments I  have  heard  you  express.' 

*  1  defend  it  only  thus,'  I  replied :  *  so  long  as  we 
have  wars — and  when  will  they  cease  ? — ^there  must 
be  captives ;  and  what  can  these  be  but  slaves  ?  To 
return  them  to  their  own  country,  were  to  war  to  no 
purpose.  To  colonize  them,  were  to  strip  war  of  its 
horrors.  To  make  them  freemen  of  our  own  soil, 
were  to  fill  the  land  with  foes  and  traitors.  Then  if 
there  must  be  slaves,  there  must  be  masters  and 
owners.  And  the  absolute  master  of  other  human 
beings,  responsible  to  no  one,  can  be  no  other  than  a 
tyrant.  If  he  has,  as  he  must  have,  the  power  to 
punish  at  will,  he  will  exercise  it,  and  that  cruelly. 
If  he  has  the  power  to  kill,  as  he  must  have,  then 
will  he  kill,  and  kill  cruelly,  when  his  nature  prompts. 
And  this  his  nature  will  prompt — or  if  not  his  nature 
absolutely,  yet  his  educated  nature.  Our  children 
grow  up  within  the  sight  and  sound  of  all  the  horrors 
and  sufferings  of  this  state  of  things.  They  use  their 
slaves — ^with  which,  almost  in  infancy,  they  are  pro- 
vided —  according  to  their  pleasure  —  as  dogfs,  as 
horses;  they  lash,  they  scourge  them,  long  before 
they  have  the  strength  to  kill.     What  wonder  if  the 

^ojr^  who,  when  a  boy,  used  a  slave  as  his  beast  of 
burden,  or  bia  footstool,  when  he  gcoNW  \o  \i^  ^.  xoas^ 
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•hotild  use  him  ai  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  ?  The  youth 
of  Antiochut  was  reared  in  Rome.  I  presume  to  say 
that  his  earliest  playthings  were  slayes,  and  the  chil<- 
dren  of  sUtss.  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  act.  And 
such  acts  are  too  common  in  Rome  for  this  to  disturb 
me  much.  The  education  of  Antiochus  was  con- 
tinued and  completed,  I  may  Tenture  also  to  say,  at 
the  circus.  I  think  the  result  very  natural.  It  can- 
not be  Tery  different,  where  slarery  and  the  sports  o« 
the  amphitheatre  exist.' 

*  I  perceive  your  meaning,'  said  Julia :  *  Antio- 
chus you  affirm  to  be  the  natural  product  of  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions  which  now  prevail.  It  is  cer 
tainly  so,  and  must  continue  so,  until  some  new 
element  shall  be  introduced  into  society,  that  shall 
ultimately  reform  its  practices,  by  first  exalting  the 
sentiments  and  the  character  of  the  indvidual.  Such 
an  element  do  I  detect ' 

'  In  Christianity,'  said  Fausta :  *  this  is  your  pa- 
nacea. May  it  prove  all  you  desire ;  yet  methinks  it 
gives  small  promise,  seeing  it  has  already  been  at 
work  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  has  accom- 
plished no  more.' 

*  A  close  observer,'  replied  Julia,  *  sees  much  of 
the  effect  of  Christianity  beside  that  which  appears 
upon  tlie  surface.  If  I  err  not  greatly,  a  few  years 
more  will  reveal  what  this  religion  has  been  doing 
these  two  centuries  and  more.  Revolutions  which 
are  acted  out  in  a  day  have  often  been  years  or  cen- 
turies in  preparation.  An  eye  that  will  see,  may  see 
the  final  issue  a  long  tima  foreshadowed  in  the  ten- 
dencies and  character  of  a  preceding  age.' 

The  princess  uttered  this  with  earnealuc^a.  \\wi^ 
rejected  upon  it.     And  if  you^  my  CurUu*,  \NV\\V>^>i 
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around  upon  (he  state  of  the  empire,  you  will  find 
many  things  to  startle  you.  But  of  this  another 
time. 

Assembled  in  the  evening  in  the  court  of  the 
elephant,  we  were  made  to  forget  whatever  had  proved 
disagreeable  during  the  day,  while  we  listened  to  the 
*  Frogs/  read  by  Julia  and  Longinus. 

The  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  chase, 
and  early  in  the  morning  I  was  waked  by  the  braying 
of  trumpets,  and  the  baying  of  dogs.  I  found  the 
Queen  already  mounted  and  equipped  for  the  sport, 
surrounded  by  Zabdas,  Longinus,  and  a  few  of  the 
nobles  of  Palmyra.  We  were  soon  joined  by  Julia 
and  Fausta.  In  order  to  insure  our  sport,  a  tiger, 
made  fierce  by  being  for  some  days  deprived  of  food, 
had  the  preceding  evening  been  let  loose  from  the 
royal  collection  into  the  neighbouring  forests.  These 
forests,  abounding  in  game,  commence  immediately, 
as  it  were,  in  the  rear  of  the  palace.  They  present 
a  boundless  continuity  of  crag,  mountain,  and  wooded 
plain,  offering  every  variety  of  ground  to  those  who 
seek  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  sun  had  not 
been  long  above  the  horizon  when  we  sallied  forth 
from  the  palace  gates,  and  from  the  smooth  and 
shaven  fields  of  the  royal  demesne,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  •  •  •  • 

•  •  m  ■•  «  • 

It  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible  horror.  At  the 
same  instant  our  eyes  caught  the  form  of  the  famished 
tiger,  just  in  the  act  to  spring  from  the  crag  upon  the 
unconscious  Queen.  But  before  we  had  time  to 
alarm  Zenobia — which  would  indeed  have  been  use- 
shaft  from  an  unerring  annb.tte%\ft^  \}RftTaoii- 
mid^&ir,  whose  body  then  lumXAcCiVvftViTX^  ii\.>(^^ 
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feet  of  Zenobia'i  Arab.  The  horto,  rearing  with 
gflUght,  had  nearly  dashed  the  Queen  against  the 
opposite  rocks,  but  keeping  her  seat,  she  soon,  by  hor 
powerful  arm  and  complete  horsemanship,  reduced 
him  to  bis  obedience,  though  trembling  like  a  terri- 
fied child  through  CTery  part  of  his  body.  A  thrust 
from  my  hunting  spear  quickly  despatched  the  dying 
beast.  Yf9  now  gathered  around  the  Queen.  *  * 
•  •  •  •  • 

Hardly  were  we  arrlTed  at  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
palace,  when  a  cloud  of  dust  was  obserred  to  rise  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  to  Palmyra,  as  if  caused  by 
a  body  of  horse  in  rapid  moTcraent.  '  What  may 
this  mean  P  '  said  Zenobia;  'orders  were  strict,  that 
our  brief  retirement  should  not  be  disturbed.  This 
indicates  an  errand  of  some  urgency.' 

'  Some  embassy  from  abroad,  perhaps/  said  Julia, 
'  that  cannot  brook  delay.  It  may  be  from  your 
great  brother  at  Rome' 

While  wo,  in  asportiye  humour,  indulged  in  various 
conjectures,  an  official  of  the  palace  announced  the 
approach  of  a  Roman  herald,  <  who  craved  pormis« 
sion  to  address  the  Queen  of  Palmyra.'  Ue  was 
ordered  to  advance. 

In  a  few  moments,  upon  a  horse  covered  with  dust 
and  foam,  appeared  the  Roman  herald.  Without 
Olio  moment's  hesitancy  he  saw  in  Zenobia  the  Queen, 
nnd  taking  off  his  helmet,  said,  *  that  Caius  Pctro- 
niuN,  and  Cornelius  Varro,  ambassadors  of  Aurelian, 
wcru  in  waiting  at  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace,  and 
asked  a  brief  audience  of  the  Queen  of  Palmyra,  upon 
affairs  of  deepest  interest  both  to  Zenobia  and  the 
Emperor.' 
.  '//  /sr  aol  our  cu§tom/  said   ZenoVvA  Vvi  "t<i\jVii 
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*  when  seeking  repose,  as  now,  from  the  cares  of  state, 
to  allow  aught  to  break  it.  But  we  will  not  be  selfish 
nor  churlish.  Bid  the  servants  of  your  Emperor 
draw  near,  and  we  will  hear  them.' 

I  was  not  unwilling  that  the  messengers  of  Aure- 
lian  should  see  Zenobia  just  as  she  was  now.  Sit- 
ting upon  her  noble  Arabian,  and  leaning  upon  her 
hunting  spear,  her  countenance  glowing  with  a  higher 
beauty  than  ever  before,  as  it  seemed  to  me  —  her 
head  surmounted  with  a  Parthian  hunting-cap,  from 
which  drooped  a  single  ostrich  feather,  springing  from 
a  diamond  worth  a  nation's  rental,  her  costume  also 
Parthian,  and  revealing  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
the  just  proportions  of  her  form  —  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  even  her,  when  she  so  filled  and  satisfied 
the  eye  and  the  mind  —  and  for  that  moment,  I  was 
almost  a  traitor  to  Aurelian.  Had  Julia  .filled  her 
seat,  I  should  have  been  quite  so.  As  it  was,  I  could 
worship  her  who  sat  her  steed  with  no  less  grace, 
upon  the  left  of  the  Queen,  without  being  guilty  of 
that  crime.  On  Zenobia's  right  were  Longinus  and 
Zabdas,  Gracchus,  and  the  other  noblemen  of  Pal- 
myra. I  and  Fausta  were  near  Julia.  In  this  man- 
ner, just  as  we  had  come  in  from  the  chase,  did  we 
await  the  ambassadors  of  Aurelian. 

Announced  by  trumpets,  and  followed  by  their 
train,  they  soon  wheeled  into  the  lawn,  and  advanced 
toward  the  Queen. 

*  Caius  Petronius  and  Cornelius  Varro,'  said  Ze- 
nobia, first  addressing  the  ambassadors,  and  moving 
toward  them  a  few  paces,  *  we  bid  you  heartily  wel- 
come to  Palmyra.  If  we  receive  you  thus  without 
fonn,  you  must  take  the  blame  partly  to  yourselves, 
who  have  sought  us  with  8uc\i  \w*Xft,   "^^  \iviX\i^ 
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the  cmtomary  obMnrtiieet,  thftt  we  may  caute  you 
no  delay,  llieie  whom  you  tee  are  all  friendi  or 
eooDMllort.    Speak  your  errand  without  ree traint. 

'  We  come/  replieii  Fetroniutt  '  at  you  may  aup- 
miee,  great  Queen*  upon  no  pleating  errand.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  pertuade  ourtelTet  that  the  Queen  of 
Palmyra  will  liiten  to  the  propotalt  of  Aurelian,  and 
pretenre  the  good  underttanding  which  hat  laited  to 
long  between  the  West  and  the  Eatt.  There  haye 
been  broiight  already  to  your  eart,  if  I  hate  been 
rightly  informed,  rumoun  of  dittatitfaction  on  the 
part  of  our  Emperori  with  the  affidrt  of  the  East,  and 
of  plant  of  an  Eattem  expedition.  It  it  my  buiincst 
now  to  tay  that  theie  rumours  hate  been  well  founded. 
I  am  further  to  say,  that  the  object  at  which  Aurclian 
lias  aimed,  in  the  preparations  ho  has  made,  is  not 
Persia,  but  Palmyra.' 

*  He  does  us  too  much  honour/  said  Zenobia,  hor 
colour  rising  and  her  eye  kindling ;  *  and  what,  may 
I  ask,  are  specifically  his  demands,  and  the  price  of 
peace  P ' 

*  For  a  long  series  of  years,*  replied  the  ambas- 
Rador,  *  the  wealth  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  as  you  are 
fiwaro,  flowed  into  the  lioman  treasury.  Tliat  stream 
h:i8  been  diverted  to  Palmyra.  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
utid  Bithyuia,  and  Mesopotamia,  were  dependants 
u])()n  Rome,  and  Roman  provinces.  It  is  needless 
to  say  what  they  now  are.  The  Queen  of  Palmyra 
was  once  but  t'le  Queen  of  Palmyra ;  she  is  now 
Qti(>»n  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East — Augusta  of  Uie 
Roman  empire  —  her  tons  styled  and  arrayed  as 
(Ju^Bors,  By  whatever  consent  of  former  emperors 
thi'Bc  honours  have  been  won  or  permitted,  it  U  \w.\^ 
we  urc  requhud  to  any,  with  the  cousetitot  K>itt\vM^* 
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By  whaterer  sendee  in  behalf  of  Borne  they  may»  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  be  thought  to  be  deserved,  in 
the  judgment  of  Aurelian  the  reward  exceeds  greatly 
the  value  of  the  serrice  rendered.  But  while  we 
would  not  be  deemed  insensible  to  those  services, 
and  while  he  honours  the  greatness  and  the  genius  of 
Zenobia,  he  would,  he  conceives,  be  unfaithful  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  have  raised  him  to  his  high 
office,  if  he  did  not  require  that  in  the  East,  as  in 
the  West,  the  Roman  empire  should  again  be  re- 
stored to  the  limits  which  bounded  it  in  the  reigns  oi 
the  virtuous  Antonines.  This  he  holds  essential  to 
his  own  honour  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  world.' 
<Tou  have  delivered  yourself,  Caius  Fretonius, 
replied  the  Queen,  in  a  calm  and  firm  voice,  <  as  it 
became  a  Roman  to  do,  with  plainness,  and,  as  I  must 
believe,  without  reserve.  So  far  I  honour  you.  Novr 
hear  me,  and  as  you  hear,  so  report  to  him  who  sent 
you.  Tell  Aurelian  that  what  I  am,  I  have  made 
myself;  that  the  empire  which  hails  me  Queen  has 
been  moulded  into  what  it  is  by  Odenatus  and  Zeno- 
bia ;  it  is  no  gift,  but  an  inheritance  —  a  conquest 
and  a  possession  ;  it  is  held,  not  by  favour,  but  by 
right  of  birth  and  power;  and  that  when  he  will 
give  away  possessions  or  provinces  which  he  claims 
as  his  or  Rome's,  for  the  asking,  I  vnll  give  away 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Tell  him  that  as 
I  have  lived  a  queen,  so,  the  gods  helping,  I  will  die 
a  queen, — that  the  last  moment  of  my  reign  and  my 
life  shall  be  the  same.  If  he  is  ambitious,  let  him  be 
told  that  I  am  ambitious  too  —  ambitious  of  wider 
and  yet  wider  empire  —  of  an  unsullied  fame,  and  of 
mj^  people's  love.  Tell  him  I  do  not  speak  of  grati- 
tude  on  the  part  of  Rome,  bulttiaX  ^o«.\axVVj  '^'(JX  %a^^ 
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thftt  the  power  which  stood  between  Rome  and 
Fenia,  and  taTed  the  empire  in  the  Eaat — ^which 
ATenged  the  death  of  Yalerian,  and  twice  punned  the 
king  of  kings  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  de- 
■enred  some  fairer  acknowledgment  than  the  message 
70U  now  brings  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman  emperor/ 

*  Let  the  Queen/  quickly  rejoined  Petronius,  but 
evidently  moTed  by  what  he  had  heard,  *  let  the  Queen 
fully  take  me.  Aurelian  purposes  not  to  inyade  the 
fair  region  where  I  now  am,  and  where  my  eyes  are 
r^oiced  by  this  goodly  show  of  city,  plain,  and  coun- 
try. He  halls  you  Queen  of  Palmyra!  He  does  but 
ask  again  those  appendages  of  your  greatness,  which 
have  been  torn  from  Rome,  and  were  once  members 
of  her  body,' 

'  Your  emperor  is  gracious  indeed!'  replied  the 
Queen,  smiling ;  Mf  he  may  hew  off  my  limbs,  ho 
will  spare  the  trunic ! — and  what  were  the  trunk 
without  the  limbs  P ' 

*  And  is  this/  said  Pctronius,  his  voice  significant 
of  inward  grief,  *  that  which  I  must  carry  back  to 
Rome  P     Is  there  no  hope  of  a  better  adjustment  P' 

"  Will  not  the  Queen  of  Palmyra  delay  for  a  few 
days  her  final  answer  P '  added  Yarro  :  *  I  see,  hap- 
pily, in  her  train,  a  noble  Roman,  from  whom,  as  well 
as  from  us,  she  may  obtain  all  needed  knowledge  01 
both  the  character  and  purposes  of  Aureliun.  We 
arc  at  liberty  to  wait  her  pleasure/ 

*  You  have  our  thanks,  Romans,  for  your  courtesy, 
and  wo  accept  your  offer;  although  in  what  I  have 
suid,  I  think  I  have  spoken  the  sense  of  my  people.' 

*You    have,    indeed,    great  Queen,'  interrupted 
Zubdas  with  energy. 
^  yvt  J  owe  it  to  my  trusty  couuttcWoi^VVv^  ^^"^ 
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Ijmt^wTm/  eontmixed  tiie  Qikoi,  'ind  -who  bow 
thinks  not  with  me,  to  look  &rthia  mto  Ae  zeaaons 
. — whidL,  beeauue  th«j  are  hi%  viBt  be  atroa^  ones — 
bj  whidk  be  tuyporta  an  opposite  jad^mutt,' 

*  Thoae  reasons  hare  now/  aaid  die  Greek,  *  lost 
mnch  or  all  of  their  force/ — Zabdaa  smiled  tixompb- 
antlj^ — '  jet  still  I  would  adrocate  deUj/ 

<  Let  it  be  so,  then,'  »ud  the  Queen  ;  <  and  in  the 
mean  while,  let  the  ambassadors  of  Anrellan  not  re- 
fase  the  hospitalities  of  the  Eastern  Queen.  Our 
palace  is  joars,  while  it  shall  please  jon  to  remain.* 

'  For  the  night  and  the  morning,  we  accept  yoor 
offers ;  then,  as  strangers  in  this  r^on,  we  wonld 
return  to  the  city,  to  see  better  than  we  hare  yet 
done  the  objects  which  it  presents.  It  seemed  to  ns, 
on  a  hasty  glance,  surrounded  by  its  luxuriant  plains, 
like  the  habitation  of  gods.  We  would  dwell  there  a 
space/ 

'  It  shall  be  as  you  will.  Let  me  conduct  you  to 
the  palace.' 

80  saying,  Zenobia,  putting  spurs  to  her  horse,  led 
the  way  to  the  palace,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
Kornans  and  Palmyrenes.  The  generous  hospitality 
of  the  tables  closed  the  day  and  wore  away  the  niglit. 
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Tou  will  be  glad  to  learn,  my  Curtiua,  that  the 
time  bat  now  come,  when  I  may  with  reason  look  for 
news  from  Isaac,  or  for  his  return.  It  was  his  agree- 
ment to  write  of  his  progress,  so  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  Ecbaiana,  But  since  he  would  consume 
but  a  very  few  days  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
task,  if,  the  gods  helping,  he  should  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it  at  all,  I  may  see  him  even  before  I  hear  from 
him,  and,  O  day  thrice  happy !  my  brother  perhaps 
with  him.  Yet  am  I  not  without  solicitude,  even 
though  Calpumius  should  return.  For  how  shall  I 
meet  him  ? — as  a  Persian,  or  a  Homau  P — as  a  friend, 
or  an  enemy  P  As  a  brother,  I  cun  never  cease  to 
love  him ;  as  a  public  enemy  of  liomo,  I  may  be 
obliged  to  condemn  him. 

You  have  indeed  gratified  me  by  what  you  have 
said  concerning  the  public  works  in  which  the  em- 
peror is  now  engaged.  Would  that  the  erection  of 
temples  and  palaces  might  draw  away  his  thoughts 
from  tlie  East !  The  new  wall,  of  so  much  wider 
sweep,  with  which  he  is  now  enclosing  the  city,  is 
well  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  Yet  do  we, 
my  CurtiuB,  perceive  in  this  rebuilding  and  strength- 
ening of  the  walls  of  Rome,  no  indicatvoTV  o^  <i>\t 
country  'a  dooliue  ?    Wmo  Rome  "vigoroua  Wi^  ^omax'^^ 
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as  once,  in  her  limbs,  what  were  the  need  of  this  new 
defence  about  the  heart  ?  It  is  to  me  a  confession 
of  weakness,  rather  than  any  eridence  pf  greatness 
and  strength.  Aurelian  achieyes  more  for  Rome  by 
the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  and  his  restoration  of 
the  ancient  simplicity  and  seyerity  among  the  troops, 
than  he  could  by  a  triple  wall  about  the  metropolis. 
Rome  will  then  already  haye  fallen,  when  a  Gothic 
army  shall  haye  penetrated  so  far  as  eyen  to  have 
seen  her  gates.  The  walls  of  Rome  are  her  liying 
and  moying  walls  of  flesh.  Her  old  and  crumbling 
ramparts  of  masonry,  upon  which  we  haye  so  often 
climbed  in  sport,  rolling  down  into  the  surrounding 
ditch  huge  masses,  have  eyer  been  to  me,  when  I 
haye  thought  of  them,  pregnant  signs  of  security  and 
power. 

The  ambassadors,  Petronius  and  Yarro,  early  on 
the  morning  succeeding  their  interyiew  with  the 
Queen,  departed  for  the  city.  They  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Zenobia  and  her  train  of  counsellors  and 
attendants.  It  had  been  before  agreed  that  the  prin- 
cess, Fausta,  and  myself,  should  remain  longer  at  the 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  yisiting,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed, the  aged  Christian  hermit,  whose  retreat  is 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
I  would  rather  haye  accompanied  the  Queen,  seeing 
it  was  so  certain  that  important  interyiews  and  dis- 
cussions would  take  place,  when  they  should  be  all 
returned  once  more  to  the  city.  I  suppose  this  was 
expressed  in  my  countenance,  for  the  Queen,  as  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  chariot,  turned  and  said  to  me : 
*  We  shall  soon  see  you  again  in  the  city.  A  few 
Jioun  in  the  mountains  will  be  all  that  Julia  will 
require;  and  sure  I  am  thai  tXie  \«\&^a»i  o^  ^V*\lVkR»» 
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ntt  will  more  than  repay  yon  for  what  you  may  lote 
in  Palmyra.  Our  topioi  will  relate  but  to  worldly 
aggrandiiemenU-youn  to  more  permanent  intereitt.' 

How  great  a  pity  that  the  love  of  glory  has  to  faa- 
tened  upon  the  heart  of  thii  wonderful  woman !  elM 
might  ahe  liTe,  and  reign,  and  die  the  object  of  uni* 
Tersal  idolatry.  But  let  at  her  heart  it  upon  conquett 
and  uniTertal  empire  throughout  the  Eatt,  and  ot 
tuch  marvelloui  power  to  tubdue  erery  intellect,  eren 
the  ttrongett,  to  her  will,  I  can  tee  nothing  before 
her  but  a  short  and  brilliant  career,  ending  in  ruin, 
abtolute  and  complete.  Zenobia  has  not,  or  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  seen  that  she  has,  any  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  power  of  Rome.  She  judges  of  Rome  by 
the  feeble  Valerian  and  the  unskilful  Heraclianus, 
and  by  their  standard  measures  such  men  as  Aurclian, 
and  Probus,  and  Carus.  She  may  indeed  gain  a 
single  battle,  for  her  genius  is  vast,  and  her  troops 
well  disciplined  and  brave.  But  the  loss  of  a  battle 
would  be  to  her  the  loss  of  empire,  while  to  Rome  it 
would  be  but  as  the  sting  of  a  summer  insect.  Tet 
this  she  does  not  or  will  not  see.  To  triumph  over 
Aurelian  is,  I  belicTe,  the  vision  that  dazzles,  deludes, 
and  will  destroy  her. 

No  sooner  had  the  Queen  and  her  train  departed, 
than,  mounting  our  horses,  we  took  our  way,  Julia, 
Fausta,  and  myself,  through  winding  valleys  and  over 
nigged  hills,  toward  the  hermit*s  retreat.  Reaching 
the  base  of  what  seemed  an  almost  inaccessible  crag, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  leave  our  horses  in  the  care 
of  attendant  slaves,  and  pursue  the  remainder  of  the 
way  on  fout.  The  hill  which  wc  now  had  to  ascend 
was  thickly  grown  over  with  every  \aT\c\.^  oi  W^'i 
and  buBh,   with  here  and  there  a  TQaounXAUii  ^Vi^^wa 
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falling  from  rock  to  rock,  and  forcing  its  way  to  the 
valley  below.  The  sultry  heat  of  the  day  compelled 
us  frequently  to  pause,  as  we  toiled  up  the  side  of  the 
hill,  seating  ourselves,  now  beneath  the  dark  sha- 
dows of  a  branching  cedar  or  the  long-lived  tere- 
binth, and  now  on  the  mossy  banks  of  a  descending 
brook.  The  mingled  beauty  and  wildness  of  the 
scene,  together  with  such  companions,  soon  drove  the 
Queen,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  from  my  thoughts.  1 
could  not  but  wish  that  we  might  lose  our  way  to  the 
hermit's  cave,  that  by  such  means  our  walk  might  be  • 
prolonged. 

*  Is  it,  I  wonder,'  said  Fausta,  *  the  instruction  of 
his  religion  which  confines  this  Christian  saint  to  these 
distant  solitudes  ?  What  a  singular  faith  it  must  be 
which  should  drive  all  who  embrace  it  to  the  woods 
and  rocks !  What  would  become  of  our  dear  Pal- 
myra, were  it  to  be  changed  to  a  Christian  city  ? 
The  same  event,  I  suppose,  Julia,  would  change  it  to 
a  desert.' 

*  I  do  not  think  Christianity  prescribes  this  mode  of 
life,  though  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  permit  it,'  re- 
plied the  princess.  <  But  of  this,  St.  Thomas  will  in- 
form us.  He  may  have  chosen  this  retreat  on  account 
of  his  extreme  age,  which  permits  him  no  longer  to 
engage  in  the  affairs  of  an  active  life/ 

*  I  trust  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  it  is  so,'  added 
Fausta ;  *  for  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  true  religion  in- 
culcating, or  even  permitting  inactivity.  What  would 
become  of  the  world,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
gods  required  us  to  pass  our  days  in  zetired  contem- 
plation?* 

*  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,*  s«l\^  S\i\\^  *  iVv^it  the 
greatest  i^eaefactors  of  mankind  Yva.\e  "Vi^^^  v\vo^^^\v^ 
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haTo  in  solitude,  and  with  patient  labour,  pursued 
tlruth  till  they  haye  diicoTered  it,  and  then  reyealed  it 
to  shed  its  light  and  heat  upon  the  world.' 

'  For  my  part,'  replied  Fausta,  '  I  must  think  that 
they  who  have  sowed  and  reaped,  haTe  been  equal 
benefactors.  The  essential  truths  are  instinctiTe  and 
uniTersal.  As  for  the  pliilosophers,  they  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  occupied  as  much  about  mere 
frivolities  as  any  Palmyrene  lady  at  her  toilet.  Still, 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  contemplative  race  is  a  useful 
one  in  its  way.  What  I  say  is,  that  a  religion  which 
enjoined  a  solitary  life  as  a  duty,  would  be  a  very 
mischievous  religion.  And  what  is  more,  any  such 
precept,  fairly  proved  upon  it,  would  annihilate  all 
its  claims  to  a  divine  origin.  For  certainly,  if  it  were 
made  a  religious  duty  for  one  man  to  turn  an  idle, 
contemplative  hermit,  it  would  be  equally  the  duty  of 
every  other,  and  then  the  arts  of  life  by  which  we 
subsist  would  be  forsaken.  Any  of  the  prevalent 
superstitions,  if  we  may  not  call  them  religions,  were 
better  than  this.' 

*  I  agree  with  you  entirely,'  said  Julia  ;  *  but  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Christian  writings  is  not  such 
as  to  enable  me  to  say  with  confidence  that  they  con- 
tain no  such  permission  or  injunction.  Indeed  some 
of  them  I  have  not  even  read,  and  much  I  do  nut 
fully  understand.  But  as  I  have  seen  and  read 
enough  to  believe  firmly  that  Christianity  is  a  divine 
religion,  my  reason  teaches  me  that  it  contains  no 
precept  such  as  we  speak  of.' 

"We  had  now,  in  the  course  of  our  walk,  reached 
what  we  found  to  be  a  broad  and  level  ledge,  about 
half-way  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  w\ja  ^  «v<i\. 
remarkable  for  a  sort  of  dark  and  BoVevaxv  Xi^vxx^Vjt 
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being  set  with  huge  branching  trees,  whose  tops  were 
woven  into  a  roof,  through  which  only  here  and  there 
the  rays  of  the  fierce  sun  could  find  their  way.  The 
turf  beneath,  unincumbered  with  any  smaller  growth 
of  tree  or  ahrub,  was  sprinkled  with  flowers  that  love 
the  shade.  The  upper  limit  of  this  level  space  was 
bounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  up  which  ascent  seemed 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  the  lower  by  similar  ones, 
to  descend  which  seemed  equally  difficult  or  impos- 
sible.  ' 

*  If  the  abode  of  the  Christian  is  hereabouts,*  we 
said,  *  it  seems  well  chosen  both  for  its  security  and 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  various  objects  which 
greet  the  eye/ 

•  Soon  as  we  shall  have  passed  that  tumbling  rivu- 
let,* said  Julia,  *  it  will  come  into  view.* 

Upon  a  rude  bridge  of  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  we 
passed  the  stream  as  it  crossed  our  path,  and  which 
then  shooting  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  was  lost 
among  the  rocks  and  woods  below.  A  cloud  of  light 
spray  fell  upon  us  as  we  stood  upon  the  bridge,  and 
imparted  a  most  refreshing  coolness. 

♦  Where  you  see,*  said  Julia,  *  that  dark  entrance, 
beneath  yonder  low-browed  rock,  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  aged  Christian.' 

We  moved  on  with  slow  and  silent  steps,  our  spirits 
partaking  of  the  stillness  and  solitariness  of  the  place. 
We  reached  the  front  of  the  grotto,  without  disturb- 
ing the  meditations  of  the  venerable  man.  A  part  of 
the  rock  which  formed  his  dwelling  ser^'ed  him  for  a 
seat ;  and  another  part,  projecting  after  the  manner 
Bhslf,  served  him  for  a  table,  upon  which  lay 
^  a  hrge  volume.  BeniWiv^  on w  VVv^  \iook,  his 
Bd  fihri  veiled  linger  poiuViw^Vo  V\v^  nnoi^'^,  ^xA 


seat ;  anc 
i^^Vk||  she: 

Wbidi 
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aiding  hit  now  dim  and  feeblie  eye,  ho  seemed  wholly 
wrapped  in  the  truths  he  wui  contcrapluting,  and 
heeded  not  our  pretence.  Wo  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, unwilling  to  break  a  repose  so  peaceful  and 
profound.  At  length,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  page, 
they  caught  the  form  and  face  of  the  princess,  who 
stood  nearest  to  him.  A  quick  and  benignant  smile 
lighted  up  his  features ;  and  rising  slowly  to  his  full 
height,  he  bade  her  welcome,  with  sweet  and  tremu- 
lous tones,  to  his  humble  roof. 

*  It  is  kind  in  you,'  said  he,  '  so  soon  again  to 
ascend  these  rough  solitudes,  to  yisit  a  now  unprofit- 
able old  man  ;  and  more  kind  still  to  bring  others 
with  you.  Voices  from  the  world  ring  a  sweet  music 
in  my  car — sweeter  than  any  sound  of  bird  or  stream. 
Enter,  friends,  if  it  please  you,  and  be  rested,  after 
the  toil  of  your  ascent.' 

*I  bring  you  here,  father,*  said  Julia,  'according 
to  my  sometime  promise,  my  friend  and  c<)mi)anion, 
the  daughter  of  Gracchus,  and  with  her  a  noble  Ro- 
man, of  the  house  of  Piso,  lately  conic  hither  from 
the  capital  of  the  world.' 

*  They  are  very,  very  welcome,'  replied  the  saint ; 
*  your  presence  breaks  most  gratefully  the  monotony 
of  my  life.* 

*  We  almost  doubted,'  said  I,  *  venerable  father, 
whether  it  would  please  you  to  find  beneath  your 
roof  those  who  receive  not  your  belief,  and  what  is 
much  more,  belong  to  a  faith  which  has  poured  upon 
you  and  yours  so  full  a  flood  of  suffering  and  re- 
l>roach.  But  your  countenance  assures  us  that  we 
have  erred.* 

*  You  hnrCf  indeed/  pcplicd  the  8age\  *  aa  iv.O\\\%- 
tiun  I  ace  in  )ou  not  pagans  aud  unXicWcNevti^  \v: 

VOL,   J.  ^ 
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followers  of  Plato  and  Epicurus,  not  dwellers  in 
Borne  or  Alexandria,  but  members  of  the  great  familjr 
of  man,  and  as  such  I  greet  you,  and  already  Iotc 
you.  The  design  of  Christianity  is  to  unite  and 
draw  together,  not  divide  and  drive  asunder.  It 
teaches  its  disciples,  indeed,  to  go  out  and  convert 
the  world ;  but  if  they  cannot  convert  it,  it  still  teachet 
them  to  love  it.  My  days  and  my  strength  have  been 
spent  in  preaching  Christ  to  Jews  and  heathen,  and 
many  of  those  who  have  heard  have  believed.  But 
more  have  not.  These  are  not  my  brethren  in  Christ, 
but  they  are  my  brethren  in  God,  and  I  love  them 
as  his.' 

*  These  are  noble  sentiments,'  said  Fausta.  <  Religion 
has,  in  almost  all  its  forms,  condemned  utterly  all 
who  have  not  received  i)  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  proposed.  Bome,  indeed,  used  to  be  mild  and 
tolerant  of  every  shape  which  the  religious  sentimen 
assumed.  But  since  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
it  has  wholly  changed  its  policy.  I  am  afraid  it  for 
merly  tolerated,  only  because  it  saw  nothing  to  fear 
Fearing  Christianity,  it  seeks  to  destroy  it.  That  is 
scarcely  generous  of  you,  Lucius;  nor  very  wise 
either — for  surely  truth  can  neither  be  created  nor 
suppressed  by  applications  of  force.  Such  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  if  I  understAnd  you  right.' 

'  Lady,  most  certainly  not,'  he  replied.  *  Christianity 
is  offered  to  mankind,  not  forced  upon  them.  And 
this  supposes  in  them  the  power  and  the  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  its  truth.  But  were  not  all  free 
judgment  destroyed,  and  all  worthy  reception  of  it 
therefore,  if  any  penal  consequences — greater  or 
Je88,  of  one  kind  or  another,  ptefttnl  ox  ixiVvae  —  fol- 
Jorred  ujwn  its  rejection?     B.omeYia.%^o\ia'«^R^^^'i% 
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in  her  aim  to  tuppiMt  error  and  maintain  truth  hy 
foree.  It  Rome  a  god  to  diitinguiih  with  certainty 
the  one  from  the  other?  But,  alai!  Rome  ii  not 
alone  to  blame  in  this.  Chrittiani  themseWes  are 
guilty  of  the  tame  folly  and  erime.  They  interpret 
differently  the  tayinga  of  Chriit — at  how  thould  they 
not  P — and  the  party  which  it  ttronger  in  nnmbert 
already  begint  to  opprett,  with  hard  usage  and  lan- 
guage, the  weaker  party,  which  pretumet  to  entertain 
itt  own  opiniont.  The  Christiant  of  Alexandria  and 
Borne,  fond  of  the  ancient  philotophy,  and  detirout 
to  recommend  the  doctrinei  of  Chritt,  by  showing 
their  near  accordance  with  it,  have,  as  many  think, 
greatly  adulterated  the  gospel,  by  mixing  up  with  its 
truths  the  fantastic  dreams  of  Plato.  Others,  among 
whom  it  our  Paul  of  Antioch,  deeming  this  injurious 
and  erroneous,  aim  to  restore  the  Christian  doctrine 
to  the  simplicity  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  original 
records,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  still  retains 
among  the  common  people.  But  this  is  not  willingly 
allowed.  On  the  contrary,  because  Paul  cannot  see 
with  their  eyes  and  judge  with  their  judgment,  he  it 
to  be  driven  from  his  bishopric.  Thus  do  the  Chris 
tians  imitate  in  their  treatment  of  each  other  their 
common  enemy,  the  Roman.  They  seem  already 
ashamed  of  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  who  would  have 
every  mind  left  in  its  own  freedom  to  bcUcTc  as  its 
own  powers  enable  it  to  believe.  Our  good  Zcnobia, 
though  no  Christian,  it  yet  in  this  respect  the  truest 
Christian.  All  within  her  realm,  thought  is  free  as 
the  air  that  plays  among  those  leaves.' 

«  But  is  it  not,'  said  Fausta,  «  a  mark  of  im^wC<i^« 
tion  in  yovr  religion,  thht  it  cannot  couttoV  twv^  Ww^ 
to  M  perfect  life  its  diBcipleB  P     Methinka  «l  C^xVix^i  x^ 
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ligion  should  matiifest  its  dWinity  in  the  superior 
goodness  which  it  forms.* 

*  Is  not  that  just? '  I  added. 

'  A  divine  religion/  he  replied,  '  may  indeed  he 
expected  to  show  its  heaTen-derived  power  in  creating 
a  higher  virtue  than  human  systems.  And  this,  I  am 
sure,  Christianity  does.  I  may  safely  challenge  the 
world  to  show  in  human  form  the  perfection  which 
dwelt  in  Jesus,  the  founder  of  this  religion.  Yet  his 
character  was  formed  by  the  power  of  his  own  doc- 
trines. Among  his  followers,  if  there  have  been  none 
so  perfect  as  he,  there  have  been  multitudes  who 
have  approached  him,  and  have  exhibited  a  virtue 
which  was  once  thought  to  belong  only  to  philoso- 
phers. The  world  has  been  accustomed  to  celebrate, 
with  almost  divine  honours,  Socrates,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  greatness  of  mind  displayed  by  him  when 
condemned  to  drink  the  cup  of  poison.  I  can  tell 
you  of  thousands  among  the  Christians,  among  com- 
mon and  unlearned  Christians,  who  have  met  death, 
in  forms  many  times  more  horrible  than  that  in  which 
the  Greek  encountered  it,  with  equal  calmness  and 
serenity.  This  they  have  been  enabled  to  do  simply 
through  the  divine  force  of  a  few  great  truths,  which 
they  have  implicitly  believed.  Beside  this,  consider 
the  many  usages  of  the  world,  which,  while  others 
hold  them  innocent,  the  Christians  condemn  them, 
and  abstain  from  them.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
they  are  the  reformers  of  the  age.  They  are  busy, 
sometimes  with  an  indiscreet  and  violent  zeal,  in 
new-modelling  both  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  world.  But  what  then?  Are  they  to  be  con- 
(lamned  if  a  single  fault  may  be  cViux^e^  w^on  iKem  ? 
J^ust  they  he  perfect,  because  tlieVx  to\\oq»\%  ^^Vn^^ 
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Xhit  might  be  lo,  if  it  were  of  the  nature  of  religion 
to  operate  with  an  irresistible  influence  upon  the 
mind,  producing  an  inroluntary  and  forced  obedience. 
But  in  such  an  obedience  there  would  be  nothing  liko 
what  we  mean  by  virtue,  but  something  quite  inferior 
in  the  comparison.  A  religion,  for  the  reason  that  it 
ii  divine,  will,  with  the  more  certainty,  make  its 
appeals  to  a  free  nature.  It  will  explain  the  nature, 
and  reveal  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  but 
will  leave  the  mind  free  to  choose  tlie  one  or  the 
other.  Christianity  teaches,  that  in  goodness,  snd 
faithfulness  to  the  sense  of  duty,  lies  the  chief  good ; 
in  these  there  is  a  heaven  of  reward,  not  only  now  on 
earth,  but  throughout  an  existence  truly  immortal. 
Is  it  not  most  evident  that,  with  whatever  authority 
this  religion  may  propound  its  doctrines,  men  not 
being  in  a  single  power  coerced,  will  not,  though  they 
may  receive  them,  yield  to  them  an  equal  observance  ?" 
Hence,  even  among  Christians,  there  must  be,  per« 
haps  ever,  much  imperfection/ 

<  Does  not  tliis  appear  to  you,  Fausta  and  Fieo,' 
said  Julia,  as  the  old  man  paused,  *Just  and  reason* 
able  P  Can  it  be  an  objection  to  this  faith,  that  its 
disciples  partake  of  the  common  weakness  of  huma- 
nity ?  Otherwise,  religion  would  be  a  principle  de- 
signed, not  so  much  to  improve  and  exalt  our  nature, 
as  to  alter  it." 

*  We  allow  it  readily  to  be  both  just  and  reason- 
able/ 

'  But  it  seemed  to  us,'  said  Fausta,  'as  wo  ascended 
the  mountain,  and  were  conversing,  to  bo  with  cer- 
tainty a  proof  of  imperfection  in  your  religion — par-, 
don  my  freedom,  we  are  come  as  leamcTa)  ^tv\  >^\^i 
fr^o  wo'jJd  ham,   mixnt,  without  reaUstVuX^  «iK^\^t 
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their  doubts — that  it  recommended  or  permitted  a  re« 
cluse  and  inactive  life.  Have  your  days,  Father, 
been  passed  in  this  deep  solitude  ?  and  has  your  re- 
ligion demanded  it  ? ' 

*  Your  freedom  pleases  me,'  replied  the  venerable 
man ;  *  and  I  wonder  not  at  the  question  you  propose. 
Not  my  religion,  lady,  but  an  enfeebled  and  decrepit 
frame,  chains  me  to  this  solitude.  I  have  now  out- 
lasted a  century,  and  my  powers  are  wasted  and  gone. 
I  can  do  little  more  than  sit  and  ponder  the  truths  of 
this  life-giving  book,  and  anticipate  the  renewed  acti- 
vity of  that  immortal  being  which  it  promises.  The 
Christian  converts  who  dwell  beneath  those  roofs 
which  you  see  gleaming  in  the  valley  below,  supply 
the  few  wants  which  I  have.  When  their  labour  is 
done  for  the  day,  they  sometimes  come  up,  bringing 
with  them  baskets  of  fresh  or  dried  fruits,  which  serve 
me,  together  with  the  few  roots  and  berries  which  I 
myself  can  gather  as  I  walk  this  level  space,  for  my 
food.  My  thirst  I  quench  at  the  brook  which  you 
have  just  passed.  Upon  this  simple  but  wholesome 
nutriment,  and  breathing  this  dry  mountain  air,  my 
days  may  yet  be  prolonged  through  many  years.  But 
I  do  not  covet  Uiem,  since  nature  makes  me  a  pri- 
soner. But  I  submit,  because  my  faith  teaches  me  to 
receive  patiently  whatever  the  Supreme  Ruler  ap- 
points. It  is  not  my  religion  that  prescribes  this 
manner  of  life,  or  permits  it,  hut  as  the  last  refuge  of 
an  imbecility  like  mine.  Christianity  denounces  self- 
ishness, in  all  its  forms ;  and  what  form  of  selfishness 
more  gross  than  to  spend  the  best  of  one's  days  in 
solitary  musing  and  prayer,  all  to  secure  one's  own 
salvation  ?  The  Founder  of  this  religion  led  an  active 
and  laborious  life.     He  did  good  not  only  to  himself 
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by  prayer  and  meditation :  he  went  about  doing  It  to 
othen — seeking  out  otjecti  whom  he  might  benefit 
and  blesa.  Hie  life  was  one  of  actire  benevolence  | 
and  the  record  of  that  life  ia  the  rcUgioui  code  of  hie 
followers.  No  condemnation  could  be  more  serere 
than  that  which  the  Prophet  of  Nasareth  would  pro- 
nounce upon  such  a  life  as  mine  now  is,  were  it  a 
chosen,  Toluntary  one.  But  it  nerer  has  been  volun- 
tary. Till  age  dried  up  the  sources  of  my  strength, 
I  toiled  night  and  day  in  all  countries  and  climateS| 
in  the  face  of  every  danger,  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind. For  it  is  by  serving  others,  that  the  law  of 
Christ  is  fulfilled.  Disinterested  labour  for  others 
constituted  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  con- 
stitutes true  greatness  in  his  followers.  I  perceive 
that  what  I  say  falls  upon  your  car  as  a  new  and 
strange  doctrine.  But  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Christi- 
anity. It  utterly  condemns,  therefore,  a  life  of  soli- 
tary devotion.  It  is  a  mischievous  influence  which  is 
now  spreading  outward  from  the  example  of  that 
Paul,  who  suffered  so  much  under  the  persecution  of 
the  Emperor  Ducius,  and  who  then,  flying  to  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  Egyptian  Thebals,  has  there,  in  the  vi- 
gour of  his  days,  buried  himself  in  a  cave  of  the 
earth,  that  he  may  serve  God  by  forsaking  man.  His 
maxim  seems  to  bo,  **  The  farther  from  man,  the 
nearer  to  God  ** — the  reverse  of  the  Christian  maxim, 
'*  The  nearer  man,  the  nearer  God.''  A  disciple  of 
Jesus  has  truly  said,  **  He  who  loves  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God,  whom  he 
hath  not  seen?"  This,  it  maybe,  Roman,  is  the 
first  sentence  you  have  ever  heard  from  the  Christian 
books.' 

*  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is,'  I  replied.    *  I 
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have  heretofore  lived  in  an  easy  indifferenc*  toward 
afl  religions.  The  popular  religion  of  znj  conntrp  I 
early  learned  to  despise.  I  have  perused  the  pldloso- 
pliers,  and  examined  their  systems,  from  Pythagoras 
to  Seneca,  and  am  now,  what  I  have  long  been«  a 
disciple  of  none  but  Pyrriio.  My  researches  have 
taught  me  only  how  the  more  ingeniously  to  doubt. 
Wearied  at  length  with  a  vain  inquiry  after  truth 
that  should  satisfy  and  fill  roe,  I  suddenly  abandoned 
the  pursuit,  with  the  resolve  never  to  resume  it.  I 
was  not  even  tempted  to  depart  from  this  resolution 
when  Christianity  offered  itself  to  my  notice,  for  I 
confounded  it  with  Judaism,  and  for  that,  as  a  Roman, 
I  entertained  too  profound  a  contempt  to  bestow  upon 
it  a  single  thought.  I  must  acknowledge  that  the 
reports  which  I  heard,  and  which  I  sometimes  read, 
of  the  marrellouB  constancy  and  serenity  of  the  Chris- 
tians, under  accumulated  sufferings  and  wrongs,  in- 
terested my  feelings  in  their  behalf;  and  the  thought 
often  arose,  **  Must  there  not  be  truth  to  support  such 
heroism?"  But  the  world  went  on  its  way,  and  I 
with  it,  and  the  Christians  were  forgotten.  To  a 
Christian,  on  my  voyage  across  the  Mediterranean,  I 
owe  much,  for  my  first  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
To  the  Princess  Julia  I  owe  a  larger  debt  still.  And 
now  from  your  lips,  long  accustomed  to  declare  its 
truths,  I  have  heard  what  makes  me  truly  desirous  to 
hear  the  whole  of  that  which,  in  the  little  glimpses  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  has  afforded  so  real  a  satis 
faction.* 

*  "Were  you  to  study  the  Christian  books,*  said  the 
recluse,  *  you  would  be  chiefly  struck  perhaps  with 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  there 
You  would  say  l^al  m\ic\v  yj\v\<^  ^wv 
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f^mnd  thcro,  relating  to  the  riglit  condnrt  of  Iif«>,  you 
had  alrea<ly  found  scattered  through  the  hookH  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  moniliiits.     You  would  he  Htartlnl 
bj  no  strange  or  appalling  truth.     You  would  turn 
OTer  their  leares  in  vain  in  search  of  such  dark  and 
puszling  ingenuities  as  tr>'  the  wits  of  those  who  re- 
sort to  the  pages  of  the  Timsus.     A  child  can  under- 
stand the  essential  truths  of  Christ.     And  the  value 
of  Christianity  consists  not  in  this,  that  it  puts  forth 
a  new,  ingenious,  and  intricate  systoin  of  philoHophy, 
but  that  it  adds  to  recognised  and   familiar   truths 
divine  authority.     Some  thin^^s  arc  indeed  new;  and 
much  is  new,  if  that  may  be  called  so  which,  having 
been  neglected  as  insignificant  hy  other  teaclicrs,  haM 
by  Christ  been  singled  out  and  announced  oh  primal 
and  essential.      But  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity 
lies  in   this,  that  its  voice,  whetlier  heard  in  rcimb- 
lishing  an  old  and  familiar  doctrine,  or  announcing  a 
new  one,  is  not  the  voice  of  man,  but  of  God.     It  is 
a  revelation.     It  is  a  word  from  the  invisible,  unap- 
proachable Spirit  of  the  universe.     For  this  Socrates 
would  have  been  willing  to  renounce  all  his  wisdom. 
Is  it  not  this  which  wo  need  ?     We  can  theorise  and 
conjecture  without  end,  but  cannot  relieve  ourselves 
of  our  doubts.     They  will  assail  every  work  of  man. 
We  wish  to  repose  in  a  divine  assurance.     This  wo 
have  in  Chrifltianity.     It  is  a  message  from  God.     It 
puts  an  end  to  doubt  and  conjecture.     Wise  men  of 
all  ages  have  agreed  in  the  belief  of  One  God;  hut 
not  being  able  to  demonstrate  his  being  atid  his  unity, 
they  have  had  no  power  to  change  the  popular  bcliel', 
which  has  ever  tended  to   ])olythei8m   and  idolatry. 
Christianity  teaches  this  truth  with  the  autlu»rit\  of 
G(id  himac'}/,  and  already  has  it  bccomvi  VW  \vA\>^  « 
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millions.  Philosophers  have  long  ago  taught  that 
the  only  safe  and  happjr  life  is  a  virtuous  life.  Chris- 
tianity repeats  this  great  truth,  and  adds,  that  it  is 
such  a  life  alone  that  conducts  to  immortality.  Phi 
losophers  have  themseWes  believed  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  existence,  and  have  died  hoping  to  live  again; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mankind  generally  have 
entertained  an  obscure  expectation  of  a  renewed  being 
after  death.  The  advantage  of  Christianity  consists  in 
this,  that  it  assures  us  of  the  reality  of  a  future  life, 
on  the  word  and  authority  of  God  himself.  Jesus 
Christ  taught,  that  all  men  come  forth  from  death, 
wearing  a,  new  spiritual  body,  and  thereafter  neve, 
die ;  and  to  confirm  his  teaching,  he  himself  being 
slain,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  showed  himself  to  his 
followers  alive,  and  while  they  were  yet  looking  upon 
him,  ascended  to  some  other  and  higher  world.  Surely, 
Roman,  though  Christianity  announced  nothing  more 
than  these  great  truths,  yet  seeing  it  puts  them  forth 
in  the  name,  and  with  the.  authority  of  God,  it  is  a 
vast  accession  to  our  knowledge.' 

<  Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,'  I  answered.  *  It 
would  be  a  great  happiness  too  to  feel  such  an  assur- 
ance, as  he  must  who  believes  in  your  religrlon,  of 
another  life.  Death  would  then  lose  every  terror. 
We  could  approach  the  close  of  life  as  calmly  and 
cheerfully,  sometimes  as  gladly,  as  we  now  do  the 
close  of  a  day  of  weary  travel  or  toil.  It  would  be 
but  to  lie  down  and  rest,  and  sleep,  and  rise  again 
refreshed  by  the  slumber,  for  the  labours  and  enjoy- 
ments of  a  life  which  should  then  be  without  termi- 
nation, and  yet  unattended  by  fatigue.  I  can  think 
of  no  greater  felicity,  than  to  be  able  to  perceive  the 
\tb  ofsach  a  religion  fts  ^o\mJ 
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'Thif  religion  of  tho  Chrlitiant,'  laid  Ftuite. 
*  teeuM  to  be  full  of  retionmble  and  detirable  truth— 
If  it  all  be  truth.  But  how  U  this  great  point  to  be 
determined?  How  are  we  to  know  whether  the 
founder  of  thit  religion  was  In  truth  a  penon  holding 
communication  with  Ood  P  The  mind  will  necea- 
eerily  demand  a  large  amount  of  eridencef  before  it 
can  believe  lo  extraordinary  a  thing.  I  greatly  fear» 
Julia,  lest  I  may  never  be  a  Chrietian.  TVhat  is  the 
eridence,  Father,  with  which  you  trutt  to  conyince 
the  mind  of  an  inquirer  ?  It  must  possess  potency, 
for  all  the  world  seems  flocking  to  the  standard  ojf 
Christ.' 

'  I  think,  indeed/  replied  the  saint,  '  that  it  pos- 
sesses potency.  I  belieTe  its  power  to  be  irresistible. 
But  do  you  ask  in  sincerity,  daughter  of  Gracchus, 
what  to  do  in  order  to  believe  in  Christianity  P' 

'  I  do,  indeed,'  answered  Fausta.  *  But  know  that 
my  mind  is  one  not  easy  of  belief.' 

'  Christianity,  lady,  asks  no  forced  or  faint  assent. 
It  appeals  to  human  reason,  and  it  blames  not  thd 
conscientious  doubter  or  denier.  When  it  requires 
you  to  examine,  and  constitutes  you  judge,  it  con- 
demns no  honest  decision.  The  mind  that  approachei 
Christianity  must  be  free,  and  ought  to  be  fearless. 
Hesitate  not  to  reject  that  which  evidence  does  not 
substantiate.  But  examine  and  weigh  well  the  testi- 
mony. If  then  you  would  know  whether  Christianity 
be  true,  it  is  first  of  all  needful  that  you  read  and 
ponder  the  Christian  books.  These  books  prove 
themselves.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  felt  to  be  true, 
as  you  read  the  writings  in  which  it  is  recorded. 
Just  as  the  works  of  nature  prove  lo  the  toxAftm- 
plative  mind  the  being  of  a  God,  ao  do  lVv<^  X^ooVa  ^' 


the  Chti«Cias»  fir^re  the  troth  of  tbetr  rtficioB.  As 
yon  n»A  them,  m  j«riir  mind  gia!wM.e»  the  teadun^, 
and,  ab<^fTe  all,  the  efaarirter  of  CTuntf  yo«  orrolaii- 
lurilj  exriaim,  '^  This  mcst  he  trae ;  the  lan  in  the 
hfitLten*  doe*  not  more  deaiij  point  to  a  dirine  an- 
thftr,  than  do  the  contents  of  these  hooks."  Ten 
find  them  utterlT  nnlike  anj  other  hooks — dil^ring 
from  them  joAt  in  the  same  infinite  anJ  essential  way 
that  the  works  of  God  differ  from  the  works  of  man.' 

He  pstn%e<l,  and  we  were  for  a  few  moments  silent. 
At  lens^h  Faosta  said,  '  This  is  all  renr  new  and 
strani^e,  Father !  Whr,  Jalia,  have  you  never  urged 
jTie  to  rearl  thc«c  books  ?  * 

'  The  princess/  resumed  the  hermit,  *  has  done 
wisely  to  leare  you  to  the  promptings  of  your  own 
mind.  The  more  ererything  in  religion  is  rolontarj 
and  free,  the  more  worth  attaches  to  it.  Christ  would 
not  that  any  ihoold  be  driven  or  urged  to  him ; 
hut  that  they  should  come.  Nevertheless  the  way 
must  be  pointed  out.  I  have  now  shown  yon  one 
way,  I>et  me  tell  you  of  another.  The  Christian 
books  bear  the  names  of  the  persons  who  profess  to 
have  written  them,  and  who  declare  themselves  to 
have  lived  and  to  have  recorded  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  province  of  Judea,  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  a  diflB- 
cult  matter  for  a  person,  desirous  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  to  institute  such  inquiries,  as  shall  fully  con- 
vince liim  that  such  persons  lived  then  and  there, 
and  performed  the  actions  ascribed  to  them.  We  are 
not  so  far  removed  from  those  times,  but  that  by  re- 
jiorlirijf  to  the  places  where  the  events  of  the  Christian 
hintory  took  plncCf  wc  can  readW^-  %?k\\%^'^'  ourselves  of 
i/wlr  truth  —  if  they  be  true — >)'V  vft^>»x:vtv%  <A  ^vi 
i 
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deicendanti  of  thoie  who  were  coiicrnird  in  the  rerj 
transactioni  recorded.  This  thousaudi  aiid  thouiandi 
haTe  done,  and  they  believe  in  the  eTenta — itranpie 
as  tliey  arc — of  the  Chriitian  history  as  implicitly  at 
they  do  in  the  events  of  the  Roman  history,  for  the 
tame  period  of  time.  Listen,  my  children,  while  I 
rehearse  my  own  experience  as  a  believer  in  Christ. 

*  My  father,  Cyprian,  a  native  of  Syria,  attained, 
as  I  have  attained,  to  an  extreme  old  sge.  At  the 
age  of  five  score  years  and  ten,  he  died  within  the 
walls  of  this  quiet  dwelliiiff  of  nature's  own  hewing, 
and  there  at  the  root  of  that  ancient  cedar  his  bones 
repose.  He  was  for  twenty  years  a  contemporary  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist — of  that  John,  who  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Jesus  tho  founder  of  ("hris* 
tianity,  and  who  ere  he  died  wrote  a  history  of  Jesus, 
of  his  acts  and  doctrine.  From  the  very  lips  of  this 
holy  man,  did  the  youthful  but  trutJi-ioving  and 
truth-seeking  Cyprian  receive  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  lie  sat  and  listened  while  the  aged 
apostle — tho  past  rising  before  him  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  picture  —  told  of  Jesus;  of  the  mild 
majesty  of  his  presence ;  of  the  power  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  diacoursc ;  of  the  love  he  bore  toward  all 
that  lived  j  of  his  countenance  radiant  with  joy  when, 
in  using  the  miraculous  power  intrusted  to  show 
his  descent  from  God,  he  gave  health  to  the  pining 
sick,  and  restored  the  dying  and  the  dead  to  the  arms 
of  weeping  friends.  There  was  no  point  of  the  his- 
tory which  the  apostle  has  recorded  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity,  which  Cyprian  did  not  hear,  with  uil  its 
minuter  circumstances,  from  his  own  mouth.  Nay, 
he  was  himself  a  witiie«8  of  the  exerciAC  of  UwA.  v.^wv'c^ 
jtaiycr  of  God  ivhich  was  committed  wi\\\o\x\.  \u^i^4A^\t' 
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to  Jesus,  on  the  part  of  the  apostle.  He  stood  hy— 
his  spirit  wrapt  and  wonderstruck — while  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  recovered  their 
sight,  and  the  sick  leaped  from  their  couches.  When 
this  great  apostle  was  fallen  asleep,  my  father,  by  the 
counsel  of  St.  John,  and  that  his  faith  might  be  yet 
farther  confirmed,  travelled  oyer  all  the  scenes  of  the 
Christian  history.  He  yisited  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Judea,  where  Jesus  had  done  his  marvellous  works. 
He  conversed  with  the  children  of  those  who  had  been 
subjects  of  the  healing  power  of  the  Messiah.  He 
was  with  those  who  themselves  had  mingled  among 
the  multitudes  who  encompassed  him,  when  Lazarus 
was  summoned  from  the  grave,  and  who  clung  to  the 
cross  when  Jesus  was  upon  it  dying,  and  witnessed 
the  sudden  darkness,  and  felt  the  quaking  of  the 
earth.  Finding,  wherever  he  turned  his  steps  in 
Judea,  from  Bethlehem  to  Nazareth,  from  the  Jordan 
to  the  great  sea,  the  whole  land  filled  vrith  those  who, 
as  either  friends  or  enemies,  had  hung  upon  the  steps 
of  Jesus,  and  seen  his  miracles,  what  was  he,  to 
doubt  whether  such  a  person  as  Jesus  had  ever  lived, 
or  had  ever  done  those  wonderful  works?  He 
doubted  not,  he  believed,  even  as  he  would  have  done 
had  he  himself  been  present  as  a  disciple.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  saw,  at  the  places  where  they  were 
kept,  the  evangelic  histories,  in  the  writing  of  those 
who  drew  them  up;  and  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  at 
Philippi,  at  Ephesus,  he  handled  with  his  own  hands 
the  letters  of  Paul,  which  he  wrote  to  the  Christians 
of  those  places ;  and  in  those  places  and  others,  did 
he  dwell  and  converse  with  multitudes  who  had  seen 
and  heard  the  great  apostle,  and  had  witnessed  the 
wonders  he  had  wrought.     I,  the  child  of  Cyprian's 
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old  age,  heard  from  him  all  that  I  hare  now  recounted 
to  you.  I  Mt  at  hie  feet,  at  he  had  tat  at  the  eTin- 
gelitt't,  and  from  him  I  heard  the  Tarious  experiences 
of  hit  long,  lahoriout,  and  troubled  life.  Could  I  help 
but  believe  what  I  heard  P  and  to  eould  I  help  but 
be  a  Chrittian  P  My  father  was  a  man — and  all  Syria 
knowt  him  to  hare  been  such  an  one — of  a  passionate 
loTe  of  truth.  At  any  moment  would  he  hare  cheer- 
fully tuffered  torture  and  death,  tooner  than  hare 
twenred  from  the  strictest  allegiance  to  its  Tory  letter. 
Nererthelest,  he  would  not  that  I  thould  trust  to 
him  alone,  but  as  the  apostle  had  tent  him  forth,  to 
he  tent  me  forth,  to  read  the  eyidencet  of  the  truth 
of  thit  religion  in  the  liTing  monuments  of  Judea. 
I,  too,  wandered  a  pilgrim  over  the  hills  and  plains  of 
Galilee.  I  sat  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  I 
dwelt  in  Capernaum.  I  mused  by  the  shore  of  the 
Galilean  lake.  I  haunted  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and 
■ought  out  the  places  where  the  SsTiour  of  men  had 
passed  the  last  hours  of  his  life.  Night  after  night  I 
wept  and  prayed  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  %Vher- 
oyer  I  went,  and  among  whomsoever  I  mingled,  I  found 
witnesses  eloquent  and  loud,  and  without  number,  to 
all  the  principal  facts  and  events  of  our  sacred  his- 
tory. Ten  thousand  traditions  of  the  life  and  acts  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  all  agreeing  substantially  with 
the  written  records,  were  passingfrom  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  descending  from  sire  to  son.  The  whole  land,  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  was  but  one  vast  monu* 
ment  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  resorted  to  by  the  lovers  of  truth  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Did  doubts  ariso  in  the  mind  of 
a  dweller  in  Rome,  or  Carthage,  or  Hiitnin,  concern- 
ing the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Christ iau  slory,  he 
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addressed  letters  to  well-known  inhabitants  of  the 
Jewish  cities,  or  he  visited  them  in  person,  and  by  a 
few  plain  words  from  another,  or  by  the  eyidence  of 
his  own  eyes  and  ears,  every  doubt  was  scattered! 
When  I  had  stored  my  mind  with  knowledge  from 
these  original  sources,  I  then  betook  myself  to  some 
of  the  living  oracles  of  Christian  wisdom,  w^h  the 
fame  of  whose  learning  and  piety  the  world  was  filled. 
From  the  great  Clement  of  Rome,  from  Dionysius  at 
Alexandria,  from  TertuUian  at  Carthage — from  that 
wonder  of  human  genius.  Or! gen,  in  his  school  at 
Csesarea,  I  gathered  together  what  more  was  needed 
to  arm  me  for  the  Christian  warfare ;  and  I  then  went 
forth  full  of  faith  myself  to  plant  its  divine  seeds  in 
the  hearts  of  whosoever  would  receive  them.  In  this 
good  work  my  days  have  been  spent.  I  have  lived 
and  taught  but  to  unfold  to  others  the  eyidences 
which  have  made  me  a  Christian.  My  children,* 
continued  he,  *  why  should  you  not  receive  my  words? 
why  should  I  desire  to  deceive  you  ?  I  am  an  old 
man,  trembling  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Can 
I  have  any  wish  to  injure  you  ?  Is  it  conceivable 
that,  standing  thus  already  as  it  were  before  the  bar  of 
God,  I  could  pour  false  and  idle  tales  into  your  ears? 
But  if  I  have  spoken  truly,  can  you  refuse  to  believe  ? 
But  I  must  not  urge.  Use  your  freedom.  Inquire 
for  yourselves.  Let  the  leisure  and  the  wealth  which 
are  yours  carry  you  to  read  with  your  own  eyes  that 
wide-spread  volume  which  you  will  find  among  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  the  holy  land.  Princess, 
my  strength  is  spent,  or  there  is  much  more  I  could 
gladly  add.* 

*  My  friends,*  said  the  princess,  *are,  I  am  sure, 
grateful  for  ir/jaf  yoM  have  said  aui  XXie^^  >m.n^  VwA,' 
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•Indcci  we  are/  said  FauHa,  '  and  honrtily  do  wo 
thank  yuu.  One  thing  more  would  I  auk.  What 
think  you  of  the  proipectt  of  the  Chriitian  faith? 
Are  the  common  reports  of  its  rapid  ascendency  to  be 
heeded  P  Is  it  making  its  way,  as  we  are  told,  eTca 
into  the  palaces  of  kings  ?  I  know,  indeed,  what 
happens  in  Palmyra ;  but  elsewhere,  holy  father  P* 

As  Fausta  spoke  these  words,  the  aged  man  seemed 
wrapped  in  thought.  His  yenerable  bead  sank  upon 
his  breast ;  his  beard  swept  the  ground.  At  lengtli, 
slowly  raising  his  head,  and  with  eyes  lifted  upward, 
he  said,  in  deep  and  solemn  tones :  *  It  cannot,  it 
cannot  be  difficult  to  read  the  future.  It  must  be  so. 
I  see  it  as  if  it  were  already  come.  The  throne  which 
is  red  with  blood,  and  he  who  sits  thereon,  wielding 
a  sword  dropping  blood,  sinks — sinks — and  disap- 
pears ;  and  one  all  white,  and  ho  who  sits  thereon, 
having  upon  hit)  frontlet  these  wordn,  **  Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  men,"  rises  and  fills  its 
place.  And  I  hear  a  movement  as  of  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  coming  and  worshipping 
around  the  throne.  Ood  of  the  whole  earth,  arise! 
—visit  it  with  thy  salvation !  Hasten  the  coming  of 
the  universal  kingdom  of  thy  Son,  when  all  shall 
know  thee,  and  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  possess 
and  fill  every  soul.' 

As  the  venerable  man  uttered  this  prayer,  Julia 
looked  steadfastly  upon  him,  and  a  beauty  more  than 
of  earth  seemed  to  dwell  upon  her  countenance. 

*  Father/  said  Fausta,  *  we  are  not  now  fair  judges 
of  truth.  Your  discourse  has  wrought  so  upon  us, 
that  we  need  reflection  before  we  can  tell  what  we 
ought  to  believe.' 

•  That  is  just/  said  the  saint     *  lo  CuiV^xmrn^  tv^\V, 

VOL,  I.  ^ 
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we  must  think  as  well  as  feel.  And  that  your  mindi 
may  the  sooner  return  to  the  proper  state,  let  me  set 
before  you  of  such  as  my  dwelling  will  afford.* 

Saying  this,  he  moTed  from  the  seat  which  till  now 
he  had  retained,  and  closing  the  Tolurae  he  had  been 
reading,  laid  it  away  with  care,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
'  This,  children,  is  the  Christian's  book ;  not  con- 
taining all  those  writings  which  we  deem  to  be  of 
authority  in  describing  our  faith,  but  such  as  are  most 
needful.  It  is  from  reading  this,  and  noting,  as  ^ou 
read,  the  inward  marks  of  honesty,  and  observing  how 
easy  it  were,  even  now,  by  visiting  Judea,  to  convict 
its  authors  of  error  and  falsehood,  had  they  been 
guilty  of  either,  that  your  minds  vnll  be  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  truth  and  worth  of  Christianity,' 

*  At  another  time,  father,'  said  Fausta,  *  it  would 
give  me  great  delight,  and  equally  too,  I  am  sure,  our 
friend  from  Rome,  if  you  would  read  to  us  portions 
of  that  volume,  that  we  may  know  somewhat  of  its 
contents  from  your  lips,  accompanied  too  by  such 
comments  as  you  might  deem  useful  to  learners.  It 
is  thus  we  have  often  heard  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  from  the  mouth  of  Longinus.' 

•  Whenever,*  he  replied,  *  you  shall  be  willing  to 
ascend  these  steep  and  rugged  paths  in  pursuit  of 
truth,  I  in  my  turn  will  stand  prepared  to  teach.  To 
behold  such  listeners  before  me  brings  back  the  life  of 
former  days.* 

He  then,  with  short  and  interrupted  steps,  busied 
/himself  in  bringing  forth  his  humble  fare.  Bread  and 
fruits,  and  olives,  formed  our  light  repast,  together 
with  ice-cold  water,  which  Julia,  seizing  from  his 
hand  the  hermit's  pitcher,  brought  from  a  spring  that 
gushed  from  a  neighbouring  rock. 
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Tbit  bciDg  cuded,  and  with  it  much  various  and 
agreeable  coiiTcrsation,  in  the  course  of  ^vhich  the 
Christian  patriarch  garo  many  striking  anecdotes  of 
his  exposed  and  toilsome  life,  we  rose,  and  bidding 
farewell,  with  promises  to  return  again,  betook  our- 
seWes  to  our  horses,  and  mounting  them,  were  soon 
at  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

I  confess  myself  interested  in  the  question  of  Chi-iH- 
tianity.  The  old  religions  are  time-worn,  and  in  elFect 
dead.  To  the  common  people,  when  believed,  they 
are  as  often  injurious  as  useful — to  others,  they  are  the 
objects  of  open,  undisguised  contempt.  Yet  religion, 
in  some  form,  the  human  mind  must  have.  We  feel 
the  want  of  it  as  we  do  of  food  and  drink.  But,  as 
in  the  case  of  food  and  drink,  it  must  be  something 
that  we  shall  perceive  to  nourish  and  strengthen,  not 
to  debilitate  and  poison.  In  my  searches  through  an- 
tiquity, I  have  found  no  system  which  I  could  rest  in 
as  complete  and  satisfying.  They  all  fail  in  many 
vital  points.  They  are  frequently  childish  in  their 
requisitions  and  their  ptinciples;  their  morality  is 
faulty,  their  spirit  narrow  and  exclusive;  and  more 
than  all,  they  are  without  authority.  The  principles 
which  are  to  guide,  control,  and  exalt  our  nature,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  proceed  from  the  author  of  that 
nature.  The  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  religion 
provided  for  man  by  the  Creator  of  man,  is  the  feature 
in  it  which  draws  me  toward  it.  This  claim  I  shall 
investigate  and  scan,  with  all  the  ability  and  learning 
I  can  bring  to  the  work.  But  whatever  I  or  you  may 
think  of  it,  or  ultimately  determine,  every  eye  must 
see  with  what  giant  steps  it  is  striding  onward — tem- 
ples, religions,  superstitions,  and  powers  crumbling 
and  dissolving  at  its  approach.     Farewell. 
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Tlie  words  of  that  Christian  recluse,  my  Curtius, 
still  ring  in  my  ear.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there 
is  a  strange  power  in  all  that  I  have  heard  from  any 
of  that  sect.  You  remember  how  I  was  struck  by 
the  manner,  the  countenance,  and  above  all  by  the 
sentiments  of  Frobus,  the  Christian  whom  I  encoun- 
tered on  his  way  to  Carthage.  A  still  stronger  feel- 
ing possesses  me,  when  I  hear  the  same  things  from 
the  lips  of  Julia.  It  seems  as  if  she  herself,  and  the 
religion  she  discourses  of,  must  proceed  from  tlie 
same  author.  She  is  certainly  a  divine  woik.  And 
there  is  such  an  alliance  between  her  and  those  truths, 
that  I  am  ready  almost  to  believe  that  for  tiiis  reason 
alone  they  must  have  that  very  divine  origin  which  is 
claimed  for  them.  Is  there  anything  in  our  Roman 
superstitions,  or  philosophy  even,  that  is  at  all  kin- 
dred to  the  spirit  of  a  perfect  woman  ? — anything 
suited  to  her  nature?  Has  it  ever  seemed  as  if 
woman  were  in  any  respect  the  care  of  the  gods? 
In  this,  Christianity  differs  from  all  former  religions 
and  philosophies.  It  is  feminine.  I  do  not  mean 
by  that,  weak  or  effeminate.  But  in  its  gentleness, 
in  the  suavity  of  its  tone,  in  the  humanity  of  its  doc- 
trines, in  the  deep  love  it  breathes  toward  all  of 
human  kind,  in  the  high  rank  it  assigns  to  the  virtues 
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wliich  are  peculiarly  tbote  of  woman — in  these  thingn 
and  many  others,  it  la  throughout  for  them  as  well 
as  for  u8---almo«t  more  for  them  than  for  us.  In  this 
feature  of  it,  so  strange  and  new,  I  see  marks  of  a 
wisdom  beyond  that  of  any  human  fabricator.  A 
human  iuTentor  would  scarcely  have  conceived  such  a 
system ;  and  could  he  have  conceived  it,  would  not 
have  dared  to  publish  it.  It  would  have  been  in  his 
Judgment  to  have  wantonly  forfeited  the  favour  of 
the  world.  The  author  of  Christianity,  with  a  divine 
boldness,  makes  his  perfect  man,  in  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  his  character,  the  counterpart  of  a  perfect 
woman.  The  virtues  upon  which  former  teachers 
have  chiefly  dwelt,  are  by  him  almost  unnoticed ;  and 
those  soft  and  feminine  ones,  which  others  seem  to 
have  utterly  forgotten,  he  has  exulted  to  the  highest 
place.  So  that,  as  I  before  said,  Julia  discoursing  to 
me  of  Christianity  is  in  herself,  in  the  exact  accord- 
ance between  her  mind  and  heart  and  that  faith,  the 
strongest  argument  I  have  yet  found  of  its  truth.  I 
do  not  say  that  1  am  a  believer.  I  am  not.  But  I 
cannot  say  what  the  effect  may  bo  of  a  few  more  in- 
terviews with  the  hermit  of  the  mountain,  in  company 
with  the  princess.  His  arguments,  illustrated  by  her 
presence,  will  carry  with  them  not  a  little  forre. 

When,  after  our  interview  with  the  ChriHtian,  we 
had  returned  to  the  Queen's  villa,  wo  easily  persuaded 
ourselves  that  the  heat  of  tlie  day  was  too  groat  for  us 
to  set  out,  till  toward  the  close  of  it,  for  the  city.  So 
we  agreed,  in  the  absence  of  the  Queon  and  other 
guests,  to  pass  tho  day  after  our  own  manner,  and  by 
ourselves.  The  i)rinces9  propoMod  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  the  cool  retreats  near  the  fountain 
of  the  Elephant,  made  also  more  agreeable  to  us  than. 
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any  other  place,  by  the  delightful  hours  we  had  sat 
there  listening  to  the  melodious  accents  of  the  great 
Longinus.  To  this  proposal  we  quickly  and  gladly 
assented.  Our  garments  being  then  made  to  corres- 
pond to  the  excessive  heats  of  the  season,  soothed  by 
the  noice  of  the  falling  waters,  and  fanned  by  slaves 
who  waved  to  and  fro  huge  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
cut  into  graceful  forms,  and  set  in  gold  or  ivory,  we 
resigned  ourselves  to  that  sleepy  but  yet  delicious 
state  which  we  reach  only  a  few  times  in  all  our  lives, 
when  the  senses  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  filled,  and 
merely  to  live  is  bliss  enough.  But  our  luxurious 
ease  was  slightly  diversified  with  additions  and  changes 
no  ways  unwelcome.  Ever  and  anon  slaves  entered, 
bearing  trays  laden  with  every  rare  and  curious  con- 
fection which  the  art  of  the  East  supplies,  but  espe- 
cially with  drinks  cooled  by  snow  brought  from  the 
mountains  of  India.  These,  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner,  recruited  our  strength  when  exhausted  by 
fits  of  merriment,  or  when  one  had  become  weary  of 
reading  or  reciting  a  story  for  the  amusement  of  the 
others,  and  the  others  as  weary,  or  more  weary,  by 
listening.  It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  to  recal  for 
your  or  Lucilia's  entertainment  the  many  pleasant 
things  which  were  both  said  and  done  on  this  day 
never  to  be  forgotten.  And  besides,  perhaps,  were 
they  set  down  in  order  and  sent  to  Rome,  the  spicy 
flavour  which  gave  life  to  them  here  might  all  exhale, 
and  leave  them  flat  and  dulL  Suffice  it  therefore  to 
say,  that  in  our  judgment  many  witty  and  learned 
snyings  were  uttered — for  the  learning,  that  must  rest 
npon  our  declaration — for  the  wit,  the  slaves  will  bear 
witness  to  it,  as  they  did  then  by  their  unrestrained 
bursts  of  laughter. 
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It  was  with  no  little  reluctance  that,  as  the  last 
ftyi  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  highest  Jet  of  the  foun- 
tain, we  heard  the  princess  declare  that  the  latest 
hour  had  come  and  we  must  fain  prepare  for  the  city. 
A  little  time  sufficed  for  this,  and  we  were  soon  upon 
our  horses  threading  the  defiles  among  the  hills,  or 
fljring  oyer  the  plains.  A  few  hours  brought  us 
within  the  gates  of  the  city.  Leaving  Julia  at  the 
palace  of  (he  Queen,  we  turned  toward  the  house  of 
Gracchus.  Its  lofty  front  soon  rose  before  us.  As 
we  passed  into  the  court^yard,  the  first  sound  that 
greeted  me  was  Mile's  blundering  yoice  :  <  Welcome, 
most  noble  Gallienus,  welcome  again  to  Palmyra ! ' 

*  I  am  not,'  said  I,  *  quite  an  emperor  yet;  but  not- 
withstanding, I  am  glad  to  be  in  Palmyra — ^morc  glad 
to  bo  at  the  house  of  Gracchus — and  glad  most  of  all 
to  see  Gracchus  himself  at  home,  and  well' — the  noble 
Roman,  as  I  shall  call  him,  at  that  moment  issuing 
from  a  door  of  the  palace,  and  descending  at  a  quick 
pace  the  steps,  to  assist  Fausta  from  her  horse. 

'  We  are  not,'  said  he,  *  long  scpamted ;  but  to 
those  who  really  love,  the  shortest  separation  is  a 
long  one,  and  the  quickest  return  an  occasion  of  Joy.' 
Raying  so,  he  embraced  and  kissed  his  beautiful 
daughter,  and  grasped  cordially  my  hand. 

*  Come,*  added  he,  *  enter  and  repose.  Your  ride 
has  been  a  sharp  one,  as  your  horses  declare,  and  the 
heat  is  great.  Let  us  to  the  banqueting- hall,  as  the 
coolest,  and  there  sit  and  rest.'  So  we  were  again 
soon  within  that  graceful  apartment,  where  I  hod 
fimt  sat  and  tasted  the  hospitalities  of  Palmyra.  The 
gods  aboTP  were  still  at  their  feast,  drinking  or 
drunken.  Below,  we  sat  nt  the  open  windows,  and 
with   more  temperance   regaled   ourselves  with  the 
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cool  air  that  came  to  us,  richly  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance of  surrounding  flowers,  and  with  that  soeial 
couvei-se  that  is  more  inspiring  than  Falemian,  or  the 
soft  Palmyrene.  After  talking  of  other  things,  Grac- 
chus addressed  me,  saying — 

*  But  is  it  not  now  time,  Lucius,  that  a  letter  at 
least  came  from  Isaac  F  I  have  forborne  to  inquire, 
from  time  to  time,  as  I  would  do  nothing  to  add  to 
your  necessary  anxiety.  It  surely  now,  however,  is 
right  to  consider  the  steps  next  to  be  taken,  if  he 
s'.iall  have  failed  in  his  enterprise/ 

*  Isaac  and  Calpurnius,'  I  replied,  *  are  never  absent 
from  ray  thoughts,  and  I  have  already  resolved — the 
gods  willing  and  favouring — that  when  a  period  of 
aufficient  length  shall  hare  elapsed,  and  the  Jew  does 
not  appear,  having  either  perished  on  the  way  or  else 
in  the  capital  of  the  Great  King — myself  to  start,  as 
I  at  first  designed  to  do,  upon  this  expedition,  and 
either  return  with  my  brother,  or  else  die  in  the  en- 
deavour. Seek  not,  Fausta,  as  I  perceive  you  are 
about  to  do,  to  turn  me  from  my  purpose.  It  will  be 
— it  ought  to  be — in  vain.  I  can  consent  no  longer 
to  live  thus  in  the  very  heart  of  life,  while  this  cloud 
of  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  fate  of  one  so  near  to 
me.  Though  I  should  depute  the  service  of  his  rescue 
to  a  thousand  others,  my  own  inactivity  is  insupport- 
able, and  reproaches  me  like  a  crime.' 

*  I  was  not,  as  you  supposed,  Lucius,'  replied  Fausta, 
« about  to  draw  you  away  from  your  purpose,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  declare  my  approbation  of  it.  Were  I 
Lucius,  my  thoughts  would  be,  I  am  sure,  what  yours 
now  are;  and  to-morrow's  sun  would  light  me  on  the 
wa^v  to  Ecbatana.     Nay,  father,  I  would  not  wait  a 

^aj-  longer.    Woman  though  I  am,  \  «im  ^Vmoat  ready 
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to  offer  myself  a  companion  of  our  friend  on  this 
pious  senrice/ 

*  I  shall  not,'  said  GracchuSi '  undertake  to  dissuade 
our  friend  from  what  seems  now  to  be  his  settled 
purpose.  Yet  still,  for  our  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
aged  Portia,  and  all  in  Rome,  I  could  wish — suppos- 
ing Isaac  should  fail — that  one  mure  attempt  might 
be  made  iu  the  same  way,  ere  so  much  is  put  at  ha- 
zard. It  needs  no  great  penetration  to  see  iiow  highly 
prixed  by  Persia  must  be  the  possession  of  such  a 
trophy  of  her  prowess  as  the  head  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Piso — with  what  jealousy  his  every  movement 
would  be  watched,  and  what  danger  must  wait  upon 
any  attempt  at  his  deliyei-ance.  Moreover,  while  a 
mere  hireling  might,  if  detected,  have  one  chance 
among  a  thousand  of  pardon  and  escape,  even  that 
were  wanting  to  you.  Another  Piso  would  be  eitlier 
another  footstool  of  the  Persian  despot,  while  life 
should  last,  or  else  he  would  swing  upon  a  Persian 
gibbet,  and  so  would  perish  the  last  of  a  noble  name.* 

*  I  cannot  deny  that  reason  is  on  your  side,*  I  said, 
in  reply  to  this  strong  case  of  Gracchus;  *  but  feeling 
is  on  mine,  and  the  contest  is  never  an  equal  one. 
Feeling  is,  perhaps,  the  essence  of  reason,  of  whicli 
no  account  need  or  can  be  given,  and  ought  to  pre- 
vail. But  however  this  may  be,  I  feel  that  I  am 
right,  and  so  I  must  act.* 

*  But  let  us  now  think  of  nothing  else,*  said  Fausta, 
than  that  before  another  day  is  ended,  we  shall  get 

intelligence  of  Isaac.     Have  you,  Lucius,  inquired 
since  your  return,  of  Demetrius  ?' 

*  Milo  is  now  absent  on  that  very  errand/  I  replied, 
*  and  here  he  is,  giving  no  signs  of  auec^a^. 

Milo  at  the  same  moment  enlered  V\\<i  \\'o^^>  ^"w^ 
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stated  that  Demetrius  was  himself  absent  from  the 
city,  but  was  every  moment  expected,  and  it  wai 
known  that  he  had  been  seeking  anxiously,  the  pre- 
ceding day,  for  me.  While  Milo  was  yet  speaking, 
a  messenger  was  announced,  inquiring  for  me ;  and 
before  I  could  reach  the  extremity  of  the  apartment, 
Demetrius  himself  entered  the  room  in  huste,  bran- 
dishing in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he  knew  well  to 
be  from  Isaac. 

« *Tis  his  own  hand,'  said  he.  *  The  form  of  hie 
letters  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Not  even  the  hand  of 
Demetrius  can  cut  with  more  grace  the  Greek  charac- 
ter. Obsenre,  Roman,  the  fashion  of  his  touch.  Isaac 
would  have  guided  a  rare  hand  at  the  graving  tool. 
But  these  Jews  shun  the  nicer  arts.  They  are  a 
strange  people.' 

*  Quickly,'  said  I,  interrupting  the  voluble  Greek, 
*  as  you  love  the  gods,  deliver  to  me  the  letter !  By 
and  by  we  will  discourse  of  these  things* — and  seis- 
ing the  epistle,  I  ran  with  it  to  another  apartment, 
first  to  devour  it  myself. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  friends,  with  what  eagerness 
I  drank  in  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  with  what 
ecstasy  of  joy  I  leaped  and  shouted  at  the  news  it 
brought.  In  one  word,  my  brother  lives,  and  it  is 
possible  that  before  this  epistle  to  you  shall  be  finish- 
ed, he  himself  will  sit  at  my  side.  But  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  whole  case,  I  shall  transcribe  for 
you  the  chief  parts  of  Isaac's  careful  and  minute 
account,  preserving  for  your  amusement  much  of 
what  in  no  way  whatever  relates  to  the  affair  in  hand, 
nnd  is  useful  only  as  it  will  present  a  sort  of  picture 
of  one  of  this  strange  tribe.  As  soon  as  I  had  filled 
/Bj'se/f  with  it8  transporting  conleuU*>  "V  \v^«\«nft^  \ft 
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the  hall  where  I  had  left  Faasta  and  Gracchus,  to 
whom — DemetrluB  haying  in  the  mean  time  taken  hie 
departure — I  quickly  communicated  iti  intelligence^ 
and  received  their  hearty  congpratulationi,  and  then 
read  it  to  them  very  much  at  I  now  transcribe  it  for 
you.  Tou  will  now  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
this  kind-hearted  Jew,  and  will  devoutly  bless  the 
gods  for  my  accidental  encounter  with  him  on  board 
the  Mediterranean  trader*  Here  now  is  the  letter 
itself. 

Isaac,  the  Son  of  Isaac  of  Rome,  to  the  moat  noble 
Lucius  Manlius  Piso,  at  Palmyra. 

That  I  am  alive,  Roman,  after  the  perils  of  my 
Journey,  and  the  worse  perils  of  this  Pagan  city,  can 
be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  than  the  protecting  arm 
of  the  God  of  our  nation.  It  is  new  cvidenrc  to  me, 
that  somewhat  is  yet  to  be  achieved  by  my  ministry, 
for  the  good  of  my  countr}'.  That  I  am  hero  in  this 
remote  and  benighted  region,  that  I  should  have  ad« 
ventured  hither  iu  the  sen-ice  of  a  Roman  to  save  one 
Roman  life,  when,  were  the  power  mine,  I  would  cut 
off  every  Roman  life,  from  the  babe  at  the  breast  to 
the  silver  head,  and  lay  waste  the  kingdom  of  the 
great  Mother  of  Iniquity  with  fire  and  sword,  is  to 
me  a  thing  so  wonderful,  that  I  refer  it  all  to  the 
pleasure  of  that  Power,  who  orders  events  according 
to  a  plan  and  wisdom  impenetrable  by  us.  Think 
not,  Roman,  that  I  have  Journeyed  so  far  for  the  sake 
of  thy  two  Talents  of  gold — though  that  is  consider- 
able. And  the  mention  of  this  draws  my  mind  to  a 
matter,  overlooked  in  the  stipulations  entered  into 
between  thee  and  niQ,  ot  my  dweVWw^  \u  "S^va^xv 
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Singular,  that  so  weighty  a  part  of  that  transaction 
should  have  been  taken  no  note  of!  Now  I  must  trust 
it  wholly  to  thee,  Fiso,  and  feel  that  I  may  safely  do 
so.  In  case  of  my  death,  the  double  of  the  recompense 
agreed  upon  was  to  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions left.  But  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  of  thy 
death  ?  "Why,  most  thoughtful  Isaac — most  prudent 
of  men — for  this  thou  didst  make  no  provision  !  And 
yet  may  not  Fiso  die  as  well  as  Isaac  ?  Has  a  Ro« 
man  more  lives  than  a  Jew  ?  Nay,  how  know  I  but 
thou  art  now  dead,  and  no  one  living  to  do  me  jus- 
tice ?  See  to  this,  excellent  Roman.  Thou  wouldst 
not  have  me  go  unrequited  for  all  this  hazard  and 
toil.  Let  thy  heirs  be  bound,  by  sure  and  legal  in- 
struments, to  make  good  to  me  all  thou  hast  bound 
thyself  to  pay.  Do  this,  and  thy  gods  and  my  God 
prosper  thee !  Forget  it  not.  Let  it  be  done  as  soon 
as  these  words  are  read.  Demetrius  will  show  thee 
one  who  will  draw  up  a  writing  in  agreement  with 
both  the  Falmyrene  and  Roman  Law.  Unheard-of 
heedlessness !  But  this  I  thought  not  about  till  I 
took  my  pen  to  write. 

"What  was  I  saying  ? — that  I  came  not  for  thy  gold 
— that  is,  not  for  that  solely  or  chiefly.  For  what, 
and  why,  then  ?  Because,  as  I  have  hinted,  I  felt 
myself  driven  by  an  invisible  power  to  this  enterprise. 
I  wait  with  patience  to  know  what  its  issue  is  to  be. 

Now  let  me  inform  thee  of  my  journey  and  my 
doings.  But  first,  in  one  brief  word,  let  me  relieve 
thy  impatience  by  saying,  /  think  thy  brother  is  to 
he  rescued.  No  more  of  this  at  present,  but  all  in 
order.  When  I  parted  from  thee  that  night,  I  had 
hardly  formed  my  plan,  though  my  mind,  quick  in  all 
J/8  workings,  did  suddenly  couce\\e  one  way  in  which 
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it  appeared  poatlble  to  me  to  compfiw  the  doiired 
object.  Perfaape  yon  wiU  deem  U  a  piece  of  railiuen 
rather  than  of  eoniage  ao  quickly  to  undertake  yonr 
aflkir.  I  abould  call  it  ao  too,  did  I  not  alio  catch 
dimly  in  the  depth  of  the  heaTena  the  form  of  the 
finger  of  God.  This  thon  wilt  not  and  cantt  not  an* 
deratand.  It  ia  beyond  thee.  la  it  not  so  P  But, 
Boman,  I  truat  the  day  ia  to  eome  when  by  my  mouth, 
if  not  by  another's,  thou  shalt  hear  enough  to  under- 
atand  the  truth  ia  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  Moses. 
AToid  Frobus.  I  fear  me  he  is  already  in  Palmyra. 
There  ia  more  cunning  in  him  than  is  good.  With 
that  deep  ^e  and  serene  air  he  deceirea  many.  All 
1  aay  is,  shun  him.  To  be  a  Roman  unbeliever  is 
better  than  to  be  a  Christian  heretic  But  to  my 
Journey. 

The  morning  after  I  parted  from  thee  saw  me  issu- 
ing at  an  early  I:our  from  the  Persian  Gate,  and  with 
my  single  Ethiopian  slave  bearing  toward  the  desert. 
I  took  with  me  but  a  light  bale  of  merchandise,  that 
I  might  not  burden  my  good  dromedary.  Than  mine, 
there  is  not  a  fleeter  in  the  whole  East.  One  nearly 
as  good,  and  at  a  huge  price,  did  I  purchase  for  my 
slave.  'Twas  too  suddenly  bought  to  be  cheaply 
bought.  But  I  was  not  cozened.  It  proved  a  rare 
aniraaL  I  think  there  lives  not  the  man  in  Palm}ra 
or  Damascus  who  could  blind  Isaac.  I  determined  to 
travel  at  the  greatest  speed  we  and  our  beasts  could 
bear,  so  we  avoided  as  far  as  we  could  the  heats  of 
day,  and  rode  by  night.  The  first  day  being  through 
the  peopled  regions  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  and 
through  a  cultivated  country,  we  travelled  at  our  ease; 
and  not  uufrequently  at  such  places  as  I  saw  \>ro- 
miaed  well,  did  we  stop,  and  while  out  ^ooOi  \i^^%\A 
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regaled  theraselres  upon  the  rich  herbage  or  richer 
grain,  trafficked.  In  this  surely  I  erred  not.  For 
losing,  as  I  haTc  done  by  this  distant  and  unwonted 
route,  the  trade  of  Ctesiphon,  ^twas  just,  was  it  not, 
that  to  the  extent  possible,  without  great  obstruction 
thrown  in  the  way  of  your  affairs,  I  should  repair  the 
evil  of  that  loss?  Truth  to  spt;ak,  it  was  only  be- 
cause my  eye  foresaw  some  such  profitings  on  the 
way,  that  I  made  myself  contented  with  but  two  gold 
talents  of  Jerusalem.  Two  days  were  passed  thus, 
and  on  the  third  we  entered  upon  a  barren  regions- 
barren  as  where  the  prophet  found  no  food  but  such 
as  birds  from  heaven  brought  him.  But  why  speak 
of  this  to  thee  ?  O,  that  thou  wouldst  but  once,  only 
once,  sit  at  the  feet  of  that  man  of  God,  Simon  Ben 
Gorah !  Solomon  was  not  more  wise.  His  words 
are  arrows  with  two  heads  from  a  golden  bow.  His 
reasons  weigh  as  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  Thoy 
break  and  crush  all  on  whom  they  fall.  'Would, 
Roman,  they  might  some  time  fall  on  thee  !  The 
third  day  we  were  on  this  barren  region,  and  the 
next  fairly  upon  the  desert.  Now  did  we  reap  the 
benefit  of  our  good  beasts.  The  heat  was  like  that 
of  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  out  of  which  the 
three  children,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
came,  through  the  power  of  God,  unscorched.  And 
moreover  they  were  soon  put  to  an  unwonted  and  un- 
looked-for burden,  and  in  such  a  manner  as,  to  thy 
wonder,  I  shall  relate. 

It  was  a  day  the  air  of  which  was  like  the  air  of 

that   furnace — burning — burning   hot.      Death    was 

written    upon   the  whole  face  of  the  visible   earth. 

Where  leaves  had  been,  there  were  none  now,  or  they 

crumbled  into  ashes  as  the  hand  lowcYieA.  v\vtm.  'Y.\k.% 
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atmotphere,  when  mored  by  Uie  wind,  brought  not, 
M  it  used  to  do,  a  greater  coolncn,  but  a  fiercer  heat. 
It  was  full  of  flickering  wavoi  that  danced  up  and 
down  with  a  qnlTering  motion,  and  daciled  and 
blinded  the  eye  that  looked  upon  them.  And  the 
land  was  not  like  that  which  for  the  moit  part  ii  met 
with  on  that  deeert  itretching  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Palmyra,  and  of  which  thou  haat  had  some  expe- 
rience — heaty,  and  hard,  and  seamed  with  cracks— 
but  fine,  and  light,  and  raised  into  clouds  by  every 
breath  of  wind,  and  driyon  into  the  skin  like  points 
of  needles.  When  the  wind,  as  frequently  it  did,  blow 
in  violence,  we  could  only  stop  and  bury  our  faces  in 
our  garments,  our  poor  beasts  crying  out  with  pain. 
It  was  on  such  a  day,  having,  because  there  wsr  no 
place  of  rest,  been  obliged  to  endure  all  the  noonday 
heat,  that,  when  the  sun  was  at  the  highest  and  we 
looked  eagerly  every  way  fur  even  a  dry  and  icafless 
buih  that  we  might  crouch  down  beneath  its  shade, 
we  saw  at  a  distance  before  us  the  tall  trunk  of  a 
cedar,  bleached  to  ivor}',  and  twinkling  like  a  pharos 
under  the  hot  rnys.  We  slowly  approached  it,  Ilodail, 
my  Ethiopian,  knowing  it  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
desert. 

*  Th'^re  it  has  stood  and  shone  a  thousand  year^,' 
snid  he ;  '  and  but  for  such  marks,  who  could  cro8s 
these  seas  of  sand,  where  your  foot-mark  is  lost  a^ 
soon  ns  made?'  After  a  few  moments'  pause,  he 
ngnin  exclaimed  :  'And,  by  the  beard  of  holy  Abra- 
Itam  !  a  living  human  being  sits  at  the  root — or  vIho 
mayhap  my  eyes  deceive  me,  and  I  sec  only  the  twi»ted 
roots  of  the  tree.* 

'  'Tis  too  far  for  my  eyes  to  discern  aught  but  the 
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blasted  trunk.     No  living  creature  can  dwell  here, 
'Tis  the  region  of  death  only.' 

A  blast  of  the  desert  struck  us  at  the  moment,  and 
well-nigh  buried  us  in  its  rushing  whirlwind  of  sand. 
We  stood  still,  closed  our  eyes,  and  buried  our  face* 
in  the  folds  of  our  garments. 

*  Horrible  and  out  of  nature  ! '  I  cried — '  the  snn 
blazing  without  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  locust  to  dim  his 
ray,  and  yet  these  gusts,  like  the  raging  of  a  tempest. 
The  winds  surely  rise.  FroTidence  be  our  guide  out 
of  this  valley  of  fire  and  death ! ' 

*  There  is  no  providence  here,'  said  the  slave,  *  nor 
anywhere  ;  else  why  these  savage  and  dreary  deserts, 
which  must  be  crossed,  and  yet  we  die  in  doing  itP' 

*  Hold  thy  peace,  blasphemer ! '  I  could  not  but 
rejoin,  *  and  take  heed  lest  thy  impious  tongue  draw 
down  a  whirlwind  of  God  to  the  destruction  of  us 
both/ 

*  The  curse  of  Arimanes' — ^began  the  irritated  slave 
— ^when  suddenly  he  paused,  and  cried  out  in  another 
tone  :  *  Look  !  look!  Isaac,  and  see  now  for  thyself: 
I  am  no  Jew,  if  there  sit  not  a  woman  at  the  root  of 
yonder  tree.* 

I  looked,  and  now  that  we  had  drawn  nearer,  and 
the  wind  had  subsided  for  an  instant,  I  plainly  beheld 
the  form  of  a  woman,  bent  over  as  if  in  the  act  of 
holding  and  defending  an  infant.  I  believed  it  a 
delusion  of  Satan. 

*  It  is  awful,'  said  I;  'but  let  us  hasten;  if  it  be 
a  reality,  our  coming  must  be  as  the  descent  of  an- 
gels.* 

I  pressed  on  my  weary  animal,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  stood  before  what  seemed  indeed  a  human 
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being,  of  flesh  and  bone — and  what  was  more  won- 
derful stilli  a  woman.  Yet  the  itirred  not,  nor  gave 
other  aiffn  of  life. 

'  It  the  breath  of  life  yet  in  you  ? '  I  cried  out — not 
doubting,  however,  that  whoever  it  was,  dnnth  had 
already  released  her  from  her  misery — and  nt  tlic  same 
time  laid  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  At  which  she 
started,  and  lifting  up  her  head,  the  very  ghastlinoss 
of  death  etamped  upon  every  feature,  she  shrieked,  *  I 
drown!  I  drown!  Hassan,  save  me!'  and  her  head 
fell  again  upon  her  knees. 

<  Poor  fool,*  said  I,  *  thou  art  upon  the  sands  of  tlie 
desert,  and  thou  dreamestj  awake!  —  awake!  —  and 
here  is  water  for  thee — real  water. 

At  which  she  waked  indeed,  with  a  conyuUivc  start, 
and  while  with  one  hand  she  held  fast  her  child — for 
a  child  was  indeed  laid  away  among  the  folds  of  her 
garments  —  with  the  other  she  madly  grasped  the 
small  cup  I  held  out  to  her,  and  tearing  aside  the 
covering  from  the  face  of  the  child,  she  forced  open 
its  mouth,  and  poured  in  some  of  the  water  we  gave 
her,  watching  its  effect.  Soon  as  the  little  one  gave 
signs  of  life,  she  drank  the  remainder  at  a  draught, 
crying  out,  *  More !  more !'  Our  water,  of  which  we 
had  as  yet  good  store,  though  hot  as  the  wind  itself, 
quickly  restored  both  mother  and  child. 

*  And  now  tell  me,  miserable  woman,  what  direful 
chance  has  brought  and  left  thee  here? — but  hasten — 
speak  quickly  as  thou  canst — and  dost  thou  look  for 
any  one  to  come  to  thy  relief?' 

*  Robbers  of  t!;e  desert,'  said  she,  *  have  either  mur- 
dered or  carried  into  slavery  my  husband,  and  des- 
troyed and  scattered  the  caravan  of  which  we  made  a 
part.     I  am  aloue  in  the  desert;  and  I  know  of  no 

VOL.  f.  o 
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found  piled  up  in  our  way,  and  completely  altering 
the  face  of  the  plain,  before,  to  our  amazement  and 
our  joy,  we  discoTered  a  camel,  without  rider  or  bur* 
den,  coming  toward  ns.  I  secured  him  without 
difficulty.  At  a  little  distance,  we  soon  saw  another; 
and  by  and  by  we  found  that  we  were  passing  over 
the  graves  of  a  caravan,  the  whole  or  chief  part  of 
which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  storm.  Here 
was  a  body  partly  out  of  the  sand,  there  the  head  or 
leg  of  a  dromedary  or  camel.  Ruin  and  death  seemed 
to  have  finished  their  work.  But  it  was  not  quite  so. 
For  presently  on  reaching  the  summit  of  a  wave  of 
sand,  we  discerned  a  remnant  mounted  upon  the 
beasts  that  had  been  saved,  making  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  probably  to  the  same  point,  as  ourselves. 
TVe  joined  them,  and  partaking  of  their  water,  were 
recruited,  and  so  reached  this  place  alive.  It  is  now 
from  here,'  he  added,  *  a  safe  and  easy  road  to  Ecba* 
tana.' 

So  we  found  it.  But  confess  now,  noble  Piso,  if  in 
thy  judgment  it  would  have  been  exorbitant  if  I  had 
required  of  thee  three  talents  of  Jerusalem  instead  of 
two  ?  For  what  wouldst  thou  cross  that  molten  sea, 
and  be  buried  under  its  fiery  waves  P  It  is  none  other 
than  a  miracle  tliat  I  am  here  alive  in  Ecbatana.  And  for 
thee  I  fear  that  miracle  would  not  have  been  wrought. 
Iladst  thou  been  in  my  place,  the  sands  of  the  desert 
were  now  thy  dwelling-place.  Yet  have  I  again  to 
tempt  these  horrors.  Being  here,  I  must  return.  The 
dromedary  of  my  slave  Hadad  was  worth  a  hundred 
aurelians.  A  better  or  a  fieeter  never  yet  was  in  the 
stables  of  Zenobia.  And  dost  thou  know,  RomaUi 
Jww  curious  the  Queen  is  in  boT«e«  «iv^  Atckmedaries  ? 
CMnnot  a  rare  oue  of  eUYiet  VvcA.  w^v»t^^^^^ 
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of  Palmyra,  but  he  U  ttnightway  bought  up  for  the 
•enrice  of  Zenobia.  The  swiftest  in  the  East  are  hers. 
'Twat  my  purpose,  returning,  to  have  drawn  upou 
Hadad's  beast  the  notice  of  the  Queen.  DuubtieHs  I 
should  have  sold  it  to  her,  and  two  hundred  aurelians 
is  the  Tery  least  I  should  hare  asked  or  taken  for  her. 
To  no  other  than  Zenobia  would  I  have  parted  with 
her  for  less  than  three  hundred.  But,  alas !  her  bones 
are  on  the  desert  But  why,  you  ask,  should  I  have 
so  fsToured  Zenobia  P  It  is  no  wonder  you  ask.  And 
in  answer,  I  tell  thee  perhaps  a  secret.  Zenobia  is  a 
Jewess !  Receive  it  or  not,  as  thou  wilt — she  is  a 
Jewess — and  her  licart  is  tender  toward  our  tribe.  I 
do  not  say,  mark  me,  that  she  is  one  by  descent,  nor 
that  she  is  so  much  as  even  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate, 
but  that  she  believes  in  some  sort  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  reads  our  sacred  books.  These  things 
I  know  well  from  those  who  have  been  near  her. 
But  who  ever  heard  that  she  has  been  seen  to  road 
the  books  of  the  Christians !  Probus  will  not  dare  to 
assert  it.  'Tis  not  more  public  that  Lnnginus  himself 
is  inclined  to  our  faith — by  my  head,  I  doubt  not 
that  he  is  more  than  inclined — than  'tis  that  Zouobia 
is.  If  our  Messiah  should  first  of  all  gird  on  the 
sword  of  Palmyra,  what  Jow,  whoso  sight  is  hotter 
t!ian  a  mole's,  would  be  surprised  P  My  father — may 
his  sleep  be  sweet ! — whose  beard  came  lower  than 
hiu  girdle,  and  whose  wisdom  was  famous  thronghout 
tiie  East,  built  much  upon  what  he  knew  of  the 
Quocn,  ontl  her  great  minister,  and  used  to  say,  *  That 
niiotlicr  Barchocliab  would  arise  in  Palmyra,  whom 
it  would  require  more  than  another  Hadrian  to  hiu* 
dor  in  his  wny  to  empire ;  and  that  \i  \^otWK  tk^^'CkWi 
Mtyam  Ja  blood,  aa  once  at  Bither,  'lwouV\V  \^\i  V\\  >^v 
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man  blood.'  Who  am  I,  to  deny  truth  and  likelihood 
to  the  words  of  one  in  whom  dwelt  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  meekness  of  Moses,  the  faith  of 
Abraham,  the  valour  of  Gideon,  and  the  patience  <^ 
Job?  I  rather  maintain  their  truth.  And  in  the 
features  of  the  present  time,  I  read  change  and  reTO- 
lution — war,  and  uproar,  and  ruin— >the  falling  of 
kingdoms  that  have  outlasted  eenturiesy  and  the  up- 
rising of  others  that  shall  last  for  other  centuries.  I 
see  the  Queen  of  the  East  at  battle  with  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  and  through  her  victories  deliverance 
wrought  out  for  Israel,  and  the  throne  of  Judah  once 
more  erected  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Now 
dost  thou,  Fiso,  understand,  I  suppose,  not  one  word 
of  all  this.  How  shouldst  thou  ?  But  I  trust  thou 
wilt.  Surely  now  you  will  say,  *  What  is  all  this  to 
the  purpose  ? '  Not  much  to  any  present  purpose,  I 
confess  freely;  and  I  should  not  marvel  greatly  if 
thou  wert  to  throw  this  letter  down  and  trample  it  in 
the  dust — as  Rome  has  done  by  Judea — but  that  thou 
lookest  to  hear  of  thy  brother.  Well,  now  1  will  tell 
thee  of  him. 

When  we  drew  near  to  the  capital  of  the  Great 
King,  wishing  to  enrage  Hadad,  I  asked,  *  What 
mud- walled  village  is  it  that  we  sec  yonder  over  the 
plain  ? '  Thou  shouldst  have  seen  the  scowl  of  his 
eye — answer  he  gave  none.  I  spit  upon  such  a  city 
— I  cast  out  my  shoe  upon  it !  I  who  have  dwelt  at 
Rome,  Carthage,  Antioch,  and  Palmyra,  may  be 
allowed  to  despise  a  place  like  this.  There  are  but 
two  things  that  impress  the  beholder — the  Palace  of 
Sapor,  and  the  temple  of  Mithras,  near  it.  These 
truly  would  be  noted  even  in  Palmyra.  Not  that  in 
the  building  any  rule  or  order  of  art  is  observed,  but 
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that  tlie  congregation  of  strange  and  fantastic  trickery 
— some  whereof,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  is  of  rare 
beauty — is  so  Tsst  that  one  is  pleased  with  it  as  he  is 
with  the  remembi-ance  of  the  wonderful  combinations 
of  a  dream. 

Soon  as  we  entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  I  turned 
to  the  woman  whom  we  brought  from  the  desert,  and 
who  rode  the  camel  with  Uadad,  and  said  to  her : 
'  First  of  all,  Hagar,  we  take  thee  to  those  who  are  of 
thy  kindred,  or  to  thy  friends,  and  well  may  they  bless 
the  good  proTidence  of  God  that  they  see  thee.  'Twas 
a  foul  deed  of  thy  husband,  after  the  manner  of  the 
patriarch,  to  leave  thee  and  thy  little  one  to  perish  ou 
the  burning  sands  of  the  desert.' 

'  Good  Jew,'  she  replied,  *  my  name  is  not  ITagar, 
nor  did  my  husband  leave  me  willingly.  I  tell  thco 
we  were  set  upon  by  robbers,  and  Ilussan,  my  poor 
husband,  was  either  killed,  or  carried  away  no  one 
can  tell  whither,* 

*  J^o  matter — names  are  of  little  moment.  To  me, 
hou  art  Hagar,  and  thy  little  one  here  is  iHhmael— » 
and  if  thou  wilt,  Ishmael  shall  be  mine.  1  will  taiie 
him  and  rear  him  as  mine — he  shall  be  rich — and 
thou  shall  be  rich,  and  dwell  where  thou  wilt.'  The 
child,  Roman,  had  wound  itseli  all  around  my  heart. 
}Ie  was  of  three  years  or  more,  and,  feature  for  fea- 
ture, answered  to  the  youngest  of  my  own,  long  sincQ 
lost,  and  now  in  Abraham's  bosom.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  as  I  wished.  All  the  mother  rushed  into  the 
face  of  the  woman. 

*  Good  Jew,*  she  cried,  *  the  God  of  Jleaven  will 
reward  thee  for  thy  mercy  shown  to  us ;  but  hadst 
thou  saved  my  life  a  thousand  times,  I  could  not  pay 
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thee  with  my  child.  I  am  poor,  and  haTe  nought  to 
give  thee  but  my  thanks/ 

'  I  will  see  thee  again/  said  I  to  the  widow  of 
Hassan,  as  we  set  her  down  in  the  street  where  her 
kinsfolk  dwelt,  *  if  thou  wilt  allow  me.  Beceiye  thy 
child/ 

The  child  smiled  as  I  kissed  him  and  gaye  him 
again  to  his  mother.  It  was  the  smile  of  Joseph.  I 
could  at  that  moment  almost  myself  have  become  a 
robber  of  the  desert,  and  taken  what  the  others  had 
left. 

We  here  parted,  and  Hadad  and  myself  bent  our 
way  to  the  house  of  Levi,  a  merchant  well  known  to 
Hadad,  and  who,  he  assured  me,  would  gladly  receive 
us.  His  shop,  as  we  entered  it,  seemed  well  stored 
with  the  richest  goods,  but  the  building  of  which  it 
made  a  part  promised  not  very  ample  lodgings.  But 
the  hospitable  welcome  of  the  aged  Levi  promised 
better. 

*  Welcome  every  true  son  of  Israel,*  said  he,  as  we 
drew  near  where  in  a  remoter  part  of  the  large  apart- 
ment he  sat  busy  at  his  books  of  account.  <  Make 
yourselves  at  home  beneath  the  roof  of  Levi,  Follow 
me  and  find  more  private  quarters.' 

So,  leaving  Hadad  and  the  camels  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  our  host  summoned,  I  followed  him  as 
desired  to  another  part  of  the  dwelling.  It  now 
seemed  spacious  enough.  After  winding  about 
among  narrow  and  dark  passages,  we  at  length  came 
to  large  and  well-furnished  rooms,  apparently  quite 
remote  from  the  shop,  and  far  removed  from  the 
street.  Here  we  seated  ourselves,  and  I  unfolded  to 
Lcyj  the  nature  of  my  busines*.    B.^  \\%tftn«d^  won- 
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dered,  tmlleil,  thook  hit  head,  and  made  a  thousand 
contrary  moTementt  and  lignt.  When  I  had  dune, 
he  comforted  and  instructed  me  after  this  manner : — 
(  Something  like  a  fool's  errand.  Yet  the  pay  if 
good — that  cannot  be  doubted.  It  had  been  better, 
I  think,  for  thee  to  hare  followed  thy  trade  in  Palmyra 
or  Ctcsiphon.  Yet  perhaps  this  may  turn  out  well. 
The  promised  sum  is  large.  Who  can  tell?  'Tis 
worth  a  risk.  Yet  if,  in  taking  the  risk,  one  loses 
his  head,  it  were  a  mad  enterprise.  Verily,  I  can  say 
nothing  but  that  time  will  disclose  it,  and  the  event 
prove  it.  A  thing  is  not  seen  all  at  once,  and  the  eye 
cannot  at  once  reach  every  part  of  a  ball.  Wait  with 
patience,  and  God  shall  show  it.' 

I  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  this  prophet. 
Yet  perhaps  he  knew  facts.  So  I  asked  him  of  Ilor- 
misdas  and  Sapor,  and  if  he  knew  aught  of  the  Ilo« 
man  Fiso,  held  a  strict  prisoner  in  Ecbatana. 

*  A  prisoner^  say  you  P '  he  replied,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  my  question  ;  «  how  can  a  Persian  Satrap 
be  called  a  prisoner?  He  dwells  in  the  palace  of 
Hormisdas,  and  when  seen  abroad,  rides  upon  a  horse 
whose  harness  is  jewelled  like  tlie  prince's,  and  his 
dress  moreover  is  of  tlio  richest  stuffs,  and  altogether 
Persian.  'Tis  forgotten  by  most  that  ho  is  any  other 
than  a  native  Persian.' 

'  Is  he  ever  seen  to  ride  alone  ? '  I  asked. 
«  Why  the  questldn  ?     I  know  not.     Who  should 
know  who  rides  alone  and  who  in  company  ?     When 
I  have  seen  him,  it  has  always  been  in  the  train  of 
others.* 

<  I  thought  as  much.  Doubtless  he  goes  abroad 
well  guarded.  His  conipanious,  Lc\\»  \  ^owXiV.  ^x? 
VtfJe  better  than  gaolers  ? ' 
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Ley!  opened  his  eyes,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose ; 
they  cjin  see  no  other  thing  clearly,  saye  a  Persian 
coin. 

1  found,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  it  was  even  as 
1  had  supposed  and  had  heard*  Calpumius  lives  in 
the  palace  of  Hormisdas,  and  is  his  chosen  compaion 
and  friend,  but  is  allowed  by  Sapor  no  liberty  of 
movement,  and  wherever  he  goes  is  attended  by  per- 
sons appointed  to  guard  him.  Nor  have  the  many 
years  that  he  has  been  here  caused  this  vigilance  in 
any  degree  to  relax.  All  outward  honour  is  shown 
him,  except  by  the  king,  who,  had  he  not,  in  the  time 
of  Valerian,  passed  his  word  to  the  prince  his  son, 
and  fully  surrendered  Fiso  into  his  hands,  would,  it 
is  believed,  even  now  use  him  as  he  did  the  unhappy 
emperor.  But  he  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  prince. 
And  the  guard  about  him,  it  is  my  present  suspicion, 
is  as  much  to  defend  him  against  any  sudden  freak 
of  the  king  or  his  satellites,  as  it  is  to  prevent  his  es- 
cape. The  least  that  could  happen  to  any  Roman 
falling  into  Sapor's  power  would  be  to  be  flayed  alive. 
My  safety  will  lie  in  my  being  known  only  as  a  Jew, 
not  as  a  dweller  in  Rome. 

And  now,  Roman,  thou  desirest  to  know  in  what 
manner  I  mean  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  thy 
brother.  It  is  thus ;  commend  the  cunning  of  iU 
^ly  Ethiopian  slave  is  then — J  must  tell  thee  to  thine 
amaz  -ment — no  Ethiopian  and  no  slave  !  He  is  one 
of  my  own  tribe  whom  1  have  many  times  employed 
in  difficult  affairs,  and  having  often  conferred  upon 
him  the  most  essential  favours,  have  bound  him  to 
my  will.  Him  I  am  to  leave  here,  being  first  cleansed 
of  the  Jeep  dye  with  which  by  my  art— and  what  art 
/*  J(  I  am  not  familiar  with? — l\\iiN^%V»Mxft^\>:\%%V\\3L 
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to  the  darkest  hue  of  the  African,  and  then  in  his 
place,  and  stained  to  the  same  hue,  am  I  to  take  thy 
hrother,  and  so  with  security  and  in  hroad  day  walk 
through  the  gates  of  Ecbatana.  Is  it  to  be  thought 
of  that  I  should  fail  P  All  will  rest  with  Calpumius. 
If,  in  the  first  place,  he  shall  be  willing  to  return,  and 
then,  in  the  next  place,  shall  consent  to  submit  to 
this  momentary  and  only  apparent  degradation,  the 
issue  is  as  certain  to  be  happy,  as  the  means  shall  be 
tried.  My  head  never  sat  with  a  sense  of  more  se- 
curity upon  my  shoulders,  than  now,  while  planning 
and  putting  into  execution  this  Carthaginian  plot. 

It  was  first  of  all  necessary  that  I  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  city,  and  the  situation  and  struc- 
ture of  the  palace  of  Hormisdns,  and  make  myself 
known  in  the  streets  as  one  of  those  way-side  mer- 
chants whom  all  abuse,  yet  whom  all  are  glad  to  trade 
with.  So,  with  my  slave  bending  under  the  burden 
of  those  articles  of  use  or  luxury  which  I  thought 
would  be  most  attractive,  we  set  forth  into  the  midst 
of  the  busy  streets,  seeking  a  market  for  our  commo- 
dities. Several  days  were  passed  in  this  manner,  re- 
turning each  night  to  lodge  in  the  house  of  the  rich 
and  foolish,  but  hospitable  Levi. 

While  thus  employed,  1  frequently  saw  Calpurnius, 
in  company  with  the  prince  or  other  nobles,  either 
riding  in  state  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  or  else 
setting  out  upon  excursions  of  pleasure  beyond  the 
walls.  But  my  chief  object  was  to  observe  well  the 
palace  of  the  prince,  and  learn  the  particular  part  of 
it  inhabited  by  the  Roman,  and  how  and  where  it 
was  liis  custom  to  pass  his  time.  This  it  was  not 
difficult  to  do.  The  palace  of  the  prince  I  found  to 
occu;;*^'  a  square  of  the  city  not  far  fvota  \^v«X  ^l  >i)ftft 
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king  his  father.    It  is  of  vast  extent,  but  of  a  desolate 
aspect,  from  the  fewness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  prince  and  all  bis  moTements 
are  watched  by  the  wicked  and  now  superannuated 
Sapor.    Every  day  I  diligently  paced  the  streets  upon 
which  it  stands.     I  at  first  went  without  Hadad,  that 
I  might  observe  with  more  leisure.     I  at  length  dis- 
covered the   apartments   usued   by  Calpumius,   and 
learned  that  it  was  his  custom,  when  not  absent  from 
the  palace  upon  some  enterprise  of  pleasure,  to  refresh 
himself  by  breathing  the  air,  and  pacing  to  and  fro 
upon  a  gallery  of  light  Persian  architecture,  which 
borders  immediately  upon  one  of  the  four  streets  that 
bound   the   palace.      This   gallery  was  not  so  high 
above  the  street  but  what  the  voice  could  easily  reach 
those  who  were  walking   there,   and   that   without 
greatly  increasing  its  natural  tone.     From  pillar  to 
pillar  there  ran  along  a  low  lattice^work  of  fanciful 
device,  upon  which  it  was  the  usage  of  Calpumius, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  often  to  lean  and  idly 
watch  the  movements  of  the  passengers  below.    Here, 
I  found,  must  be  my  place  of  audience.    Here  I  must 
draw  his  attention,  and  make  myself  known  to  him. 
For  an  opportunity  to  do  this,  I  saw  at  once  I  might 
be  obliged  to  wait  long,  for  scarce  ever  was  Calpumius 
there,  but  Hormisdas,  or  some  one  of  the  nobles,  was 
with  him  ;  or  if  he  was  aloiie,  yet  the  street  was  so 
thronged  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
Having  learned  these  things,  I  then  came  forth, 
wit!»  Iladad  bearing  my  merchandise,  I  myself  going 
before  him  as  owner  and  crier.     Many  times  did  J 
pass  and  repass  the  gallery  of  Calpumius  to  no  pur- 
poBe — he  either  not  being  there,  or  attended  closely 
/>/  others,  or  wrapped  in  l\vo\i%Vv\.  %o  V^^v  xsi^  ^n.** 


dd  not  uome  hiou  It  was  clear  to  me  that  I 
hC  make  aome  bold  attempt.  He  waa  one  daj 
nding  at  the  lattioe-work  already  named,  alone,  and 
iking  at  the  paaaen-by.  Seeing  him  there  aa  I  en- 
ed  the  atieetv  I  made  directly  toward  the  apot,  ery- 
;  in  the  londeet  tone  my  goods  |  and  notwithstand* 
I  the  nnmbeia  who  were  on  their  way  along  the 
eet,  I  addreeaed  myaelf  boldly  to  Mm,  pnrpoaely 
Btaking  him  for  Hormitdaa.  *  Prince,'  aaid  I,  •  buy 
ittle,  if  it  pleaae  yon,  of  a  poor  Jew,  who  baa  lately 
iToaed  the  deaert  to  aenre  you.  I  hare  in  thaae 
nnieva  wonden  from  all  parte  of  the  world.  There 
not  a  city  lamona  for  its  art  in  any  rare  and  onrioua 
>ik,  that  is  not  represented  here.  Kinga,  queens, 
id  princee,  have  not  disdained  to  pnrchaae  of  me. 
lie  great  Sapor  at  Cteaiphon  has  of  me  procured  some 

his  largest  diamonds.  I  have  sold  to  Claudiua,  and 
inobia,  and  half  the  nobility  of  Palmyra.  Dost  thou 
e,  prince,  the  glory  of  this  assortment  of  diamonds  ? 
ook !  How  would  they  become  thy  finger,  thy  hunt* 
g  cap,  or  thy  sandals?' 

Thy  brother  listened  to  me  with  unmoved  counte- 
ince  and  folded  arms,  receiving  passively  whatever  I 
as  pleased  to  say.  "When  I  paused,  he  said,  in  a 
me  of  sadness,  though  of  affected  pleasantry : 

'  Jew,  I  am  the  worst  subject  for  thee  in  all  Ecba- 
tna.  I  am  a  man  without  wants.  I  do  nothing  but 
ve,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  to  live.' 

'  Now,*  I  replied,  *  it  is  time  for  me  to  die,  having 
jen  the  chief  wonder  of  the  world — a  man  without 
ants.' 

'  There  is  a  greater  yet,'  said  he  smiling ;  '  thou 
lust  live  on.* 

*And  what  is  that?' 
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*  A  woman. 

«  Thou  hast  me.  But  I  can  easily  compound  with 
life.  I  have  many  wants,  yet  1  love  it.  I  was  but  i 
day  or  two  since  buried  aliye  under  the  burning  sands 
of  the  desert,  and  lost  there  a  dromedary  worth — if  a 
farthing  —  four  hundred  aurelians,  for  which  thou 
may  est  have  him.  Yet  I  love  to  live,  and  take  the 
chances  of  the  world  as  they  turn  up.  Here  now  hare 
I  all  the  way  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  of 
what  I  might  sell  to  the  great  Prince  Hormisdas,  and 
thou  seest  my  reward.  Still  I  cry  my  goods  with  the 
same  zeal.  But  surely  thou  wantest  something?  I 
have  jewels  from  Rome — of  the  latest  fashion.' 

*  I  want  nothing  from  Rome.' 

Seeing  no  one  was  near,  and  lowering  my  voice,  I 
said,  *  Thou  wantest  nothing  from  Rome  ?  What 
wouldst  thou  give,  Roman,  for  news  from  Rome  ?* 

News  from  Rome?  Not  an  obolus.  How  knowest 
thou  me  to  be  a  Roman?  But  now,  I  was  the  prince 
Hormisdas.' 

*  I  have  seen  thee  many  times,  and  know  thee  well, 
as  the  Roman  Piso.     I  have  news  for  thee.' 

*  The  prince  approaches!'  said  Piso,  in  a  hurried 
manner.  *  Begone,  but  come  again  at  the  hour  of 
dusk,  and  I  shall  be  alone,  and  will  have  thee  ad* 
mitted  within  the  gates  of  the  palace.' 

The  fates  ordering  it  so,  I  was  obliged  to  depart, 
and  trust  again  to  the  future  for  such  chances  of  re- 
newing my  conversation  with  him  as  it  might  have  to 
offer.  Here  let  me  tell  thee,  Lucius  Piso,  that  not 
having  seen  thy  brother,  thou  hast  never  seen  a  man. 
He  is  one  with  every  mark  of  the  noblest  manhood. 
JIJs  air  18  that  of  a  born  prince  of  the  highest  bearing, 
^ct  free  and  unrestrained,  TYie  Xj^^mX'^  ^i^Vvv*  counte- 
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nance  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  1  havp  ever  leen, 
yet  it  it  a  manly  beauty.  A  line  of  dark  thort  hair 
covert  hit  upper  lip.  Hit  eyes  are  large  and  dark, 
yet  toft  in  their  general  exprettion.  He  seemt  of  a 
melancholy  and  thoughtful  temper,  and  sometimes  in 
hit  wordt  there  it  an  inezprettible  bitterness.  Yet  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  his  nature  is  gentle,  lud  that 
the  other  character  is  one  accidental  or  assumed.  If 
I  should  compare  him  with  any  one  for  beauty,  it 
would  be,  Roman,  not  with  thee — though  I  see  him 
and  thee  to  be  of  the  same  stock — ^but  with  the  prin- 
cess Julia.  Were  her  beauty  only  made  masculine, 
she  would  then  be  Calpurnius ;  or  were  his  made  fe- 
minine, he  would  then  be  Julia.  But  this  fancy 
might  not  strike  others.  His  features  and  air  are 
not  so  much  Roman  as  Oriental — thine  are  ])urely 
Roman.  It  may  be  that  costume  alone  imparts  this 
Eastern  aspect  to  the  countenance  and  the  form — for 
his  dress  is  wholly  that  of  a  Persian. 

As  I  passed  into  the  dwelling  of  my  host,  entering 
it  as  at  first  by  the  way  of  the  shop,  its  owner  was 
holding  a  conversation  of  bualncss  with  some  of  his 
customers.  How  does  money  seem  native  to  the 
palm  of  some  men  t  They  have  but  to  open  it,  and 
straight  it  is  lined  with  gold.  If  they  blunder,  it  is 
into  more  wealth.  With  wit  scarce  sufiicicnt  to  make 
it  clear  to  another  that  they  are  properly  men,  do 
they  manage  to  make  themselves  the  very  cliief  of  all, 
by  reason  of  the  riches  they  heap  up — which  ever 
have  claimed  and  received,  and  ever  will,  the  homage 
of  the  world.  Levi  is  of  this  sort.  The  meanness  of 
Ills  understanding  words  cannot  express — or  no  words 
but  his  own.     He  was  talking  after  this  manner,  as 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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I  entered,  to  one  who  seemed  to  hold  him  in  utmost 
reTerence : — 

*  The  thing  is  so — the  thing  is  so.  If  *  twere  other- 
wise, 'tis  most  clear  it  would  not  be  the  same.  Ha! 
The  price  may  change.  Who  can  say  ?  The  world 
is  full  of  change.  But  it  cannot  be  less,  and  leaye  a 
gain  to  the  seller — unless,  indeed,  circumstances  alter- 
ing, the  profit  should  still  be  the  same.  But  who 
can  understand  the  future  P  An  hour  is  more  than 
I  can  comprehend.  He  that  deals  well  with  the  pre- 
sent, is  it  not  he,  holy  Abraham  !  who  best  secores 
the  passing  time  P     It  cannot  be  denied.* 

As  the  oracle  ended,  the  Persian  bowed  low,  say- 
ing:  — 

*  The  wisdom  of  it  is  clearer  than  the  light  I 
shall  so  report  to  the  prince.'  Seeing  me,  he,  in  his 
friendly  way,  inquired  after  my  success,  shaking  his 
head  at  what  he  is  pleased  to  regard  my  mad  en- 
terprise. *  Better  not  meddle  nor  make  in  such  mat- 
ters. With  thy  pack  upon  thy  back,  and  exercising 
diligence,  thou  wouldst  become  rich  here  in  the  streets 
of  Ecbatana.  And  for  what  else  shouldst  thou  care  P 
'Tis  only  money  that  remains  the  same  in  the  midst 
of  change.  All  agree  in  the  yalue  they  place  upon 
this,  while  they  agree  in  nothing  else.  Who  can  re- 
member a  difference  here  ?  Leave  thy  project,  Isaac, 
which  thou  must  have  undertaken  half  for  love,  and 
I  will  make  thee  a  great  man  in  Ecbatana.'  Little 
does  he  know  of  Isaac,  and  thou,  I  believe,  as  little. 

No  sooner  had  tlie  god  of  these  idolaters  gone 
down  to  his  rest,  and  the  friendly  twilight  come,  than 
I  set  forth  for  the  palace  of  Hormisdas.  Upon  coming 
beneath  the  gallery,  I  waited  not  long  before  tHy  bro- 
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ther  appeared,  and  pointed  out  the  vrtiy  in  whicti, 
through  a  low  and  prirate  entrance  at  a  remote  spot, 
I  might  reach  an  apartment  where  I  thould  find  him. 
Following  hia  directions,  and  accompanied  by  Hadad, 
I  was  received,  at  the  specified  place,  by  a  slaye  of 
the  palace,  who  conducted  me  to  Piso's  presence.  It 
wat  in  one  of  his  more  priTate  apartmentn,  but  still 
sumptuously  set  out  with  eyery  article  of  Persian 
luxury,  in  which  I  found  myself  once  more  in  com- 
pany with  thy  brother,  and  where  I  ordered  Hadad 
to  display  for  his  entertainment  the  most  curious  and 
costly  of  the  contents  of  his  pack. 

*  I  manrel  chiefly,  Roman,'  I  began  by  saying,  *  at 
the  ease  with  which  I  obtain  an  entrance  into  the 
pnlace,  and  into  thine  own  apartment.  I  had  thought 
this  to  haye  been  attended  with  both  diificuity  and 
danger.' 

*  It  is  not  without  danger,'  he  replied;  *  thou  mayst 
lose  thy  head  for  this  adventure.  But  this  risk  I 
suppose  thee  to  hare  weighed.  Every  one  in  £cba- 
tana  knows  Sapor  and  me — with  what  jealousy  I  am 
guarded — and  that  the  king  will  not  flinch  to  keep 
his  word,  and  take  off  any  head  that  meddles.  But 
fear  not.  The  king  in  old  and  weak,  and  though 
cruel  as  ever,  forgets  me  as  everything  else.  Bo- 
sides,  it  is  found  that  I  am  so  good  a  Persian,  that 
all  strictness  in  the  watch  has  long  since  roanod. 
Half  Ecbatana  believe  me  more  a  Persian  than  a 
Roman — and  in  truth  they  are  right.* 

*  Thou  hast  not,  Roman,  forgotten  thy  country  ! 
Surely  thou  hast  not,  though  suffering  captivity, 
ceased  to  love  and  long  for  thy  native  land.  The 
Jew  never  forgets  his.  He  lives  indeed  in  cver^ 
corn£?r  and  hole  of  the  earthy  but  ever  \n  VY\^  \vo^^ — 
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'tit  thifl  that  keeps  hit  life — either  himtdf  or  timngli 
hit  children  to  dwell  once  more  within  the  waOtof 
Jorasalem,  or  among  the  hiUa  md  Talleyi  of  Jodea.' 

'  Where  we  are  not  loxed  nor  remembered,  wecu- 
not  loye/  he  bitterly  replied.  *  I  lored  Rome  onee» 
more  than  I  loTed  parent  or  kindred.  The  greatneH 
and  glory  of  Rome  were  to  me  infinitely  mote  than 
my  own.  For  her — in  my  beardleaa  youth — ^I  wm 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life  at  any  moment.  Nay^when 
the  trial  came,  and  the  good  Talerian  aet  forth  to  re- 
deem the  East  from  the  encroaching  power  of  Penia» 
I  wat  not  found  wanting,  but  abandoned  a  home^ 
than  which  there  was  not  a  prouder  nor  happier 
within  tlie  walls  of  Rome,  to  take  my  ehanee  with 
the  emperor  and  my  noble  &ther.  The  ivoe  thon 
knowest.  How  has  Rome  remembered  me,  and  the 
brave  legions  that  with  me  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
fierce  barbarians  ?  Eyen  as  Gallienus  the  son  seemed 
to  rejoice  in  the  captivity  of  his  parent,  so  has  Rome 
the  mother  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  captivity  of  her 
children.  Not  an  arm  has  she  lifted,  not  a  finger  has 
she  moved,  to  lighten  the  chains  of  our  bondage,  or 
rescue  us  from  this  thraldom.  Rome  is  no  longermy 
country,' 

<  Consider.  Roman,'  I  replied,  <  in  extennation  of 
thy  country's  fault,  who  it  was  that  succeeded  the 
good  Yalerian — ^then  the  brief  reign  of  virtuous  Clau- 
dius, who  died  ere  a  single  purpose  had  time  to  ripen 
— and  the  hard  task  that  has  tied  the  hands  of  Aure- 
lisn  on  the  borders  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  Have 
patience.' 

*  Dost  thou  not  blush,  old  man,'  he  said  *  with 
that  long  grey  beard  of  thine,  and  thy  back  bent  with 
to  Btant\  there  the  apo\o^«x  ol  cmtv^^     If  in- 
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gratitude  and  IieartlfMneM  are  to  be  defended,  and 
numbored  among  the  TirtueSi  the  reign  of  Arimanee 
hat  indeed  begun.  Such  it  not  the  lessou,  Jew,  thy 
•aered  books  hare  taught  thee.  But  a  truce  with 
thif  P  Thy  lait  words  this  morning  were,  that  thou 
badft  newi  for  me.  For  Roman  newt  I  care  not, 
nor  will  bear.  If  thou  canit  tell  me  aught  of  family 
and  (Hendt,  say  on — although — O  gods,  that  it  should 
be  to !-— eren  ^ey  teem  to  share  the  guilt  of  alL  Uow 
many  messengers  haye  I  bribed  with  gold,  more  than 
thou  bast  erer  seen,  Jew,  to  bear  my  letters  to  Rome, 
and  never  a  word  has  been  returned  of  good  or  eyil ! 
Canst  thou  tell  me  anything  of  Portia  my  mother  P 
or  of  Lucius  Piso  my  brother  P     Live  they  P' 

*  Do  I  not  know  them  well  P'  I  replied  :  '  who  that 
dwells  in  Rome  knows  not  the  noble  Portia  P  She 
lives  yet ;  and  long  may  she  live,  the  friend  of  all ! 
To  Jew,  and  even  to  Nasarene,  slie  is  good,  even  as 
to  her  own.  Never  did  age,  or  want,  or  helplessness, 
ask  of  her  in  vain.  Years  have  not  stopped  the  foun- 
tains of  her  tears,  nor  chilled  a  single  affection  of  her 
heart.  And  dost  thou  think  that  while  she  remem- 
bers the  outcast  Jew,  and  the  despised  Nasarene,  she 
forgets  her  own  offspring  P  Where  is  thy  heart,  Ro- 
man, to  suppose  itP  Have  I  not  heard  her,  many  a 
time,  when  I  have  been  to  solicit  aims  for  some  poor 
unfortunate  of  my  tribe,  run  back  upon  the  line  of 
years,  and  speak  of  the  wars  of  Valerian,  of  the  day 
when  she  parted  from  her  great  husband,  and  her  two 
tons,  and  of  that  dark  day  too  when  the  news  came 
that  they  were  all  fast  in  the  clutch  of  that  foul  bar- 
barian, Sapor — and  stood  a  silent  and  astonished  wit- 
ness of  a  love  such  at  I  never  saw  in  any  other,  and 
which  seemed  bo  greAt  M  to  be  a  uccoaH;vt'>]  v\^^  ^^ 
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death  to  her  frail  and  8cattered  frame  ?  Of  thee  espe- 
cialljT  hare  I  heard  her  descant  as  mothers  will,  and 
tell  one  after  another  of  all  thy  beauties,  nay  and  of 
the  virtues  which  bound  her  to  thee  so,  and  of  her 
trust  so  long  cherished,  that  thou,  more  than  either  of 
her  other  sons,  wouldst  live  to  sustain,  and  even  bear 
up  higher,  the  name  of  Fiso.' 

*  My  noble  mother!  was  it  so  indeed?' 

*  Haw  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  anything  that 
thou  hast  not  heard  from  her?  Was  she  to  tempt 
herself  the  horrors  of  a  Persian  journey  ?  Was  she, 
in  her  age,  to  seek  thee  oyer  the  sands  of  Asia?  or 
thy  brother  ?  Especially  when  it  was  held  in  Rome 
not  more  certain  that  Valerian  was  dead,  than  that  thy 
father  and  thou  wert  also.  The  same  messengers 
related  both  events.  No  other  news  ever  came  from 
Ctesiphon.  Was  not  one  event  as  likely  as  the  other? 
Did  not  both  rest  upon  the  same  authority  ?  In  tlie 
same  commemorative  acts  of  the  Senate  were  thy 
name,  thy  father's,  thy  brother's,  and  the  emperor's, 
with  others  who  were  also  believed  to  have  perished. 
Was  Portia  alone,  of  all  Rome,  to  give  the  lie  to  uni- 
versal fame  ?  As  for  thy  messengers,  art  thou  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  one  ever  crossed  the  desert, 
or  escaped  the  meshes  set  for  him  by  the  jealous  and 
malignant  Sapor  ? ' 

*  It  is  enough,  Jew — say  no  more.' 

'  But  I  have  much  more  to  say,  or  else  be  false  to 
those  who  sent  me.* 

*  Sent  thee  ?  who  sent  thee  ?  Speak !  do  Portia 
then,  and  Lucius,  know  that  I  live  ?  And  art  thou 
here  a  messenger  from  them  ? ' 

*  It  is  even  so.* 

^  Tby  brother  was  greatly  moved.    At  first  he  made 
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as  though  he  wduid  hnvo  cnibracod   ni(>,  but  turiic<l 
and  paced  with  quick  uuii  Hgitnted  stops  the  room. 

I  then  related  to  him  how  we  had  in  llome  first 
hemrd  through  that  soldier  a  rumour  of  his  being  yet 
alWe— but  at  the  aame  time,  that  he  had  renounced 
hit  country  and  become  a  Persian  Satrap.  I  told  him 
of  thy  faith  in  him  and  of  Portia's  that  he  would  never 
prove  a  recreant  to  hit  country — of  thy  instant  Journey 
to  Palmyra,  with  purpose  to  cross  the  desert  thyself 
and  risk  all  the  dangert  of  Ecbatana  to  nccoraplish  his 
deliTerance,  and  of  the  counsel  of  Grucchus,  which 
caused  thee  to  make  me  a  substitute. 

*  Lucius  then,'  he  at  length  said,  approaching  me, 
<  it  in  Palmyra  P     It  it  so  P' 

« It  it,'  I  taid.  *  At  leatt  I  left  him  there.  He  wat 
to  remain  there,  and  learn  the  ittue  of  my  attempt. 
If  I  perished,  or  failed  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  thy 
freedom,  then  was  it  his  purpose  himself  to  try — un- 
lett  in  the  mean  time  he  should  learn  througii  me,  or 
otherwise,  that  thou  wert  too  wedded  to  Persia  and 
to  Pcrtian  customs,  to  content  to  change  them  for 
Rome  and  Roman  ways.' 

*  Jew,  thou  seest  that  now  I  hesitate.  Thou  hast 
roused  all  the  son,  the  brother,  and  something  of  the 
Roman  within  me.  I  am  drawn  many  ways.  To 
Rome  I  will  never  retuni.  Toward  her,  a  resentment 
burns  deep  within,  which  I  know  will  close  only  with 
life  itself.  But  towanl  Palmyra,  my  heart  yrurns. 
'Twas  Zenobia  alone  of  all  the  world  that  ever  moved 
for  the  rescue  of  Valerian  :  'twas  she  alone  of  all  tlio 
world,  who  pitied  onr  sorrows,  and  though  she  could 
not  heal,  revenged  them.  Ucr  image  has  been  h  dear 
source  of  consolation  in  this  long  captivity.  I  have 
eagerly  sought  for  all  that  could  be  obtained  concci  u- 
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ing  her  character,  her  acts,  her  policy,  and  the  state 
of  her  aflaii-s.  And  often  have  I  thought  to  al'tp  my 
honds  and  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  to  8er%'e  with  her» 
if  need  should  he,  either  against  Rome  or  Persia. 
But  hahit  has  prevailed,  and  the  generous  friendship 
of  Hormisdas,  to  keep  me  here.  And  why  shoald  I 
change  this  not  unpleasing  uncertainty  for  the  doubt- 
ful future  that  must  await  me  in  Palmyra  ?  Here  I 
am  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury.  I  am,  as  I  have  said 
to  thee,  a  man  without  wants.  All  countries  and 
climates,  and  seas,  and  arts,  minister  to  my  pleasure. 
The  learning  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  you  see 
there  piled  upon  shelves,  to  entertain  my  leisure,  or 
task  my  hours  of  study.  I  am  without  care — without 
the  necessity  of  toil — with  a  palace,  its  slaves,  and,  I 
may  add,  its  prince,  at  my  command.  And  beyond 
all  this  present  reality,  there  is  the  prospect  of  every- 
thing else  that  Persia  contains,  upon  the  death  of 
Sapor,  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  cannot  be  far 
off,  if  violence  do  not  anticipate  that  hour.  Yet  what 
thou  now  tellest  me,  renews  my  desire  of  change.  . 
Lucius  is  in  Palmyra — perhaps  he  would  dwell  there. 
'Tis  the  home,  I  learn,  of  many  noble  Romans. 
"Who  can  say  that  Portia  might  not  come  and  com- 
plete our  happiness  ?' 

And  saying  these  things,  he  began  to  muse.  He 
again  paced  with  folded  arms  the  long  apartment,  I 
saw  that  he  was  still  distracted  by  doubts.  I  knew  of 
but  one  thing  more  to  say,  by  which  to  work  upon 
his  passionate  nature.  I  resolved  to  say  it,  though  I 
know  not  what  thou  wilt  think  of  it,  nor  what  the 
event  may  be.  There  was,  thou  knowest,  ere  I  left 
Palmyra,  rumour  of  war  between  Palmyra  and  Rome. 
Barely  to  name  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  be  on 
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hm  InftMit  to  fli  hli  wtTering  mind.  I  could  not 
irUhttand  Uie  temptmtion.  Bat,  Fiso  once  in  Pal- 
myra, and  lure  I  am  I  thaU  be  forgiTen.  I  began 
•gain  thui: — 

*  Gracchot,  too,  Roman ;  dott  thoa  not  remember 
the  fiunily  of  Oiacchut  P     He  alto  is  in  Palmyra/ 

*  Ay,  I  remember  him  veil.  A  man  of  true  no- 
bility— ^now  one  of  the  Qaeen'i  chief  adviien,  and 
head  of  the  senate.  He  had  a  daughter,  too,  who, 
her  mother  dying  young,  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Portls,  and  was  as  a  sister.  Does  she  live? — and 
dwelb  she  in  Palmyra?' 

*  She  lives,  and  beneath  her  father's  roof.  Fame 
speaks  loudly  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  and  more 
loudly  still  of  her  young  wisdom,  and  influence  with  J 
the  Queen.  Her  spirit  is  the  counterpnrt  of  Zeiiu- 
bia's.  She  is,  notwithstanding  her  long  lioman  nur-i 
ture,  a  Palmyrene  of  the  truest  stamp.  And  ereq 
since  there  haye  been  these  rumours  of  a  war  witq 
Rome' 

*  What  sayst  thou  ?  What  is  that  ?  War  wifl 
Rome  ?     Did  I  hear  aright  V 

'  Verily  thou   didst.      'Twas   the    current    rep 
when  I  left  Palmyra.     It  came  both  by  the  way! 
Antioch  and  Alexandria.    Nothing  was  talked  of  c 
Ever  since,  I  say — * 

*  Why  hast  thou  not  said  this  before  P     How  i 
I  believe  theeP' 

*  I  said  it  not  before,  simply  because  I  tlioughd 
of  it.     How  was  I  to  know  what  thou  most  desjl 
to  hoarP     I  can  give  thee  no  other  ground  of  i 
than  common  rumour.  If  my  own  opinion  will  / 
aught,  I  may  add,  that  for  myself  I  hnvo  not  a  J 
that  the  report  springs  from  truth.     When  at  J 
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it  was  commonly  spoken  of,  and  by  those  too  whom 
I  knew  to  be  near  the  emperor,  that  Aurelian  felt 
himself  aggrieved  and  insulted,  that  a  woman  should 
hold  under  her  dominion  territories  that  once  belonged 
to  Rome,  and  who  had  wrested  them  from  Rome  by 
defeat  of  Roman  generals,  and  had  sworn  to  restore 
the  empire  in  the  East  as  well  as  West,  to  its  ancient 
bounds.  Ac  Palmyra  too  I  found  those  who  were  of 
deep  intelligence  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  who 
felt  sure  of  nothing  more  than  that,  what  with  the 
pride  of  Zenobia  and  the  ambition  of  Aurelian,  war 
was  inevitable.  I  tell  thee  these  things  as  they 
fell  upon  my  ear.  Before  this,  as  I  tliink,  it  is  most 
likely  that  war  may  have  broken  out  between  the  two 
nations.' 

*  Thou  hast  now  spoken,  Jew/  said  Calpumius. 
*  Hadst  thou  said  these  things  at  first,  thou  hadst 
spared  me  much  tormenting  doubt.  My  mind  is  now 
bent  and  determined  upon  flight.  This  it  will  not  be 
difficult,  I  think,  to  accomplish.  But  what  is  thy 
plan  ? — for  I  suppose,  coming  upon  this  errand,  thou 
hast  one  well  digested.  But  remember  now,  as  I 
have  already  warned  thee,  that  thy  head  will  answer 
for  any  failure :  detection  will  be  death.' 

*  Death  is  little  to  a  Jew,  who  in  dying  dies  for  his 
country.  And  such  would  be  my  death.  Whether  I 
live  or  die,  'tis  for  Jerusalem.  Thy  brother  rewards 
me  largely  for  this  journey,  and  these  dangers  I  en- 
counter; and  if  I  perish,  the  double  of  the  whole  sum  • 
agreed  upon  is  to  be  paid  according  to  certain  direc- 
tions left  with  him.  I  would  rather  live ;  but  I  shall 
not  shrink  from  death.  But,  Piso,  detection  shall  not 
ensue.  I  have  not  lived  to  this  age,  to  writhe  upon  a 
Persian  »pear,  ar  grin  from  over  a  Persian  gateway. 


Mi  I  hETe  deTited  is  thia.     Thou  teeit  my  tUre 
idadP 

*  I  see  him — an  Ethiopian.' 

'  So  be  seems  to  thee.  But  his  skin  is  white  as 
line.  By  an  art,  known  only  to  me,  it  has  been 
hanged  to  this  ebon  hue.' 

<  What  follows?' 

*  Thia.  Thou  art  to  take  his  place,  thy  skin  beinf? 
first  made  to  resemble  his,  while  he  is  cleansed,  and 
remains  in  Ecbatmna.  We  then,  thou  bearing  my 
packages  of  merchandise,  take  our  way,  quietly  and 
in  broad  daylight,  through  the  gates  of  Ecbatana. 
How  say  St  thouf 

*  The  invention  is  perfect.  I  cannot  fear  the  result.* 

<  So  soon  then  as  I  shall  have  made  some  few  pre- 
parations, for  which  to-morrow  will  suffice,  I  shall  be 
ready  for  the  desert.' 

I  heard  these  words  with  Joy.     I  now  called  to 
Iladad  to  open  his  cases  of  jewels,  from  which  I  took 
a  seal,  having  upon  it  the  head  of  Zenobia,  and  offered 
it  to  Calpumius.    He  seized  it  with  eaf^omess,  huvingj 
never  before  seen  even  so  much  as  a  drawing  of  tlieJ 
Great  Queen.     I  then  drew  forth  thine  own  ring  nn(| 
gave  him,  with  that  locket  containing  the  hair  of  Fori 
tia,  and  thy  letter.     He  received  them  with  emotion 
and  as  I  engaged  myself  in  repacking  my  goodH,  nl 
quick  ear  caught  tears  falling  upon  the  sheet  m 
read, 

I  then  returned  to  the  house  of  Levi. 

Thus  have  I  accomplished,  successfully  so  far,J 
errand.      I  write  these  things  to  thee,  becnuHe  a  « 
van  leaves  Ecbatana  in  the  morning,  and  may  rf 
Palmyra  before  ourselves ;  though  it  is  quite  poj 
that  wc  may  overtake  and  Join  it.     But  we  ma^l 
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be  delayed  for  many  days.    So  that  it  is  right,  in  that 
case,  thou  shouldst  hear. 


In  these  words,  my  Curtius,  you  have,  for  the  most 
part,  the  letter  of  Isaac  I  hare  omitted  many  things 
which  at  another  time  you  shall  see.  They  are  such 
as  relate  chiefly  to  himself  and  his  faith — abounding 
in  cautions  against  that  heretic  Probus,  who  haunts 
his  imagination  as  if  he  were  the  Tery  genius  of  evil. 

How  can  I  believe  it,  that  within  a  few  hours  I  may 
embrace  a  brother,  separated  so  long,  and  so  long 
numbered  with  the  dead  P  Yet  how  mixed  the  plea- 
sure !  He  returns  a  brother,  but  not  a  Roman. 
Nay,  'tis  the  expectation  of  war  with  Borne,  that  has 
gained  him.  I  am  perplexed  and  sad,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  leap  for  joy,  Fausta  cannot  conceal  her 
satisfaction — yet  she  pities  me.  Gracchus  tells  us  to 
moderate  our  feelings  and  expectations,  as  the  full 
cup  is  often  spilled.  No  more  now — except  this — 
that  you  fail  not  at  ouce  to  send  this  letter  to  Portia. 
Farewell ! 
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LETTER  IX. 


SeTeral  dayi  haye  elapsed  rince  I  lait  wrote,  yet 
Calpumiui  is  not  arriTed.  I  am  filled  with  apprehen- 
■ioni.  I  fear  lest  he  may  hare  thought  too  lightly  of 
the  difficulties  of  an  escape,  and  of  the  strictness  with 
which  he  is  watched ;  for  while  he  seems  to  haye  held 
it  an  easy  matter  to  elude  the  yigilance  of  his  keep- 
ers, common  opinion  at  Echatana  appears  to  haye 
Judged  yery  differently.  Yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but 
rely  with  much  confidence  upon  the  discretion  and 
the  cunning  of  Isaac.  I  must  now  relate  what  has 
happened  in  the  mean  time. 

It  was  the  morning  after  Isaac's  letter  had  been 
receiyed  and  read,  that  Milo  presented  himself,  with 
a  countenance  and  manner  indicatiye  of  some  inwan 
disturbance. 

*  And  what,'  I  asked,  *  may  be  the  matter  P ' 

*  Enough  is  the  matter,  both  for  yourself  and  m 
he  replied.    *  Here  now  has  been  a  wretch  of  an  An 
a  fellow  of  no  appearance,  a  mere  camel-driyer, 
siring  to  see  you.     I  told  him  fiatly  that  you  m 
not  to  be  seen  by  scum  such  as  he.     I  advised  hir 
be  gone,  before  he  might  haye  to  complain  of  a 
ken  head.   And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  bv 
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of  his  errand  ?  Why  truly  to  nsk  of  the  most  noble 
Fiso  concerning  his  wife  and  child  !  I  begged  him  to 
consider  whether,  supposing  you  did  know  aught  con- 
cerning them,  you  would  deign  to  communicate  with 
a  sun-baked  beggar  of  the  desert  like  him.  Whereupon 
he  raised  a  lance  longer  than  a  mast,  and  would  have 
run  me  through,  but  for  the  expertness  with  which  1 
seized  and  wrested  it  from  him,  and  then  broke  it 
over  his  head.  'Twas  the  same  scowling  knaye  whose 
camels  choked  the  street  the  first  day  we  entered  the 
city,  and  who  sent  his  curse  after  us.  Hassan  is  his 
name.  His  eye  left  a  mark  on  me  that 's  not  out  yet. 
A  hyena's  is  nothing  to  it.' 

Thus  did  he  run  on.  I  could  haye  speared  him  as 
willingly  as  Hassan.  It  was  plain  that  the  husband 
of  the  woman  found  in  the  desert  by  Isaac,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  intelligence  receiyed  by  me,  had  been  to 
obtain  such  information  as  possibly  I  might  possess 
of  his  wife  and  child.  Upon  asking  my  slave  where 
the  camel-driver  now  was,  he  replied  that,  'truly  he 
did  not  know ;  he  had  been  driven  from  the  court- 
yard with  blows,  and  it  was  a  mercy  that  his  life  was 
left  to  him.  He  had  been  taught  how  again  to  curse 
Romans.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured  him  once  and  again 
tliat  he  was  no  longer  in  the  service  of  an  emperor, 
and  that  it  was  unnecessar}'  to  treat  me  with  quite  so 
much  deference  j  his  only  regret  was  that  the  robber 
had  got  off  80  easily.  As  the  only  reparation  in  my 
])ower  for  such  stupidity  and  inhumanity,  I  ordered 
Milo  instantly  to  set  forth  in  search  of  Hassan,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  city  which  the  Arabs  chiefly  frequent, 
and  finding  him,  to  bring  him  to  the  house  of  Grac- 
chuB,  for  I  i)ad  news  for  him.  Tlvv%  yras  little  relished 
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y  Milo,  atid  I  could  tee,  by  the  chan^  of  his  coun- 
enanoe,  that  hit  cowardly  soul  was  ill-inclined  to  an 
mcounter  with  the  insulted  Arab,  in  the  remote  parta 
of  the  city,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  Blaves 
of  the  palace.  Neverthelees,  he  started  upon  Iiis  er- 
rand— but,  aa  I  afterward  learned,  bribed  Hannibal 
to  act  at  life-guani. 

Thinking  that  I  might  possibly  fall  in  with  him 
myself,  and  desirous,  moreover,  of  an  occupation  that 
should  cause  me  to  forget  Calpumius  and  my  anxie- 
ties for  a  season,  I  went  forth  also,  taking  the  paths 
that  first  offered  themselves.    A  sort  of  instinct  drew 
me,  an  it  almost  always  does,  to  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  denominated,  from  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  streets  which  adorn  it,  the  Street  of 
Palms.     This  is  an  avenue  which  travernes  the  city 
in  its  whole  length ;  and  at  equal  distances  from  its 
centre,  and  also  running  its  whole  length,  there  shoots  i 
up  a  double  row  of  palms,  which,  far  above  t!ie  roofs  J 
of  the  highest  buildings,  spread  out  their  broad  andl 
massy  tufts  of  leaves,  and  perfectly  protect  the  throng 
below  from  the  rays  of  the  blazing  sun.    Thus  a  deeii 
shadow  is  cast  upon  the  floor  of  the  street,  while, 
the  same  time,  it  is  unencumbered  by  the  low  bninchcfl 
which  on  every  other  kind  of  tree  stretch  out  in  i 
directions,    and   obstnict  the   view,    taking  away  J 
greater  beauty  and  advantage  than  they  give.     Tn 
palm  is  not  the  date-bearing  species,  but  of  anotll 
sort,  attaining  a  loftier  growth,  and  adorned  witlf 
larger   leaf.     A   pity  truly  it  is,  that  Rome   cnnff 
crown  itself  with   this   princely  diadem  ;    but 
though  the  bitter  blasts  from  the  Apennines  didl 
]>ri»vcnt,  a  want  of  taste  for  what  is  beautiful  w(| 
The  Iloman  is  a  coarse  form   of  humtv\\v\>f,  Cv\| 
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compared  with  either  the  Greek  or  the  Palmyrene. 
Romans  will  best  conquer  the  world,  or  defend  it ; 
but  its  adorning^  should  be  left  to  others.  Their  hands 
are  rude,  and  they  but  spoil  what  they  touch.  Since 
the  days  of  Cicero,  and  the  death  of  the  Republic, 
what  has  Rome  done  to  advance  any  cause,  save  that 
of  slavery  and  licentiousness  ?  A  moral  Hercules  it 
needed  to  sweep  it  clean  of  corruptions,  which  it  ft 
amazing  have  not  ere  this  drawn  down  the  thunder 
of  the  gods.  Julia  would  say  that  Christ  is  that 
Hercules.     May  it  be  so  ! 

Along  the  street  which  I  had  thus  entered  I  dowly 
sauntered,  observing  the  people  who  thronged  it,  and 
the  shops  with  their  varieties  which  lined  it.  I  could 
easily  gather  from  the  conversation  which  now  and 
then  fell  upon  my  ear — sometimes  as  I  mingled  with 
those  who  were  observing  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture  or 
a  new  picture  exposed  for  sale,  or  examining  the  arti- 
cles which  some  hawker  with  much  vociferation  thrust 
upon  the  attention  of  those  who  were  passing  along, 
or  waiting  at  a  fountain,  while  slaves  in  attendance 
served  round,  in  vessels  of  glass,  water  cooled  with 
snow  and  flavoured  with  the  juice  of  fruits  peculiar 
to  the  East — that  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  had 
caused  a  great  excitement  among  the  poople,  and  had 
turned  all  thoughts  into  one  channel.  Frequently 
were  they  gathered  together  in  groups,  around 
some  of  the  larger  trees,  or  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  or  at  the  entrance  of  some  conspicuous  shop, 
to  listen  to  the  news  which  one  had  to  tell,  or  to  argu- 
ments upon  the  all*engrossing  theme  with  which  ano- 
ther sought  to  bring  over  those  who  would  listen^  to 
one  or  another  side  of  the  great  question.  But  I 
must  confesa  that — save  in  a  very  few  instances — the 
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qoeftion  was  no  question  at  oil,  niid  liad   hut  oiio 
side. 

Those  whom  I  heard,  and  who  wore  lidtoucd  to  hy 
any  numbers,  and  with  any  pHficnce,  wore  zealous 
patriots,  inveighing  bitterly  agninst  the  ambition  and 
tyranny  of  Rome,  and  prognosticating  national  degra- 
dation, and  ruin,  and  slavory,  if  once  the  policy  of 
concession  to  her  demands  was  adopted. 

*  Palmyra,'  they  said,  *  with  Zenobia  and  Longinus 
at  her  head,  the  deserts  around  her,  and  Persia  to 
back  her,  might  fearlessly  stand  ogBiiiHt  Rome  and 
the  world.  Empire  began  in  the  East:  it  had  only 
wandered  for  a  while  to  the  Wont — loHing  its  way. 
The  East  was  its  native  seat,  and  there  it  would  re- 
turn. Why  shouhi  not  Palmyra  he  what  AKHyria  and 
Persia  once  were  P  What  kingdom  of  tlio  world,  and 
what  age,  could  ever  boast  a  general  like  /.thdas,  u 
minister  like  LonginuH,  a  queen  like  the  great  Zeiio- 
biaP'  At  such  flights,  the  uir  would  ieHoun<l  with 
the  plaudits  of  the  listening  crowd,  who  would  then 
disperse  and  pursue  their  ailaira,  or  presently  gather 
around  some  new  decluimer. 

I  was  greatly  moved,  on  several  of  these  occasions, 
to  make  a  few  statemrntn  in  reply  to  some  of  tho 
orators,  and  which  might  possibly  have  let  a  little 
light  upon  minds  willing  to  know  the  truth  ;  but  I 
doubted  whether  even  the  proverbially  good-natured 
and  courteous  Palmyrenes  might  not  take  umbrage 
at  it.  Ah  I  turne<l  from  one  of  these  little  knots  of 
politicians,  I  encountered  Otho,  a  nobleman  of  Pul- 
niyra  and  one  of  the  Queen's  council.  *  1  was  just 
asking  myself,'  said  1,  saluting  him,  '  whether  the 
temper  of  your  people,  even  and  forbearing  as  it  is, 
would  allow  a  Uomau  in  their  o>vn  city  to  harangue 

vol.,  I.  v\ 
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them,  who  should  not  so  much  advocate  a  side,  as  aim 
to  impart  truth/ 

*  Genuine  Palmyrenes/  he  answered,  •  would  listen 
with  patience  and  civility.  But,  in  a  crowded  street, 
one  can  never  answer  for  his  audience.  Ton  see  here 
not  only  Palmyrenes,  but  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  East — ^people  from  our  conquered  provinces  and 
dependences,  who  feel  politically  with  the  Palroyrene, 
but  yet  have  not  the  manners  of  the  Palmyrene. 
There  is  an  Armenian,  there  a  Saracen,  there  an  Arab, 
there  a  Cappadocian,  there  a  Jew,  and  there  an 
Egyptian — all  politically  perhaps  with  us,  but  other- 
wise a  part  of  us  not  more  than  the  Ethiopian  or 
Scythian.  The  Senate  of  Palmyra  would  hear  all  you 
might  say — or  the  Queen's  council — but  not  the  street, 
I  fear.  Nay,  one  of  these  idle  boys,  but  whose  pa- 
triotism is  ever  boiling  over,  might  in  his  seal  and  his 
ignorance  do  that  which  should  bring  disgrace  upon 
our  good  city.  I  should  rather  pray  you  to  forbear. 
But  if  you  will  extend  your  walk  to  the  Portico  which 
I  have  just  left,  you  will  there  find  a  more  select 
crowd  than  jostles  us  where  we  stand,  and  perhaps 
ears  ready  to  hear  you.  All  that  you  may  say  to 
divert  the  heart  of  the  nation  from  this  mad  enterprise, 
I  shall  be  most  grateful  for.  But  any  words  which 
you  may  speak,  or  which  a  present  god  might  utter, 
would  avail  no  more  against  the  reigning  frenzy,  than 
would  a  palm  leaf  against  a  whirlwind  of  the  desert.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  with  a  voice  somewhat 
elevated,  several  had  gathered  about  us,  listening  with 
eagerness  to  what  the  noble  and  respected  Otho  had  to 
say.  They  heard  him  attentively,  shook  their  heads, 
and  turned  away — some  saying :  '  He  is  a  good  man, 
but  timid,*     Others  scrupled  not  to  impute  to  him  a 
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'  Boman  leaning/  When  he  had  ended » teeing  that  a 
namber  had  pressed  around,  he  hastily  wished  me  a 
happy  day,  and  moved  down  the  street.  I  bent  my 
way  toward  the  Portico,  ruminating  the  while  upon 
the  fates  of  empire. 

I  soon  reached  that  magnificent  structure,  with  its 
endless  lines  of  columns.  More  than  the  usual  crowd 
of  talkers,  idlers,  strangers,  buyers  and  sellers,  thronged 
its  ample  payements.  One  portion  of  it  seems  to  be 
appropriated,  at  least  abandoned,  to  those  who  haye 
aught  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  to  dispose  of.  Around 
one  column  stands  a  Jew  with  antiquities  raked  from 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Thebes— -displaying  their 
coins,  their  mutilated  statuary,  or  half-legible  inscrip- 
tions. At  another,  you  see  a  Greek  with  some  master- 
piece of  Zeuxis — nobody  less — ^which  he  swears  is 
genuine,  and  to  his  oaths  adds  a  parchment  containing 
its  history,  with  names  of  men  in  Athens,  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  who  attest  it  all.  At  the  foot  of  ano- 
ther, sits  a  dealer  in  manuscripts,  remarkable  either 
as  being  the  complete  works  of  distinguished  authors, 
or  for  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  the  copyist,  or  for 
their  great  antiquity.  Here  were  Manetho  and  San- 
choniathon  to  be  had  perfect  and  complete  !  Not  far 
from  these  stood  othei-s,  who  offered  statuary,  ancient 
and  modem — vases  of  every  beautiful  form,  from  those 
of  Egypt  and  Etruria,  to  the  freshly-wrought  ones  of 
our  own  Demetrius — and  Jewelry  of  the  most  rare  and 
costly  kinds.  There  is  scarce  an  article  of  taste,  or 
valuable  of  any  sort  whatever,  but  may  be  found  here, 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Persian,  In- 
ilian,  and  Chinese  rarities — which  in  Rome  are  rari- 
ticH  indeed — J  have  dealt  largely,  and  shall  retuiii 
with  much  to  sliuw  you. 
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Wheu,  with  some  toil,  I  had  won  a  passage  through 
this  busy  mart,  I  mingled  with  a  difierent  crowd.  I 
passed  from  buyers  and  sellers  among  those  who  were, 
like  myself,  brought  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  others,  of  passing  the  time,  and  observing  the 
beautiful  effects  of  this  interminable  Portico,  with  its 
moving  and  changing  crowds  robed  in  a  thousand  va- 
rieties of  the  richest  costume.  It  was  indeed  a  spec- 
tacle of  beauty,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before  nor 
elsewhere.  I  chose  out  point  after  point,  and  stood 
a  silent  and  mpt  observer  of  the  scene.  Of  the  view 
from  one  of  these  points,  I  have  purchased  a  paint* 
ing,  done  with  exquisite  skill,  which  I  shall  send  to 
you,  and  which  will  set  before  you  almost  the  living 
reality. 

To  this  part  of  the  Portico  those  resort  who  wish  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  day  upon  subjects  of  politics 
or  literature  or  philosophy,  or  to  disseminate  their  own. 
He  who  cherishes  a  darling  theory  upon  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  would  promulgate  it,  let  him  come 
here,  and  he  will  find  hearers  at  least.  As  I  walked 
along,  I  was  attracted  by  a  voice  declaiming  with  much 
earnestness  to  a  crowd  of  hearers,  and  who  seemed  as  I 
drew  near  to  listen  with  attention,  some  being  seated 
upon  low  blocks  of  marble  arranged  among  the 
columns  of  the  Portico  for  this  purpose,  others  lean- 
ing against  the  columns  themselves,  and  othei-s  stand- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  The  philosopher — 
for  such  I  perceived  him  at  once  to  be — was  evidently 
a  Greek,  He  was  arrayed  in  a  fashonable  garb,  with 
a  robe  much  like  our  toga  tlirown  over  his  shoulders, 
and  which  he  made  great  use  of  in  his  gesticulations. 
A  heavy  chain  of  gold  was  wound  around  his  neck, 
and  ticii  cJ0^8ing  several  times  his  breast,  hung  down 
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in  artificially-arranged  festoons.  A  general  air  of 
effeminacy  produced  in  the  hearer  at  once  a  state  of 
mind  not  very  favourably  disposed  to  receive  his  opi- 
nions. The  first  words  1  caught  were  these :  '  In  this 
manner/  said  he,  *  did  that  wonderful  genius  inter- 
pret the  universe.  'Tis  not  credible  tliat  any  but 
children  and  slaves  should  Judge  differently.  Was 
there  once  nothing?  Then  were  there  nothing  now. 
But  there  is  something  now.  We  see  it.  The  world 
is.  Then  it  has  always  been.  It  is  an  eternal  Being. 
It  is  infinite.  Ha !  can  you  escape  me  now  P  Say, 
can  there  be  two  infinites  P  Then  where  are  your 
gods  ?  The  fablod  creator  or  creators — he  they  many 
or  one — of  the  universe  ?  Vanished,  I  fancy,  at  the 
touch  of  my  intellectual  wand,  into  thin  air.  Con- 
gratulate yourselves  upon  your  freedom.  The  Kgyp- 
tianfl  imd  gods,  and  you  know  what  they  were.  The 
C  J  reeks  had  gods,  and  you  know  what  they  were. 
Those  nations  grovelled  and  writl»ed  under  their 
partly  childish,  ))artly  terrific,  and  partly  disgusting 
Ruperstitions.  Happy  that  the  reality  of  divine  na- 
tures can,  so  easily  as  I  have  now  done  it,  be  dis- 
proved !  The  superincumbent  gloom  is  dispersed. 
Jiight  has  broken  through.  And  so,  too,  touching  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Immortality  of  the  soul  I 
Did  any  one  of  you  ever  see  a  soul  P  I  should  like 
to  have  thnt  question  answered:* — he  swung defyingly 
his  robe  and  paused — '  did  any  one  ever  sec  a  soul ! 
Yi*s,  and  that  it  was  immortal,  too  !  You  see  a  body, 
and  therefore  you  believe  in  it.  You  see  that  it  is 
mortal,  and  therefore  you  believe  in  its  mortality.  You 
do  not  see  the  soul — therefore  you  believe  in  one? 
l.s  that  your  reasoning  P  Ilow  plain  the  argument  is! 
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When  the  god  or  gods — suppose  their  heing — shall 
send  down  and  impart  to  me  the  astounding  fact  that 
I  am  not  one,  as  I  seem,  hut  two — am  not  mortal,  as 
I  seem,  but  immortal — do  not  melt  into  dust  at  death, 
but  rise  in  spirit — ^then  will  I  believe  such  things,  not 
otherwise.  Have  we  knowledge  of  any  other  exist- 
ences— elemental  existences — ^than  corporeal  atoms? 
None.  These  constitute  the  human  being.  Death 
is  their  separation,  and  that  separation  means  the  end 
of  the  being  they  once  did  constitute.  But  it  may  all 
be  summed  up  in  a  word.  When  you  can  see  and 
touch  your  own  soul,  as  you  do  see  and  touch  your 
body,  believe  in  it.  Deny  and  reject  this  principle, 
and  the  world  will  continue  to  suffer  from  its  belief 
in  gorgons,  demons,  spectres,  gods,  and  monsters ;  in 
Tartarean  regions  and  torments  of  damned  spirits. 
Adopt  it,  and  life  flows  undisturbed  by  visionary  fears, 
and  death  comes  as  a  long  and  welcome  sleep,  upon 
which  no  terrors  and  no  dreams  intrude.' 

Such  was  the  doctrine,  and  such  nearly  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  follower  of  Epicurus.  You  will  easily 
judge  how  far  he  misrepresented  the  opinions  of  that 
philosopher.  As  I  turned  away  from  this  mischievous 
dealer  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  I  inquired  of  one  who 
stood  near  me  who  this  great  man  might  be. 

« What,*  said  he,  in  reply,  *  do  you  not  know  Critias 
the  Epicurean  ?  You  must  be  a  stranger  in  Palmyra. 
Do  you  not  see,  by  the  quality  of  his  audience,  that  he 
leads  away  with  him  all  the  fine  spirits  of  the  city  ? 
Observe  how  the  greater  number  of  these  who  hang 
upon  his  lips  resemble,  in  their  dress  and  air,  the 
philosopher.* 

'  I  Bee  it  is  so.   It  seems  as  if  all  the  profligates  and 
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young  rakei  of  Palmyra — of  the  nobler  lort — wero 
aitembled  here  to  receUe  tome  new  lestoni  in  the  art 
of  telf-deatruction,' 

*  Many  a  philotopher  of  old  would,  I  belicTe/  he 
rejoined,  *  have  prayed  that  his  system  might  perish 
with  himself,  could  he  hare  looked  fonvard  into  futu- 
rity, and  known  how  it  would  bo  interpreted  and  set 
forth  by  his  followers.  The  temperate  and  virtuous 
Epicurus  little  thought  that  his  name  and  doctrine 
would  in  after  times  be  the  rallying  point  for  the  licen- 
tious and  dissolute.  His  philosophy  was  crude  enough, 
and  mischievous  I  grant  in  its  principles  and  tenden- 
cies. But  it  was  promulgated,  I  am  sure,  with  ho- 
nest intentions,  and  he  himself  was  not  aware  of  its 
extreme  liability  to  misapprehension  and  perversion. 
How  would  his  ears  tingle  at  what  we  have  now 
heard ! ' 

*  And  would  after  all  deserve  it,'  I  replied.  *  For 
he,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
to  venture  upon  the  office  of  teacher  of  mankind,  who 
believes  that  the  reality  of  a  superintending  providence 
can  be  denied  with  safety  to  the  world.  A  glance  at 
history,  and  the  slightest  penetration  into  liuman 
character,  would  have  shown  him,  that  atheism,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
social  Rtate.' 

*  What  you  say  is  very  true,*  replied  the  Palmy  rone; 
♦  I  defend  only  the  intentions  and  personal  character 
of  Epicurus,  not  his  real  fitness  for  his  office.  This 
Critias,  were  it  not  for  the  odiousness  of  any  inter- 
ference with  men's  opinions,  I  should  like  to  see 
driven  from  our  city  back  to  his  native  Athens. 
Listen  now  as  he  lays  down  the  method  of  a  hnppy 
life.     See  how  these  young  idlers  drink  iu  tUc  uwVw- 
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lean  stream.  But  enonffh,  I  leave  tliem  in  their 
o>vn  sty.  Farewell !  Pray  invite  the  philosopher 
to  visit  you  at  Rome.     We  can  spare  him.* 

Saying  this,  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  went  his 
Avay.  I  also  passed  on.  Continuing  my  walk  up  the 
Portico,  I  ]>erceived  at  a  little  distance  another  dark 
mass  of  persons,  apparently  listening  with  profound 
attention  to  one  who  was  addressing  then>.  Hoping 
to  hear  some  one  discoursing  upon  the  condition  of 
tlie  country  and  its  prospects,  I  joined  the  circle.  But 
I  was  disapx>oiuted.  The  orator  was  a  follower  of 
Plato,  and  a  teacher  of  his  philosophy.  His  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  darken  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by 
unintelligible  refinements,  at  least  such  I  thought  th« 
effect  must  be.  He  clothed  his  thoughts — if  thoughts 
tliere  really  were  any — in  such  a  many-coloured  cloud 
of  poetic  diction,  that  the  mind,  while  it  was  undoubt- 
edly excited,  received  not  a  single  clear  idea,  but  was 
left  in  a  pleasing,  half-bewildered  state,  with  yisions 
of  beautiful  divine  truth  floating  before  it,  which  it  in 
vain  attempted  to  arrest,  and  convert  to  reality.  All 
was  obscure,  sliadowy,  impalpable.  Yet  was  he  heard 
with  every  testimony  of  leverence,  on  the  part  of  his 
audience.  They  evidently  thought  him  original  and 
profound,  in  proportion  as  he  was  incomprehensible. 
1  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  remark  of  the 
Palmyrene  who  had  just  parted  from  me.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  Plato  himself  laboured  to  be  ob- 
scure, though  some  affirm  it.  I  would  rather  believe 
that  his  great  mind,  always  searching  after  truth  at 
the  greatest  heights  and  lowest  depths,  often  but  pai- 
lially  seized  it,  being  defeated  by  its  very  vastness ; 
ycif  ambitious  to  reveal  it  to  mankind,  he  hesitated 
j/ot  to  exhibit  it  in  the  form  and  with  the  complete- 
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nets  he  best  could.  It  ivns  necessary,  therefore,  that 
what  he  but  half  knew  himself,  should  be  imperfectly 
and  darkly  stated,  and  dimly  comprehended  by  others. 
For  this  reason,  his  writings  are  obscure — obscure, 
not  because  of  truths  for  their  Tastness  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  minds,  but  because  they  abound  in  con- 
ceptions but  half  formed — in  inconsequential  reason* 
ings — in  logic  OTerlaid  and  buried  beneath  a  poetic 
phraseology.  They  will  always  be  obscure,  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  the  commentators  |  or,  a  commen- 
tary can  make  them  plain  only  by  substituting  the 
sense  of  the  critic  for  the  no-sense  of  the  original. 
But  Plato  did  not  aim  at  darkness.  And  could  his 
spirit  have  listened  to  the  jargon  which  I  had  just 
heard  proclaimed  as  Plntonismyconsisting  of  common- 
place thoughts,  laboriously  tortured  and  involved, 
till  their  true  semblance  was  lost,  and  instead  of  them 
a  wordy  mist — glowing  indeed  oftentimes  with  rain- 
bow colours — was  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
for  him  to  feed  upon,  he  would  at  the  moment  have 
as  heartily  despised,  as  he  had  formerly  gloried  in,  the 
name  and  office  of  philosopher. 

I  waited  not  to  learn  the  results  at  which  this  great 
master  of  wisdom  would  arrive,  but  quickly  turned 
away,  and  advanced  still  farther  toward  the  upper 
termination  of  the  Portico.  The  numbers  of  those 
wlio  frequented  this  vast  pile  diminished  sensibly  at 
tliifl  part  of  it.  Nevertheless,  many  were  still  like 
myflolf  wandering  listlessly  around.  Quite  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  building  I  observed  however  a  larger 
rolloctiou  than  I  had  noticed  before,  and,  as  it  ap- 
]>e!ir(»(l  to  me,  deeply  absorbed  by  what  they  heard. 
(  cttipd  not  to  make  one  of  them,  having  had  enough 
of  philosophy  for  the  day.     But  aa  I  %loo<\  \\vi\  ^^^^ 
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from  them,  idly  watching  the  labours  of  the  workmen 
who  were  carrying  up  the  column  of  Aurelian — 
noting  how  one  laid  the  stone  which  another  brought, 
and  how  another  bore  along  and  up  the  dizzy  ladders 
the  mortar  which  others  tempered,  and  how  the  larger 
masses  of  marble  were  raised  to  their  places  by  ma- 
chines worked  by  elephants,  and  how  all  went  on  in 
exact  order — while  I  stood  thus,  the  Toice  of  the 
speaker  frequently  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  at  last,  by 
its  peculiarity,  and  especially  by  the  unwonted  ear- 
nestness of  the  tone,  drew  me  away  to  a  position 
nearer  the  listening  crowd.  By  the  words  which  I 
now  distinctly  caught,  I  discovered  that  it  was  a 
Christian  who  was  speaking.  I  joined  the  outer  cir- 
cle of  hearers,  but  the  preacher — for  so  the  Christians 
term  those  who  declare  their  doctrines  in  public — was 
concealed  from  me  by  a  column.  I  could  hear  him 
distinctly,  and  I  could  see  the  faces,  with  their  ex- 
pressions, of  those  whom  he  addressed.  The  greater 
part  manifested  the  deepest  interest  and  sympathy 
with  him  who  addressed  them,  but  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  some  sat  scorn  and  contempt — ridicule, 
doubt,  and  disbelief.  As  the  voice  fell  upon  my  ear, 
in  this  my  nearer  position,  I  was  startled.  '  Surely,' 
I  said,  *  I  have  heard  it  before,  and  yet  as  surely  I 
never  before  heard  a  Christian  preach.'  The  thought 
of  Probus  flashed  across  my  mind ;  and  suddenly 
changing  my  place — and  bypassing  round  the  assem- 
bly, coming  in  front  of  the  preacher — I  at  once  recog- 
nised the  pale  and  melancholy  features  of  the  afflicted 
Christian.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted.  He  had 
convinced  me,  at  the  few  interviews  I  had  had  with 
him,  that  he  was  no  common  man,  and  I  had  deter- 
miiwd  to  obUiXW  from  \\iin,  U  I  aVvould  ever  meet  him 
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again,  all  neeeitary  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Intti- 
tutiont  and  doctrine.  Although  I  had  learned  much, 
in  the  mean  time,  from  both  Julia  and  the  Hermit, 
still  there  was  much  left  which  I  felt  I  could  obtain 
probably  in  a  more  exact  manner  from  Probue.  I  was 
rejoiced  to  tee  him.  He  was  evidently  drawing  to  the 
close  of  his  address.  The  words  which  I  first  caught 
were  nearly  these : 

*  Thus  haye  1  declared  to  you,  Falmyrenes,  Romans, 
and  whocTer  are  here,  how  Christianity  seeks  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  by  securing  his  Tirtue.  Its  object  is 
your  (Plater  well-being  through  the  truths  it  publishes 
and  enforces.  It  comes  to  your  understandings,  not 
to  darken  and  confound  them  by  words  without  mean- 
ing, but  to  shed  light  upon  them  by  a  revelation  of 
those  few  sublime  doctrines  of  which  I  have  now  dis- 
coursed to  you.  Has  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  or  the 
Persian  philosophy,  furnished  your  minds  with  truths 
like  these  P  Has  life  a  great  object,  or  death  an  issue 
of  certainty  and  Joy,  under  either  of  those  systems  of 
faith  P  Systems  of  faith  t  I  blush  to  term  them  so. 
I  am  a  Roman,  the  son  of  a  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  Shall  I  reveal  to  you  the  greater  and  the 
lesser  mysteries  of  that  worship  ?  I  see  by  most  ex- 
pressive signs  that  it  cannot  be  needful.  Why  then, 
if  ye  yourselves  know  and  despise  the  popular  wor- 
ship, why  will  you  not  consider  the  claims  of  Jesus  of 
NasarethP' 

*  I  despise  it  not,'  cried  a  voice  from  the  throng;  *l 
honour  it.* 

*  In  every  nation,'  continued  the  preacher,  *  and 
among  all  worshippers,  are  there  those  whom  Ood  will 
accept.  The  sincere  offering  of  the  heart  will  never 
bo  refused.     Socrates,  toiling  and  d"5\i\^  '\\\  \\v^  ^^>5«w^ 
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of  truth — ^though  that  truth  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
uere  error — is  beloyed  of  God,  But  if  God  hat  in 
these  latter  days  announced  new  truth,  if  be  has  sent 
a  special  messenger  to  teach  it,  or  if  it  he  asserted  by 
persons  of  intelligence  and  apparent  honesty  that  he 
lias,  ought  not  eTery  sincere  lorer  of  truth  and  of 
God,  or  the  gods,  to  inquire  diligently  whether  it  be 
go  or  not  ?  Socrates  would  have  done  so.  Search, 
men  of  Palmyra,  into  the  certainty  of  these  things. 
These  many  years  has  the  word  of  Christ  been  preached 
in  your  streets,  yet  how  few  followers  can  as  yot  be 
counted  of  him  who  came  to  bless  you !  Sleep  no 
longer.  Close  not  the  ear  against  the  parent  Toice  of 
tlie  Gospel.  Fear  not  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
comes  to  reign  over  aught  but  your  hearts.  It  asks 
no  dominion  over  your  temporal  affairs.  It  cares  not 
for  thrones,  nor  the  sword,  nor  princely  revenues,  nor 
seats  of  honour.  It  would  serve  you,  not  rule  over 
you.  And  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  your  servants 
in  spiritual  things,  seeking  not  yours,  but  you.' 

'  Paul !  Paul  of  Antioch ! '  shouted  several  voices 
at  once. 

*  I  defend  not  Paul  of  Antioch,'  cried  Probus,  no 
ways  disconcerted.  *  Judge  Christianity,  I  pray  you, 
not  by  me,  nor  by  Paul,  but  by  itself.  Because  a  fool 
lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  you  do  not 
therefore  condemn  Plato  for  a  fool.  Because  a  disci- 
ple of  Zeno  lives  luxuriously,  you  do  not  for  that  take 
up  a  judgment  against  the  philosopher  himself.  Paul 
of  Sumosata,  not  in  his  doctrine,  but  in  his  life,  is  an 
alien,  a  foreigner,  an  adversary,  and  no  friend  or  ser- 
vant of  Jesus.  Listen,  citisens  of  PalmyTa,  while  I 
rc»(]  to  you  what  the  founder  of  Christianity  himself 
gars  touching  this  maltcrl'  aTiv\  V\e  At^j'^  from  beneath 
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his  robe  a  stnaU  parchment  roil,  and  turning  to  the 
part  he  sought,  read  in  a  loud  voice  words  of  Jesus 
sucli  as  these  :  '  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant.  Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall 
be  abased,  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
exalted/  *  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  According 
to  Jesus,  **  he  among  his  disciples  is  greatest,  who 
performs  for  others  the  most  essential  service."  *  He 
then  turned  to  another  part  of  the  book,  and  read  a 
long,  and  as  it  struck  me  beautiful  passage,  in  which 
the  author  of  Christianity  was  represented  as  stooping 
and  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  to  enforce  in  a 
more  lively  way  his  doctrine  of  humility  and  philan- 
thropy. When  he  had  finished  it,  a  deep  silence  had 
fallen  upon  those  who  listened.  It  was  broken  by 
the  voice  of  Probus  once  more  saying  in  low  and 
sorrowful  tones :  *  I  confess — with  grief  and  shame  I 
confess — that  pride,  and  arrogance,  and  the  lust  of 
power,  are  already  among  the  ministers  of  Jesus. 
They  are  sundering  themselves  from  their  masttM-,  and 
thrusting  a  sword  into  the  life  of  his  Gospel.  And  if 
this  faith  of  Christ  should  ever — as  a  prophetic  eye 
sees  it  so  sure  to  do — fill  the  throne  of  the  world,  and 
sit  in  Ca;sar's  place,  may  the  God  who  gave  it  appear 
for  it,  that  it  perish  not  through  the  encumbering 
weight  of  earthly  glory.  Through  tribulation  and  per- 
secution it  has  held  on  iU  way  without  swerving. 

Prosperity  begins  already  to  weaken  and  defile ' 

What  more  Probus  would  have  added,  I  know  not  j 
for  at  this  point  an  unusual  disturbance  arose  in  the 
streets.  Trumpets  sent  forth  their  long  peal,  and  a 
troop  of  outriders,  as  accompanying  some  great  per- 
bonsige,  rode  rapidly  along,  followed  by  the  crowd  of 
idle  lookcrs-ou.    And  immediately  a  cUmol  \j*.\NV'i^'^^^'» 
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with  a  single  individual  seated  in  it,  who  seemed  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  his  own  state.  No  sooner  had 
the  pageant  arrived  over  against  that  part  of  the  Por- 
tico where  we  stood,  than  one  and  another  of  Probus's 
hearers  exclaimed : 

*  Ha !  Paul !  Paul  of  Antioch !  Behold  a  Chdstian 
servant !  *  And  the  whole  throng  turned  away  in  ctm* 
fusion  to  watch  the  spectacle. 

*  An  unhappy  commentary  upon  the  doctrine/  said 
a  Palmyrene  to  me,  as  he  turned  sneeringly  away. 

*  What  say  you  to  this  P '  asked  another,  of  Probos 
himself,  as  he  descended  from  his  rostrum,  and  stood 
gazing  with  the  rest,  but  with  a  burning  cheek  and 
downcast  eye. 

*  I  say,'  he  replied,  <  what  I  have  said  before,  that 
yonder  bishop,  however  christianised  his  head  may 
be,  is  a  misbeliever  in  his  heart.  He  is  a  true  anti- 
Christ.* 

*  I  am  disposed  to  trust  you/  rejoined  the  other.  '  I 
have  heard  you  not  without  emotion.  We  have  had 
among  us  many  who  have  declared  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  But  I  have  heeded  them  not.  It  is  different 
with  me  now.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what  this  doc- 
trine of  Christ  is.  I  have  been  impressed  by  what  you 
recited  from  the  writings  of  Jesus.  How,  Christian, 
shall  I  apply  myself,  and  where,  to  learn  more  than  I 
know  now?* 

*  If  thou  wilt  learn  of  so  humble  a  teacher  as  I  am, 
— who  yet  know  somewhat  of  what  Christianity  really 
is — come  and  hear  me  at  the  place  of  Christian  wor- 
sliip  in  the  street  that  runs  behind  the  great  Persian 
lun.  There,  this  evening  when  the  sun  is  down,  shall 
I  preach  again  the  truth  in  Christ.' 

'/  shall  not  fail  to  be  there/  said  the  other,  and 
moved  awny. 
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^Nor  shall  I,  Frobut,'  lald  I,  heartily  laluting  him. 

<  Noble  Fiso ! '  he  cried,  hia  countenance  suddenly 
growing  bright  as  the  sun,  *  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  at 
length.  And  have  you  too  heard  a  (.  hristian  preach  P 
a  senator  of  Rome  ? ' 

'  I  have ;  and  I  shall  gladly  hear  more.  I  am  not, 
howeTer,  a  Christian,  Frobus ;  I  profess  to  bo  but  a 
seeker  after  truth,  if  perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  your 
ftdth,  haTing  failed  to  discoTer  it  among  dead  or  living 
philosophers.     I  shall  hear  you  to-night.' 

After  many  mutual  inquiries  concerning  each  other's 
welfare,  we  separated. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house  of  Gracchus,  and  find- 
ing myself  again  in  the  company  of  Fausta  and  her 
father,  I  said  :  '  I  go  to-night  to  hear  a  Christian,  the 
Christian  Frobus,  discourse  concerning  the  Christian 
doctrine.     Will  you  accompany  me,  Fausta  P' 

*  Not  now,  Lucius,'  she  replied ;  *  my  head  and 
heart  are  too  full  of  the  interests  and  cares  of  2enobiB, 
to  allow  me  to  think  of  aught  else.  No  other  reason, 
I  assure  you,  prevents.  I  have  no  fears  of  the  opinions 
of  others  to  hinder  me.  When  our  public  affairs  are 
once  more  in  a  settled  state,  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  learn 
more  of  the  religion  of  which  you  speak.  Julia's  at- 
tachment to  it,  of  itself,  has  almost  made  a  convert  of 
rae  already,  so  full  of  sympathy  in  all  things  is  a  true 
affbction.  But  the  heart  is  a  poor  logician.  It  darts 
to  its  object,  overleaping  all  reasons,  and  may  as  well 
rest  in  error  as  truth.  Whatever  the  purity  of  Julia 
and  the  honesty  and  vigour  of  Zenobia  accept  and  wor- 
ship, I  believe  I  should,  without  further  investigation, 
though  tliey  were  the  fooleries  and  gods  of  Egpyt. 
Did  you  succeed  in  your  search  of  the  ArabP' 

*No:  but  pcM-haps  Milo  has.    To  UVV  \iift  VmSJci^  \ 
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was  soon  diverted  from  that  object,  fii-st  hj  tlie  excite- 
ment I  found  prerailiug  among  the  people  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  and  afterward  by  the  spectacle* 
of  the  Portico,  and  the  preaching  of  Probua,  whom  I 
encountered  there.* 

In  the  evening,  soon  as  the  sun  was  set,  I  wound 
my  way  to  the  Christians*  place  of  worship. 

It  was  in  a  part  of  the  city  remote  and  obscure,  in- 
dicating yery  plainly  that  whatever  Christianity  may 
be  destined  to  accomplish  in  this  city,  it  has  done  little 
as  yet.  Indeed,  I  do  not  perceive  what  principle  of 
strength  or  power  it  possesses,  sufficient  to  force  its 
way  through  the  world,  and  into  the  hearts  of  men* 
It  allows  not  the  use  of  the  sword ;  it  resorts  not  to  the 
civil  arm;  it  is  devoid  6f  all  that  should  win  open 
the  senses  of  the  multitude,  being,  beyond  all  other 
forms  of  faith,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  for  its 
spiritual  and  intellectual  character.  Moreover,  it  is 
stem  and  uncompromising  in  its  morality,  requiring 
the  strictest  purity  of  life,  and  making  virtue  to  con- 
sist not  in  the  outward  act,  but  in  the  secret  motive 
which  prompts  the  act.  It  is  an  open  and  uuinter- 
mitting  war  with  all  the  vain  and  vicious  inclination! 
of  the  heart.  It  insists  upon  an  undivided  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  character  and  life  of  the  individual. 
And  in  return  for  such  surrender,  it  bestovvs  no  other 
reward  than  an  inward  consciousness  of  right  action, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  God,  with  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. It  seems  thus  to  have  man's  whole  nature, 
and  all  tiie  institutions  of  the  world,  especially  of  other 
existing  religions,  to  contend  with.  If  it  prevail 
against  such  odds,  and  with  such  means  as  it  alone 
etnplovSf  it  surely  will  carry  along  with  it  its  own 
demonstr.itUm  of  its  dl\ln\l\.     Bui  how  it  shall  have 
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power  to  achieye  such  conquetU,  I  now  cannot  sea 
nor  conjecture. 

Arriving  at  the  place  designated  by  Frobus,  I  found 
a  low  building  of  stone,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
diverted  from  former  uses  of  a  different  kind,  (o  serve 
its  present  purpose  as  a  temple  of  religious  worship. 
Passing  through  a  door,  of  height  scarce  sufficient  to 
admit  a  person  of  ordinary  stature,  I  reached  a  vesti- 
bule, from  which  by  a  descent  of  a  few  steps  I  entered 
a  large  circular  apartment,  low  but  not  inelegant,  with 
a  vaulted  ceiling  supported  by  chaste  Ionic  columns. 
The  assembly  was  already  seated,  but  the  worship  not 
begun.  The  service  consisted  of  prayers  to  God,  of- 
fered in  the  name  of  Christ ;  of  reading  a  portion  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  of  preaching,  of 
music  sung  to  religious  words,  and  voluntary  offerings 
of  money  or  other  gifts  for  the  poor. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  are  repelled,  my  Curtius, 
by  this  account  of  a  worship  of  such  simplicity  as  to 
amount  almost  to  poverty.  But  I  must  tell  you  tliat 
never  have  I  been  so  overwhelmed  by  emotions  of  the 
noblest  kind,  as  when  sitting  in  the  midst  of  these 
despised  Nasarenes,  and  Joining  in  their  devotions  $ 
for  to  sit  neuter  in  such  a  scene,  it  was  not  in  my  na- 
ture to  do,  nor  would  it  have  been  in  yours,  much  as 
you  affect  to  despise  this  *  superstitious  race.'  This 
was  indeed  worship.  It  was  a  true  communion  of 
the  creature  with  the  Creator.  Never  before  had  I 
heard  a  prayer.  How  different  from  the  loud  and  de- 
clamatory harangues  of  our  priests!  the  full  and  rich 
tones  of  the  voice  of  Frobus,  expressive  of  deepest 
reverence  of  the  Being  he  addressed,  and  of  pro- 
foundest  humility  on  the  part  of  the  wor8hip\icr,  %^^m- 
Ing  too  ag  if  uttered  ia  no  part  by  the  u%m«\  wv:>tv^^^ 

roL,  I.  ^ 
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Speech,  but  as  if  pronounced  by  the  very  heart  itself, 
fell  upon  the  charmed  ear  like  notes  from  another 
world.  There  was  a  new  and  strange  union,  both  in 
the  manner  of  the  Christian  and  in  the  sentiments  he 
expressed,  of  an  awe  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed 
in  man  towards  the  gods,  and  a  familiarity  and  child- 
like confidence,  that  made  me  feel  as  if  the  God  to 
whom  he  prayed  was  a  father  and  a  friend,  in  a  much 
higher  sense  than  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  It  was  a  child  soliciting 
mercies  from  a  kind  and  considerate  parent — conscious 
of  much  frailty  and  ill  desert,  but  relying  too  with  8 
perfect  trust,  both  upon  the  equity  and  benignity  of 
the  God  of  his  faith.  I  received  an  impression  also 
from  the  quiet  and  breathless  silence  of  the  apart- 
ment, from  the  low  and  but  just  audible  voice  of  the 
preacher,  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  gods  and  men, 
of  the  universal  presence  of  the  infinite  spirit  of  the 
Deity,  which  cei*tainly  I  had  never  received  before.  I 
could  hardly  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  the  God 
addressed  was  in  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  temple ; 
and  I  found  my  eye  turning  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  there 
must  be  some  visible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  I 
wish  you  could  have  been  there.  I  am  sure  that  after 
witnessing  such  devotions,  contempt  or  ridicule  would 
be  the  last  emotions  you  would  ever  entertain  toward 
this  people.  I<i  either  could  you  any  longer  apply  to 
them  the  terms  fanatic,  enthusiast,  or  superstitious. 
You  would  have  seen  a  calmness,  a  sobriety,  a  de- 
cency, so  remarkable — you  would  have  heard  senti- 
ments so  rational,  so  instructive,  so  exalted,  that  you 
would  have  felt  your  prejudices  breaking  away  and 

(disappearing  without  any  xoWlvovi  oi  ^t\.of  '^our  own. 

^^yf  against  your  >\IU  iVie^'  nnovX^  >aK^  Ss^^ix.    KsA 
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nothing  would  htte  been  left  but  the  naked  queJ 
—not  it  this  faith  beautiful  and  worthy,  but  is  ] 
religion  true  or  false  ? 

When  the  worship  had  been  begun  by  prayeil 
God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  then  one  of  the  officiat| 
priests  opened  the  book  of  the  Christians,  the  Oosp 
and  resd  from  the  Greek  in  which  they  are  writteni 
changing  it  into  the  Palmyrene  dialect  as  he  read-f 
diverse  passages,  some  relating  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  i 
others  which  were  extracts  of  letters  written  by  ap 
ties  of  his  to  indiyiduals  or  churches,  to  which  I  lii 
tened  with  attention  and  pleasure.     When  this  wa^ 
oyer,  Probus  rose,  standing  upon  a  low  platform  likJ 
the  rostrums  from  which  our  lawyers  plead,  and  firsJ 
reading  a  sentence  from  the  sayings  of  Paul,  an  apos«l 
tie  of  Jesus,  of  which  this  was  the  substance,  *  Jesus  1 
came  into  the  world,  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  1 
light,'  he  deliyered,  with  a  most  winning  and  per*  ] 
suasiye  beauty,  a  discourse,  or  oration,  the  purpose  of  | 
which  was  to  show,  that  Jesus  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  bring  to  light  or  make  plain  the  true  character  and 
end  of  the  life  on  earth,  and  also  the  reality  and  true 
nature  of  a  future  existence.     In  doing  this,  he  ex- 
posed— but  in  a  manner  so  full  of  the  most  earnest 
humanity  that  no  one  could  be  offended — the  errors 
of  many  of  the  philosophers  concerning  a  happy  life, 
and  compared  with  the  greatest  force  their  requisitions 
with  those  of  the  gospel,  as  he  termed  his  religion ; 
showing  what  unworthy  and  inadequate  conceptions 
had  prevailed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  man  truly  great, 
and  good,  and  happy.   Then  he  went  on  to  show,  that 
it  was  such  a  life  only  as  he  had  described  IhtA.  ^o\A\ 
make  a  being  like  man  worthy  of  immor\.a\\.V"5  \  >sJc«X. 
fdtbough  JeBua  h&d  prorcd  the  reality  oi  a  i>i\.\xx^  vaA. 
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immortal  existence,  yet  he  had,  with  even  more  impor- 
tunity, and  earnestness,  and  frequency,  laid  down  his 
precepts  touching  a  virtuous  life  on  earth.  He  finally 
went  into  the  Christian  argument  in  proof  of  a  future 
existence,  and  exhorted  those  who  heard  him,  and  who 
desired  to  inhabit  the  Christian's  heaven,  to  live  the 
life  which  Christ  had  brought  to  light,  and  himself  bad 
exemplified  on  earth,  labouring  to  impress  their  minds 
with  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  superior  goodness  which 
made  Jesus  what  he  was,  and  that  it  must  be  by  a 
similar  goodness  that  his  followers  could  fit  themselves 
for  the  immortality  he  had  revealed.  All  this  was  with 
frequent  reference  to  existing  opinions  and  practices, 
and  with  large  illustrations  drawn  from  ancient  and 
modem  religious  history. 

What  struck  me  most,  after  having  listened  to  the 
discourse  of  Probus  to  the  end,  was  the  practical  aim 
and  character  of  the  religion  he  preached.  It  was  no 
fanciful  speculation  nor  airy  dream.  It  was  not  a 
plaything  of  the  imagination  he  had  been  holding  up 
to  our  contemplation,  but  a  series  of  truths  and  doc- 
trines bearing  with  eminent  directness,  and  with  a 
perfect  adaptation,  upon  human  life,  the  effect  and 
issue  of  which,  widely  and  cordially  received,  must  be 
to  give  birth  to  a  condition  of  humanity  not  now  any- 
where to  be  found  on  the  earth.  I  was  startled  by  no 
confounding  and  overwhelming  mysteries;  neither  my 
faith  nor  my  reason  was  burdened  or  offended  ;  but  I 
was  shown,  as  by  a  light  from  heaven,  how  truly  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
a  future  existence  coincides  with  that  which  conducts 
to  the  best  happiness  of  earth.  It  was  a  religion  ad- 
dressed  to  the  reason  and  iVie  ^ffe^iUons ;  and  evidence 
enough  was  afforded  in  l^e  Te^Tt%cnXa.\:\«t»  ^^^\i  qC 
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ill  more  important  truths,  that  it  was  furnished  with 
ample  power  to  convince  and  exalt  the  reason,  to  sa- 
tisfy and  fill  the  affections.  No  sooner  shall  I  have 
returned  to  the  leisure  of  my  home,  to  my  study  and 
my  hooks,  than  I  shall  seriously  undertake  an  exa* 
mination  of  the  Christian  argument.  It  surely  he- 
comes  those  who  fill  the  place  in  the  social  state  which 
I  do,  to  make  up  an  intelligent  Judgment  upon  ques- 
tions like  this,  so  that  I  may  stand  prepared  to  defend 
it,  and  urge  it  upon  my  countrymen,  if  I  am  convinced 
of  its  truth  and  of  its  advantage  to  my  country,  or  as- 
sail and  oppose  it,  if  I  shall  determine  it  to  be  what 
it  is  so  frequently  termed,  a  pernicious  and  hateful 
superstition. 

When  the  discourse  was  ended,  of  the  power  and 
various  beauty  of  which  I  cannot  pretend  properly  to 
acquaint  you,  another  prayer  longer  and  more  general 
was  offered,  to  parts  of  which  there  were  responses  by 
the  hearers.  Then,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  service, 
voluntai7  offerings  and  gifts  were  made  by  those  pre- 
sent for  the  poor.  More  than  once,  as  a  part  of  the 
worship,  hymns  were  sung  to  some  plain  and  simple 
air,  in  which  all  the  assembly  joined.  Sometimes,  to 
the  services  which  I  witnessed,  Probus  informed  me 
there  is  added  a  further  ceremony,  called  the  *  Lord's 
Supper,'  being  a  social  service,  during  which  bread 
and  wine  arc  partaken  of,  in  memory  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  was  the  occasion,  in  'former  times,  of  heavy 
charges  against  the  Christians  of  rioting  and  intem- 
perance, and  even  of  more  serious  crimes.  But  Pro- 
bus  assures  me  that  they  were  even  then  utterly 
groundless,  and  that  now  nothing  can  be  more  blame- 
less than  this  simple  spiritual  repast. 

The  worship  being  ended,  and  Probus  having  d«<^ 
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scended  from  his  seat,  I  accosted  hiip,  giving  him 
what  I  am  certain  were  very  sincere  thanks  for  the 
information  I  had  ohtained  from  his  oration,  con- 
cerning the  primary  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

*  It  has  heen/  said  he  in  reply,  '  with  utmost  satis- 
faction, that  I  heheld  a  person  of  your  rank  and  in- 
telligence among  my  hearers.  The  change  of  the 
popular  belief  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which 
must  come,  will  he  a  less  tumultuous  one,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  can  obtain  even  so  much  as  a  hearing  from 
those  who  sit  at  the  head  of  society  in  rank  and  intel- 
ligence. Let  me  make  a  sincere  conrert  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  and  in  a  few  years  the  temples  of  Paganism 
would  lie  even  with  the  ground.  Believe  me,  Chris- 
tianity has  penetrated  deeper  and  farther  than  you  in 
the  seats  of  power  dream  of.  While  you  are  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  are  content  to  live  on 
and  enjoy  the  leisure  and  honours  the  gods  crown  you 
with,  the  classes  below  you,  less  absorbed  by  the 
things  of  the  world — because  perhaps  having  fewer 
of  them, — give  their  thoughts  to  religion  and  the 
prospects  which  it  holds  out  of  a  happier  existence 
after  the  present.  Having  little  here,  they  are  less 
tied  to  the  world  than  others,  and  more  solicitous 
concerning  the  more  and  the  better,  of  which  Chris- 
tianity speaks.' 

*  I  am  not  insensible,'  I  replied,  '  to  the  truth  of 
what  you  say.  The  cruelties,  moreover,  exercised  by 
the  emperors  toward  the  Christians,  the  countless  ex- 
amples of  those  who  have  died  in  torments  for  the 
truth  of  this  religion,  have  drawn  largely  and  deeply 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  general  heart,  and  disposed 
it  favourably  toward  belief.    In  Rome,  surrounded  by 

Mncient  associations,  embosomed  in  a  fiamily  remark- 
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able  for  its  atUchmentto  the  ancient  order  of  things — 
friends  of  power,  of  letter^  and  philosophy,  I  hardly 
was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
Christianity.     The  name  was  never  heard  where  I 
moYed.    Portia,  my  noble  mother,  with  a  heart  beat- 
ting  warm  for  eyerything  human,  instinctively  reli- 
gious beyond  any  whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known 
of  the  Christian  or  any  other  faith,  living  but  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  all  around  her,  was  yet — shall 
I  say  it? — a  big^t  to  the  institutions  of  her  country. 
The  government  and  the  religion  under  which  ail  the 
Pisos  had  lived  and  flourished,  which  had  protected 
the  rights  and  nursed  the  virtues  of  her  great  husband 
and  his  family,  were  good  enough  fur  her,  for  her  i 
children,  and  for  all.     Her  ear  was  closed  against  the  I 
eound  of  Christianity,   as   naturally   as   an   adder's  1 
against  all  sound.    She  could  not,  and  never  did  hearl 
it.     From  her  I  received  my  principles  and  first  im-T 
pressions.     Not  even  the  history,  nor  so  much  as  i 
word  of  the  sufferings,  of  the  Christians  ever  fell  oij 
my  ear.     I  grew  up  in  all  things  a  Piso ;  the 
child  of  my  mother,  in  all  save  her  divine  virtuel 
And  it  was  not  till  a  few  years  since,  when  I  brolT 
loose  from  domestic  and  Roman  life,  and  travelled  / 
Greece  and  Eirypt,  and  now  to  the  East,  that  I 
came  practically  aware  of  the  existence  of  suclj 
people  as  the  Christians ;  and  my  own  is,  I  suppa 
but  a  specimen  of  the  history  of  my  order.     I 
perceive,  that  while  we  have  slept,  truth  has 
advancing  its  posts,  till  the  very  citadel  of  the 
is  about  to  be  scaled.     The  leaven  of  ChristianiJ 
cast  into  the  lump,  and  will  work  its  necessaryl 
It  now,  I  apprehend,  will  matter  but  little  whai 
the  noble  and  the  learned  shall  take,  or  even  the 
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in  power.  The  people  have  taken  theirs,  and  the 
rest  must  follow,  at  least  submit.  Do  I  over-ettimats 
the  inroads  of  the  religion  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  world  ? ' 

*  I  am  persuaded  you  do  not,'  replied  the  Christian. 
*  Give  me,  as  I  said  before,  one  Roman  emperor  for 
a  convert,  and  I  will  insure  the  immediate  and  Anal 
triumph  of  Christianity.  But  in  the  mean  time,  ano- 
ther Nero,  another  Domitian,  another  Decius,  may 
arise,  and  the  bloody  acts  of  other  persecutions  ftain 
the  annals  of  our  guilty  empire.' 

*The  gods  forbid!'  said  I;  *  yet.  who  shall  say  it 
may  not  be!  Much  as  I  honour  Aurelian  for  his 
many  virtues,  I  feel  not  sure  that  in  the  right  hands 
he  might  not  be  roused  to  as  dark  deeds  a»  any  before 
him — darker  they  would  be,  inasmuch  as  liis  nature 
for  sternness  and  severity  has  not,  I  think,  been 
equalled.  If  the  mild  and  just  Valerian  could  be  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  malignant  Macrianus,  what  se- 
curity have  we  in  the  case  of  Aurelian  ?  He  is  natu- 
rally superstitious.' 

<  O  that  in  Aurelian,'  said  the  Christian,  <  were 
lodged  the  woman's  heart  of  Zenobia!— ^we  then 
could  trust  to-morrow  as  well  as  enjoy  to-day.  Here 
no  laws  seal  the  lips  of  the  Christian :  he  may  tell 
his  tale  to  as  many  as  choose  to  hear.  I  learn,  since 
my  arrival,  that  the  Princess  Julia  is  favourably  in- 
clined toward  the  Christian  cause.  Dost  thou  know 
what  the  truth  may  be  ?' 

*  It  is  certain  that  she  admires  greatly  the  character 
and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and,  I  should  think,  be- 
lieves ;  but  she  does  not  as  yet  openly  confess  herself 
a  follower  of  the  Nazarene.     She  is  perhaps  as  much 

a  ChrislUn  as  Zenobia.  is  a  Jewess.' 
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<  I  mfty  well  ntfo^c*  in  that,'  replisd  the  Christian 
*  yet,  and  do.' 

The  lights  of  the  apartment  were  now  extinguiihec 
and  we  parted. 

If  I  am  ever  again  in  Borne,  my  Curtius,  it  iha 
be  my  care  to  bring  to  your  acquaintance  and  Li 
eilia'f,  the  Christian  Frobus.     Farewell ! 


END  •¥  YOL.   I. 


NOTE, 


Some  readers  may  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  compare 
together  the  representations  of  Piso  and  those  of 
Pollio. 

'*  £t  ^uidem  peregrina,  nomine  Zenobia«  de  qua  jam 
multa  dicta  sun^  quae  se  de  Cleopatrarum.  Ptolemso- 
rumque  gente  jactaret,  post  Odenatum  maritum  impe- 
riali  sagulo  perfuso  per  humeros  habitu,  donis  omata, 
diademate  etiam  accepto,  nomine  filiorum  Herenniani  et 
Timolai  diutius  quam  faemineus  sexus  patiebatur,  impe- 
ravit.  Si  quidem  Gallieno  adhuc  regente  Remp.  regale 
mulier  superba  munus  obtinuit;  et  Claudio  bellis  Gotthi- 
cis  occupato,  vix  denique  ab  Aureliano  victa  et  trium- 
phata,  concessit  in  jura  Rom."    "  Vixit  (Zenobia)  regali 

?ompa,  more  magis  Persico.  Adorata  est  more  regum 
ersanim.  Convivata  est  imperatorum,  more  Rom.  Ad 
condones  galeata  processit,  cum  limbo  purpureo,  gem- 
mis  dependentibus  per  ultimam  fimbriam  media  etiam 
cyclade  veluti  fibula  muliebri  astricta,  brachio  saepe 
nudo.  Fuit  vultu  suba(juilo  fusci  coloris,  oculis  supra 
modum  *vigentibus,  nigris,  spiritus  divini,  venustatis 
incredibilis ;  tantus  candor  in  dentibus,  ut  margaritas 
eam  plerique  putarent  habere,  non  dentes.  Vox  clara 
et  virilis ;  severitas,  ubi  necessitas  postulabat,  tyranno- 
rum ;  bonorum  principum  dementia,  ubi  pietas  fequire- 
bat  Larga  prudenter,  conservatrix  thesaurorum  ultra 
fsemineum  modum.  Usa  vehiculo  carpeutario,  raro  pi- 
Icnto,  equo  saepius.    Fertur  autem  vel  tria,  vel  quatuor 

•  Ingentibus. 
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millUria  frequenter  earn  peditibua  tmbulaste.  NaU  ett 
Hispanonim  Cupiditate ;  bibit  sespe  cum  duolbus,  quum 
estetaliai  sobria;  bibit  etiam  cum  Persia  atque  Anne- 
niii,  ut  eoi  vineeret  Uta  est  vasis  aureis  gemmatis  ad 
oonviyia,  quibus  et  Cleopatra  usa  est.  In  ministerio 
Eunuchos.  grayioris  setatis  habuit,  puellas  nimis  raras. 
Filios  Latme  loqui  Jusserat,  aideo  ut  OrsBce  vel  difficile 
yel  rare  loquerentur.  Ipsa  Latini  sermonis  non  usque- 
quaque  ignara,  sed  loqueretur  pudore  oohibita ;  loqueba- 
tur  et  EgTptiaoft  ad  perfeotum  moduni.  Historiie  Alex- 
andrinsB  atque  Orientalis  ita  perita  ut  earn  epitomasse 
hioatur :  Latinam  autem  Orseoe  legerat"  "  I)uota  est 
igitur  per  triumphum  ea  specie  ut  nihil  pompabiliui 
populo  Rom.  vederetur,  Jam  primum  omata  gemmis 
m^ntibus,  ita  at  omamentorum  onere  laboraret  Fertur 
enim  mulier  fortissima  sspissime  restitisse,  quum  dice- 
ret  se  gemmorum  on  era  ferre  non  posse.  Vincti  erant 
preterea  pedes  auro,  manus  etiam  catenis  aureis;  neo 
oollo  aureum  vinciuum  deerat,  quod  scurra  Pcrsicus 

fraeferebat  Iluic  ab  Aureliano  vivere  conccssum  est. 
'erturque  vixisse  cum  liberis^  matronae  jam  more  Ro- 
manae,  data  sibi  possessione  in  Tiburti  quae  hodieque 
Zenobia  dicitur,  non  longe  ab  Adriaui  palatio,  atque  ab 
eo  loco  cui  nomen  est  Conche." — Ilist.  Aug.,  Lugd. 
Batav.  1601,  p.  787. 

"  Ille  (Oacnatus)  plane  cum  uxorc  Zenobia  non  solum 
Orientem  quem  jam  in  pristinum  reformnverat  statum, 
Bed  omncs  omnmo  totius  orbis  partes  reformasset,  vir 
acer  in  bellis,  et.  quantum  plerique  scriptorcs  loquuntur, 
venatu  memorabili  semper  inclytus,  qui  a  prima  aetate 
capiendia  leonibus  ct  pardis,  cervia,  ctetcrisquc  aylveatri- 
bus  animalibus,  sudorcm  ofRcii  yirilis  impendit,  auique 
semper  in  sylvia  ac  montibus  vixit,  perfcrcns  calorem, 
pluvias,  et  omnia  mala  que  in  se  continent  venatoriae 
voluptatca ;  quibus  duratia,  solem  ac  pulverem  in  bellis 
Persicis  tulit.  Non  aliter  etiam  coi\)ugo  asaueta,  quos 
multorum  sententia  fortior  marito  fuisse  pcrhibctur;  mu- 
\ierum  omnium  nobilissima,  Orientalium  f.rminanim  et 
(ut  Cornelius  Capitolinus  asserit)  spcciocissima."— lb. 
p.  771. 
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Also  what  Aurelian  himself  says,  in  a  letter  to  tbt 
Roman  Senate,  preserved  by  PoUio. 

"  Audio,  P.  C.  mihi  objici  quod  non  virile  munus  im- 
pleverim,  Zenobiam  triumpbando.  Nae  ill!  ^ui  me  re- 
prebendunt  satis  laudarant,  si  scircnt  quabs  ilia  est 
inulier,  quam  prudcns  in  consiliis,  quam  constans  in 
dispositionibus,  quam  erga  milites  gravis,  quam  luga 
quum  necessitas  postulet,  quam  tristis  quum  severitu 
poscat  Possum  dicere  illitu  esse  quod  Odenatus  Persot 
vicit,  ac  Sapore  fugato  Ctesipbontem  usque  perveniL 
Possum  asserere,  tanto  apud  Orientalii  et  Egyptiorum 
populos  timori  mulierem  fuisse,  ut  se  non  Arabes,  non 
Sarraceni,  non  Arrnenl  commovereut  Nee  ego  illi  vitam 
conservassem  nisi  eam  scissem  multuid^  Rom.  Repub. 
profuisse,  quum  sibi,  vel  llberis  suis  Orientis  servaret 
imperium,"&c. 
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ZENOBIA. 


LETTER  X. 


At  I  returned  from  the  worship  of  the  Chritti&nt  to 
the  hoote  of  Qraechut,  my  thoaghtf  wandered  from 
the  tuhjectf  which  had  Just  occupied  my  mind  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  prospect  now  grow- 
ing more  and  more  portentous  of  an  immediate  rup- 
ture with  Rome.  On  my  way  I  passed  through  streets 
of  more  than  Roman  magnificence,  exhibiting  ali  the 
signs  of  wealth,  taste,  refinement,  and  luxury.  The 
happy,  light-hearted  populace  were  moying  through 
them,  enjoying  at  their  leisure  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
eyening,  or  hastening  to  or  from  some  place  of  festi* 
yity.  The  earnest  tone  of  conyersation,  the  loud 
laugh,  the  witty  retort,  the  merry  Jest,  fell  upon  my 
ear  from  one  and  another  as  I  passed  along.  From 
the  windows  of  the  palaces  of  the  merchants  and  no- 
bles, the  rays  of  innumerable  lights  streamed  across 
my  path,  giying  to  the  streets  almost  tlie  brilliancy  of 
day;  and  the  sound  of  music,  citlier  of  martial  instru- 
ments, or  of  the  harp  accompanied  by  the  yoice,  at 
eyery  turn  arrested  my  attention,  and  made  me  pause 
to  listen. 

A  deep  melancholy  came  oyer  me.     It  seemed  to 
mc  that  the  days  of  this  pcoplo  w^x^  Ti>xt(^x^^^  msv\ 
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that  the  gods,  intending  their  ruin,  had  first 
them  mad.  Their  gaiety  appeared  to  me  no  other 
than  madness.  They  were  like  the  gladiators  of  ovat 
circuses,  who,  doomed  to  death,  pass  the  last  days  of 
life  in  a  delirium  of  forced  and  frantic  joy.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  I  could  not  but  suppose  utterly  insen- 
sible to  the  dangers  which  impend — or  ignorant  of 
them;  but  more,  I  believe,  are  cheerful,  and  eren 
gay,  through  a  mad  contempt  of  them.  They  look 
back  upon  their  long  and  uninterrupted  prosperity— 
they  call  to  mind  llieir  late  glorious  achieyements 
under  Odenatus  and  their  Queen — they  think  of  the 
wide  extent  of  their  empire — they  remember  that 
Longinus  is  their  minister,  and  Zenobia  still  their 
queen — and  give  their  fears  to  the  winds.  A  contest 
with  Rome  they  approach  as  they  would  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

The  situation  of  their  city,  defended  as  it  is  by  the 
wide-stretching  deserts,  is  indeed  enough  of  itself  to 
inspire  the  people  with  a  belief  that  it  is  impreg- 
nable. It  requires  an  effort,  I  am  aware,  to  admit 
the  likelihood  of  an  army  from  the  far  west  first  over- 
coming the  dangers  of  the  desert,  and  then  levelling 
the  walls  of  the  city,  which  seem  more  like  ramparts 
of  Nature's  making,  so  massy  are  they,  than  any  work 
of  man.  And  the  Palmy renes  have  certainly  also 
some  excuse  in  the  wretched  management  of  our 
generals,  ever  since  the  expedition  of  Valerian,  and 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  own  achievements,  for  think- 
ing well  of  themselves,  and  anticipating,  without  much 
apprehension  for  the  issue,  a  war  with  us.  But  these 
and  the  like  apologies,  however  they  may  serve  for 
the  common  people,  surely  are  of  no  force  in  their 
application  to  the  intelligent,  and  such  as  fill  the 


high  places  of  the  kingdom.  They  know  that  although 
upon  some  more  question  of  honour  or  of  boundary, 
it  might  be  rery  proper  and  politic  to  fight  a  single 
battle  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  an  encroachment, 
'  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  the  only  aim  of  the 
war  is  to  see  which  is  the  stronger  of  the  two— which 
is  to  be  the  master.  This  last,  what  is  it  but  mad- 
ness? the  madness  of  pride  and  ambition  in  the 
Queen — in  the  people  the  madness  of  a  love  and  a 
demotion  to  her,  unparalleled  since  the  world  began. 
A  blindness  as  of  death  has  seised  them  all. 

Thinking  of  these  things,  and  full  of  saddest  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  fate  of  this  most  interesting  and 
polished  people,  I  reached  the  gate  of  the  palace  of 
Gracchus.  The  inmates,  Gracchus  and  Fausta,  I 
learned  from  Milo,  were  at  the  palace  of  the  Queen, 
whither  I  was  instructed  by  them  to  resort  at  the  re- 
quest of  Zenobia  herself.  The  chariot  of  my  host 
soon  bore  mo  there.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  I 
greeted  this  unexpected  good  fortune.  I  had  not  even 
seen  the  Queen  since  the  day  passed  at  her  villa,  and 
I  was  not  a  little  desirous,  before  the  ambassadors 
should  receive  their  final  answer,  to  have  one  more 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  her. 

The  moment  I  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
Queen  was  with  her  guests,  I  perceived  that  all  state 
was  laid  aside,  and  that  we  were  to  enjoy  each  other 
with  the  same  social  ease  as  when  in  the  country,  or 
as  on  that  first  evening  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
There  was  on  this  occasion  no  prostration,  and  no 
slave  crouched  at  her  feet ;  and  all  the  various  Per* 
siau  ceremonial,  in  which  this  proud  woman  so  de- 
lights, was  dispensed  with.  The  room  in  which  wo 
mot  was  vast,  and  opening  on  two  o{  ila  ^vivi,^  m^^vvcv. 
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those  lofty  Corinthian  porticos,  which  add  so  greatly 
to  the  magnificence  of  this  palace.  Light  was  so  dis- 
posed as  to  shed  a  soft  and  moon-like  radiance,  which, 
without  dazzling,  perfectly  revealed  every  person  and 
object,  even  to  the  minutest  beauties  of  the  paintinga 
upon  the  walls,  and  of  the  statuary  that  offered  to  tha 
eye  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  sculp- 
ture. The  company  was  scattered;  some  being  seated 
together  in  conversation,  others  observing  the  worka 
of  art,  others  pacing  the  marble  floors  of  the  porticos, 
their  forms  crossing  and  recrossing  the  ample  arched 
doorways  which  opened  upon  them. 

*  We  feared,'  said  the  Queen,  advancing  toward  me 
as  I  entered,  *  that  we  were  not  to  be  so  hiq)py  aa  to 
see  you.  My  other  friends  have  already  passed  a  pre- 
cious hour  with  me.  But  every  sacrifice  to  the  affec- 
tions, be  it  ever  so  slight,  is  a  virtue,  and  therefore 
you  are  still  an  object  of  praise,  rather  than  of  cen- 
sure.* 

I  said  in  reply  that  an  affair  of  consequence  had 
detained  me,  or  I  should  have  been  earlier  at  the 
house  of  Gracchus,  so  as  to  have  accompanied  Fausta,. 

Fausta,  who  had  been  sitting  with  the  Queen,  now 
came  forward,  Julia  leaning  on  her  arm,  and  said, 
*  And  what  do  you  Imagine  to  be  the  afiair  of  conse- 
quence that  has  deprived  us  of  Piso*s  company  ?' 

*  I  cannot  tell,  indeed,'  replied  Zenobia. 

'  Julia  at  least,'  said  Fausta,  *  will  applaud  him, 
when  she  hears  that  he  has  just  come  from  an  as- 
sembly of  Christians.  May  I  ask,  Lucius,  what  new 
truth  you  have  learned  with  which  to  enlighten  us  ? 
But  your  countenance  tells  me  I  must  not  jest.  There 
— Jet  me  smooth  that  brow  and  make  my  peace.  But 
Ja  BcrioumeBBf  I  hope  your  M.cdlUrruucau  friend  re- 
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wftrdod  yoa  for  the  hour  jou  hate  given  himj| 
deprived  vt  of  P' 

*  I  wieh/  I  oould  not  but  reply,  *  that  but  one' 
of  every  thooeand  houn  of  my  life  had  been  at 
rewarded,  and  it  would  not  have  been  lo  won  ~ 
The  Frinceaa  may  believe  me  when  I  ray  that  1 
even  the  Biahop  of  Antloeh  eould  have  done  bef 
Justice  to  the  Chriatian  argument  I  have  heard  i 
evening  a  Chriitian  of  the  name  of  Probuty  whf 
faiatory  I  relatedp— and  which  you  may  remember 
the  tablet,  within  a  few  dayt  after  my  arrival  in  ] 
myra.  He  it  in  opinion  a  follower  of  Paul,  to  I 
inibrmed,  though  not— you,  Julia,  will  be  glad  to  lea 
it— in  hit  manner  of  life.  What  the  ditforoncet 
which  teparate  the  Chrittiant  from  one  another  i^ 
their  belief,  I  know  not.  I  only  know  that  trutd 
cannot  take  a  more  winning  thapo  than  that  in  whicH 
it  came  from  tho  lipt  of  Probut,  and  it  wat  largelyl 
tupported  by  the  words  of  the  founder  of  the  religion.' 
I  think  you  may  justly  congratulate  your  city  audi 
your  tubjectt,'  I  continued)  addressing Zenobia,  'upon  ! 
tho  labours  and  teaching  of  a  man  like  Probus.  The 
tentimontt  which  he  utters  are  such  as  must  tend  to 
the  strength  of  any  Government  which  relies  for  itt 
support,  in  any  sense,  upon  tho  social  and  personal 
virtues  of  tlie  people.  In  implanting  the  virtues  of 
Justice,  temperance,  and  piety,  and  in  binding  each 
heart  to  every  other,  by  the  bonds  of  a  love  which 
this  religion  makes  itself  almost  to  consist  in,  it  does 
all  that  either  philosophy  or  religion  can  do  for  tho 
harmony  and  order  of  society,  the  safety  of  govern- 
ments, and  tlic  peace  of  the  world/ 

*  You  speak  with  the  earnestness  of  a  deep  persua- 
sion, Uowuu,'  replied  tho  QuocU)  '  and  I  ^Vv^  ^^V 
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forget  the  name  and  office  of  the  person  whom  jc 
If  have  now  named  to  me.     I  hear  with  pleasure  of  tl 

arriyal  of  any  teacher  of  truth  in  my  kingdom.    I  ha^ 
\  derived  so  much  mysfelf  from  the  influences  of  lette 

■'  and  philosophy,  that  it  is  no  far-off  conlcusion  i 

me  to  arrlTe  at,  that  my  people  must  be  proportio] 
',.  ally  benefited  by  an  easy  access  to  the  same  life-giirh 

h'  fountains.     Whatever  helps  to  quicken  thought^  u 

}  create  or  confirm  habits  of  reflection,  is  so  much  dire 

I  h  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity.     I  truly  believe  th 

there  is  no  obstacle  but  ignorance,  to  prevent  tl 
world  from  attaining  a  felicity  and  a  virtue,  such  i 
we  now  hardly  dream  of — ignorance  respecting  tl 
first  principles  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Knowled| 
is  not  less  essential  to  the  increase  and  elevation 
virtue,  than  it  is  to  the  further  advances  of  truth,  ax 
the  detection  of  error.  Prove  the  truth,  and  mai 
kind  will  always  prefer  it  to  falsehood.  So,  too,  d 
monstrate  wherein  goodness  consists,  and  the  rot 
.  I'  that  leads  to  it,  and  mankind  will  prefer  it  to  vie 

Vice  is  a  mistake,  as  well  as  a  fault ;  I  do  not  say 
often.  I  fear  that  the  Christian  teachers  are  occup 
ing  themselves  and  their  disciples  too  much  abo 
mere  speculative  and  fanciful  distinctions,  while  th< 
give  too  little  heed  to  that  which  alone  is  of  any  co 
sequence,  virtue.  In  this,  Longinus,'  turning  towar 
the  philosopher,  who  had  now  joined  us,  *I  thii 
they  affect  to  imitate  the  commentators  and  livii 
expositors  of  the  great  Plato.  I  have  heard  fro 
Paul  of  Samosata  accounts  of  differences  among  Chri 
tians,  where  the  points  were  quite  too  subtle  for  u 
understanding  to  appreciate.  They  reminded  me 
the  refinements  of  some  of  the  young  adventure 
fxom  Athens,  who  occasionally  have  resorted  here  i 
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of  elacidating  the  doctrines  of  your  great 
ivdo-philosphert  and  tyros,  I  perceiye  you 
to  term  them.  Is  it  so  that  you  deno- 
imo  the  Athenian,  who,  as  I  now  learn,  is 
Ith  the  beneyolent  design  of  enlightening 

man,'  replied  Longinus,  '  hardly  worthy 
d  in  this  connexion  and  this  presence  at 

neither  met  him  nor  heard  him,  nor  do 
lo  so.  It  is  through  the  mischierous  in- 
'  of  such  as  he  that  the  honourable  name 
'  philosopher  are  brought  into  contempt 
more  intellect  than  ever  enlightens  the 
lemo,  to  comprehend  the  lofty  truth  of 
U8t  that  when  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
ensc  of  that  great  teacher,  it  has  not  been 

cither  unprofitablie  or  unintelligible  P* 
imilcd  and  said,  *  I  must  confess  that  at 
lave  ever  frankly  stated,  my  mind  has  been 
3d.  There  has  been  but  an  approach  to 
ja.  But  1  do  not  say  that  a  perfect  con- 
not  been  presented.  So  that  when  this 
idf  Longinus  being  the  teacher,  and  Ze- 
ulia  the  pupils,  I  cannot  doubt  that  when 

entrusted  to  less  cultiyated   minds — the 

teaching  and  learning — it  must  frequently 
.  it  might  be  rash  to  term  light  or  know- 

O  Queen/  replied  Longinus,  smiling  in 
lat  both  you  and  the  Princess  should  have 

little  affinity  for  the  soul-purifying  and 
ctrines  of  the  immortal  Plato — that  you, 
lid  have  even  preferred  the  dark  annals  of 
d  Assyrian  history  and  \\ol\.lv<»^  ^xA  W^ 
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Greek  learning ;  and  you»  Frincms,  should  hare  filed 
your  affections  upon  this,  not  new-found  philosophy, 
hut  new-inyented  religion,  of  the  Christians.  I  stUl 
anticipate  the  happiness  to  lead  you  hoth  Into  tba 
groTes  of  the  academy,  and  detain  you  there*  where 
and  where  only  are  seats  that  well  become  you.' 

'  But  is  it  not/  I  ventured  here  to  suggest,  <  toiBii 
objection  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  as  the  guide  of 
life,  that  it  requires  minds  of  the  yery  highest  ord«r 
to  receiye  it  P  Philosophy,  methinks,  should  be  some- 
thing of  such  potency,  yet  at  the  same  time  of  suflli 
simplicity,  that  it  should  not  so  much  require  a  l«fty 
and  eleyated  intellect  to  admit  it,  as  tend,  being  nr 
ceiyed  readily  and  easily  by  minds  of  a  humbler  order, 
to  raise  them  up  to  itself.  Now  this,  so  £sr  as  I  uik* 
derstand  it,  is  the  character  of  the  Cliristian  philo- 
sophy— for  philosophy  I  must  think  it  desemdly 
called.  It  is  admitted  into  the  mind  with  ease.  But 
once  being  there,  its  operation  is  continually  to  exalt 
and  refine  it — ^leading  it  upwards  for  eyer  to  some 
higher  point  than  it  has  hitherto  arriyed  at.  I  do  not 
deny  an  eleyating  power  to  your  philosophy  when  once 
an  inmate  of  the  soul — I  only  assert  the  difficulty  of 
receiying  it  on  the  part  of  the  common  mind/ 

'  And  the  common  mind  has  nothing  to  do/  replied 
the  Greek,  <  with  Plato  or  his  wisdom.  They  are  for 
minds  of  a  higher  order.  Why  should  the  man  who 
makes  my  sandals  and  my  cloak  be  at  the  same  time 
a  philosopher?  "Would  he  be  the  happier?  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  but  increase  his  discontent.  Eyery 
stitcli  that  he  set  would  be  accompanied  by  the  reflee« 
tion,  **  What  a  poor  employment  is  this  for  a  soul  Lke 
mine,  imbued  with  the  best  wisdom  of  Greece!''  and 

thig  did  not  make  him  miserable  at  his  teak,  U 
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would  make  bim  oontempUble  when  ho  thouU 
nke  it  to  do  the  wdA  of  tomo  PoUmo-— who, 
uhHy  be  preeaaed,  hM  made  loine  such  exchtn  j 
oeoi^Nttioiu     No.    Philoeopbyie  not  for  the 
bot  the  ftw.    Parte  there  are  ol  it  which  may  d« 
and  become  a  common  inheritance.   Other  parte  t 
are,  and  it  ia  of  thoee  I  speak,  which  may  not' 

'  Therein,'  I  Mjoined,  •  I  discern  its  inferiority) 
ChiieUanity,  which  appeals  to  all  and  is  suited  to  i 
to  loweet  ae  well  as  highest,  to  highest  as  well  1 
loweet.' 

*  But  I  remember  to  have  been  told,'  said  the  Oro^ 
in  reply,  *  that  Christian  teachers  too  have  their  my 
terlee--their  doctrines  for  the  common  people, 
tiieir  refinements  for  the  initiated.' 

*  I  haye  not  heard  of  it,'  I  answered ;  Mf  it  be  so,  ] 
should  lament  it.     It  would  detract  from  its  Taluel 
greatly  in  my  Judgment' 

'  Where  your  Information  fails,  Fiso,  mine  perhaps  | 
may  serve,'  said  Julia,  ae  I  paused  at  fault  *  It  ie 
indeed  true,  as  has  been  hinted  by  Longinus,  that 
some  of  the  Christian  doctors,  through  their  weak 
and  mistaken  ambition  to  assimilate  tlicir  faith  the 
nearest  possible  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  have  mag- 
nified the  points  in  which  the  least  resemblance  could 
be  traced  between  them,  and  through  the  force  of  a 
lively  imagination  have  dieoovered  reeemblancos  which 
exist  only  in  their  fancies.  These  they  make  their 
boast  of,  as  showing  that  if  Platonism  be  to  be  e»- 
teemed  for  its  most  striking  peculiarities,  the  very 
same,  or  ones  nearly  corresponding,  exist  also  in 
Christianity.  Thus  Uiey  hope  to  recommend  their 
faith  to  the  lovers  of  pniiosophy.  Many  have  h^  tlie«A 
means  becii  drawn  over  to  it,  and.  \\aitQ  lioV.  ^^t^^x^ 
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altered  any  of  their  modes  of  life,  and  scarce  any  of 
their  opinions ;  still  wearing  the  philosopher's  robe, 
and  teaching  their  former  doctrines,  slightly  modified 
hy  a  tincture  of  Christianity.  Howeyerthe  motive  for 
such  accommodation  may  he  justified,  it  has  already 
resulted  and  must  do  so  more  and  more  to  the  eor- 
ruption  and  injury  of  Christianity.  This  religion,  or 
philosophy,  whichever  it  should  he  called,  ought,  hoif 
ever,'  continued  the  Princess,  addressing  particoUriy 
the  Greek,  <  certainly  to  he  judged  on  its  own  merits 
and  not  hy  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  injudidoos, 
weak,  or  dishonest  advocates.  You  are  not  willing 
that  Plato  should  he  judged  Jby  the  criticisms  of  a  Po- 
lemo  P  hut  insist  that  the  student  should  go  to  tha 
pages  of  the  philosopher  himself,  or  else  to  tome  lif* 
ing  expositor  worthy  of  him.  So  the  Christian  may 
say  of  Christianity.  I  have  heen  a  reader  of  the 
Christian  records,  and  I  can  say,  that  such  secret  and 
mysterious  doctrines  as  you  allude  to  are  not  to  be 
found  there.  Moreoyer,  I  can  refer  you,  for  the  same 
opinion,  to  Paul  of  Antioch — I  wish  he  were  here— 
who,  however  he  may  depart  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  life,  maintains  the  simplicity  of  its  doc- 
trine.' 

*  You  have  well  shown,  my  fair  pupil,'  replied  the 
pliilosopher, '  that  the  imputation  upon  Christianity» 
of  a  secret  and  interior  doctrine  for  the  initiated  alone, 
is  unjust;  but  therein  have  you  deprived  it  of  the  very 
feature  that  would  commend  it  to  the  studious  and 
inquisitive.  It  may  present  itself  as  a  useful  moral 
guide  to  the  common  mind,  hut  scarcely  can  it  hope 
to  obtain  that  enthusiastic  homage  of  souls  imbued 
with  the  love  of  letters,  and  of  a  refined  speculation, 
which  binds  in   such  tme-V^w^t^  ^^H^tion.  every 
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follower  of  Plato  to  the  doctrine  of  his  divine 
master.* 

At  this  moment  Zabdas  and  Otho  entered  the  apart- 
ment|  and  drawing  near  to  our  group  to  salute  the 
Queen,  our  conyersation  was  broken  off.  I  took  oc- 
casion, while  this  ceremony  was  going  through,  to 
turn  aside  and  surrey  the  various  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  room,  with  its  rare  works  of  art.  In 
this  I  was  Joined  by  Longinus,  who,  with  a  taste  and 
a  power  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other,  descanted 
upon  the  more  remarkable  of  the  pictures  and  statues, 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  lecturer,  but  with  a  fine  per- 
ception and  obseryance  of  that  nice  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  learned  philosopher  from  the  polite  man  of 
the  world.  He  was  both  at  once.  He  neyer  yeiled 
his  learning  or  his  genius,  and  yet  neyer,  by  the  dis- 
play of  either,  jarred  the  sensibilities  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultiyated  taste. 

When  we  had  in  this  way  passed  through  the 
apartment,  and  were  standing  looking  toward  where 
Zenobia  sat  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Gracchus  and  Zabdas,  Longinus  said, 

<  Do  you  observe  the  restlessness  of  the  Queen,  and 
that  fiush  upon  her  cheek  P  She  is  thinking  of  to- 
morrow and  of  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors  ;  and 
so  too  is  it  with  every  other  here.  We  speak  of  other 
things,  but  the  mind  dwells  but  upon  one.  I  trust 
the  Queen  will  not  lose  this  fair  occasion  to  gather 
once  more  the  opinions  of  those  who  most  love  and 
honour  her.  Piso,  you  have  seen  something  of  the 
attachment  of  this  people  t6  their  Queen.  But  you 
know  not  the  one  half  of  the  truth.  There  is  not  a 
living  man  in  Palmyra,  save  only  Antiochus,  who 
would  not  \uy  down  his  life  fox  Xeiio\A^.    \  ^ii.<:K^ 
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not  myself.  This  attachment  is  founded  in  pnrt  upon 
great  and  admirable  qualities.  But  it  is  to  be  fully 
explained  only  when  I  name  the  fascinations  of  a 
manner  and  a  beauty  such  as  poets  have  feigned  in 
former  agpes,  but  which  never  have  been  realised  till 
now.  I  acknowledge  it, — we  are  slaves  yoked  to  her 
car,  and  ask  no  higher  felicity  or  glory.' 

*  I  wonder  not,'  said  I ;  *  though  a  Roman,  I  have 
hardly  myself  escaped  the'  common  fate;  you  need 
not  be  surprised  to  see  me  drawn,  by-and-by,  within 
the  chttitaed  circle,  and  binding  upon  my  own  neck 
the  silken  chains  and  the  golden  yoke.  But  see,;  the 
Queen  asks  our  audience.' 

We  accordingly  moved  toward  the  seat  which  Ze- 
nobia  now  occupied,  surrounded  by  her  friends,  some 
being  seated  and  others  standing  without  order  around 
her. 

*  Good  friends,'  she  said,  *  I  believe  one  thought 
fills  every  mind  present  here.  Is  it  not  better  that 
we  give  it  utterance  ?  I  need  the  sympathy  and  the 
counsel  of  those  who  love  me.  But  I  ask  not  only 
for  the  opinions  of  those  who  agree  with  me,  but  as 
sincerely  for  those  of  such  as  may  differ  from  me. 
You  know  me  well  in  this,  that  I  refuse  not  to 
hearken  to  reasons,  the  strongest  that  can  be  devised, 
although  they  oppose  my  own  settled  judgment.  Upon 
an  occasion  like  this,  it  would  ill  become  the  head  of 
a  great  empire  to  shut  out  the  slenderest  ray  of  light 
that  from  any  quarter  might  be  directed  upon,  the 
questions  which  so  deeply  interest  and  agitate  us.  I 
believe  that  the  great  heart  of  my  people  goes  with 
me  in  the  resolution  I  have  taken,  and  am  supported 

bjrmj  council;  but  I  am  well  aware,  that  minds 
^Jaikrior  to  any  in  strength,  «sx^  Vv^txU  that  beat 
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not  lets  warmly  toward  their  country  and  toward  m« 
than  any  others,  are  opposed  to  that  resolution,  and 
Anticipate  nou^t  hut  disaster  and  ruin  from  a  con- 
flict with  the  masters  of  the  world*  Let  us  freely 
open  ouv  minds  each  to  other*  and  let  no  one  fear  to 
offend  me,  hut  hy  withholding  his  full  and  free 
opinion.* 

*  We  who  know  our  Queen  so  well/  said  Gracchus, 
*  hardly  need  these  assurances.  Were  I  as  hitterly 
opposed  to  the  measures  proposed  as  I  am  decidedly 
in  favour  of  them,  I  should  none  the  less  fearlessly  and 
frankly  declare  ihe  reasons  of  my  dissent  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  here  experiences  the  freedom  you  en- 
join. But  who  will  need  to  use  It  P  For  are  we  not 
of  one  mind  ?  I  see  indeed  one  or  two  who  oppose 
the  general  sentiment.  But  for  the  rest,  one  spirit 
animates  all,  and  what  is  more,  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  kingdom  am  I  persuaded  the  same  spirit 
spreads,  and  possesses  and  fills  every  soul.  The  at- 
tempt of  Aurelian  to  control  us  in  our  affairs,  to  dic- 
tate to  us  concerning  the  limits  of  our  empire  so  fari 
removed,  is  felt  to  he  a  wantou  freak  of  despotic 
power,  which,  if  it  he  not  withstood  iu  its  first  en-J 
croachment,  may  proceed  to  other  acts  less  tolerahlf 
still,  and  which  may  leave  us  scarcely  our  name  as 
distinct  people — sud  that  covered  with  shame.  A| 
though  a  Roman  by  descent,  I  advocate  not  Romaj 
intolerance.  I  can  see  and  denounce  injustice 
Aurelian  os  well  as  in  another.  Palmyra  is  my  coul 
try  and  Zenobia  my  Queen,  and  when  I  seek 
their  honour,  may  my  own  fall  blasted  and  ruinedj 
stand  ready  to  pledge  for  them  in  this  emergen 
what  every  other  man  of  Palmyra  holds  it  his  privil 
to  offer,  my  property  and  my  life ;  and  if  I  have  J 
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1%}  possession  dearer  than  these,  I  am  ready  tx>  bring  i 

'V',  lay  it  upon  the  same  altar.' 

''^'^'  The  eyes  of  Zenobia  filled  at  the  generous  enthi 

f;^  asm  of  her  faithful  counsellor — and,  for  Faosta 

-jJ  was  only  a  look  and  sign  of  the  Queen  that  held 

\i  to  her  seat. 

fri  Longinus  then,  as  seemed  to  he  his  place,  ente 

<^y  at  length  into  the  merits  of  the  question.    He  did 

i;^:  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  first  outbreak  of  these  < 

ff '  ficulties  he  had  been  in  favour  of  such  concessioni 

^'  the  pride  of  Rome  as  would  perhaps  have  appea 

ii.  her  and  cast  no  indignity  upon  Palmyra.  He  did 

''i:';  scruple  to  add  that  he  had  deeply  disapproved  i 

"  honestly  censured  that  rash  act  of  the  young  prin 

in  assuming  the  garb  and  state  of  Csesars.  He  wo 
rather  leave  to  Rome  her  own  titles  and  empire,  i 
stand  here  upon  a  new  and  independent  footing, 
was  a  mad  and  useless  affront,  deeply  wounding  to 
pride  of  Aurelian,  and  the  more  rankling  as  it  wai 
the  nature  of  a  personal  as  well  as  national  affirc 
He  withheld  not  blame  too  from  that  towering  an 
tion  which,  as  he  said,  coveted  the  world  because 
gods  had  indeed  imparted  a  genius  capable  to  r 
the  world.  He  had  exerted  all  his  powers  to  mo 
rate  and  restrain  it,  by  infusing  a  love  of  other  tl 
warlike  pursuits.  *  But,'  said  he,  *  the  gods  wei 
the  texture  of  our  souls,  not  ounelves ;  and  the  ^ 
is  too  intensely  wove  and  drenched  in  too  deep  a  < 
for  us  to  undo  or  greatly  change.  The  eagle  cam 
be  tamed  down  to  the  softness  of  a  dove,  and  no 
of  the  husbandman  can  send  into  the  gparled  a 
knotted  oak  the  juices  that  shall  smooth  and  melt 
stiffness  into  the  yielding  pliancy  of  the  willow. 
wa^e  no  war  with  the  works  of  the  gods.     Besid 
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■iiBdi  of  Rome  iMTe  now  grown  to  sueh  a  tiM 
my  swallow  up  our  yerj  existence  as  a  free  and 
ign  state.  They  leave  ns  but  this  single  city 
ovince  out  of  an  empire  that  now  stretches  from 
le  to  the  Bosphorus— an  empire  obtained  by 
3ost  of  blood  and  treasure  I  need  not  say,  any 
ban  by  what  consummate  skill  in  that  art  which 
the  loftiest  minds  of  all  ages.'  He  went  on  to 
lat  Palmyra  owed  a  duty  not  only  to  herself  in 
fttter,  but  to  the  whole  East,  and  eyen  to  the 
For  what  part  of  the  civilised  world  bad  not 
rampled  into  dust  by  the  despotism  of  almighty 
P  It  was  needful  to  the  well-being  of  nations 
>me  power  should  boldly  stand  forth  and  check 
slence  that  suffered  no  city  nor  kingdom  to  rest 
ce.  No  single  people  ought  to  obtain  universal 
).  A  powerful  nation  was  the  more  observant 
eternal  principles  of  honour  and  justice  for  be- 
itched  by  another,  its  equal.  Individual  cha- 
needs  such  supervision,  and  national  as  much, 
ra  was  now  an  imposing  object  in  the  eye  of 
lole  world.  It  was  the  second  power.  All  he 
I  was,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  peace,  it 
.  retain  this  position.  He  deprecated  conquest, 
ver  another  might  aspire  to  tictory  over  Aure- 
jo  new  additions  from  the  Roman  territory,  he 
)  such  aspirations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should 
e  any  success  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a  just 
onourablc  independence.  This  was  our  right, 
d,  by  inheritance,  and  as  much  also  by  con- 
and  for  this  he  was  ready,  with  the  noble  Chrac- 
to  offer  to  his  sovereign  his  properties,  his  pow- 
nd  his  life.  *  If  my  poor  life,'  he  closed  with 
If  '  could  prolong  by  a  tixa^t  '^^%x  ^\  x^^^^  ^ 
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one  who,  with  virtues  so  eminent  and  a  geniw  tt 
yast,  fills  the  throne  of  this  fair  kingdom,  I  would  bf 
it  at  her  feet  "^-ith  joy,  and  think  it  a  seryice  wal 
done  for  our  own  and  the  world's  happiness.' 

No  sooner  had  Longinus  ended,  than  Otho,  a  miB 
of  whom  I  have  more  than  once  spoken  to  yon,  begged 
to  say  a  few  words. 

*  My  opinions  are  well  known,'  he  began  with  lay 
ingr,  *  and  it  may  he  needless  that  I  should  again,  and 
especially  here,  declare  them,  seeing  that  they  will 
jar  so  rudely  with  those  entertained  by  you,  my  IHendf 
around  me.  But  sure  I  am,  that  no  one  has  adTO* 
cated  the  cause  and  the  sentiments  which  ZenolMa 
cherishes  so  fondly,  with  a  truer,  deeper  affection  ibr 
her,  with  a  sincerer  love  of  her  glory,  than  I  rise  to 
oppose  them  with  — '  *  We  know  it,  we  know  it| 
Otho,'  interrupted  the  Queen.  <  Thanks,  noble  Queeiii 
for  the  fresh  assurance  of  it.  It  is  because  I  love,  that 
I  resist  you.  It  is  because  I  glory  in  your  reign,  in 
your  renown,  in  your  virtues,  that  I  oppose  an  enter- 
prise that  I  see  with  a  prophet's  vision  will  tarnish 
them  all.  Were  I  your  enemy,  I  could  not  do  better 
than  to  repeat  the  arguments  that  have  just  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  head  of  our  councils,  set  off  with 
every  trick  of  eloquence  that  would  send  them  with 
a  yet  more  resistless  power  into  the  minds  not  only 
of  those  who  are  assembled  here,  but  of  those,  your 
subjects,  wherever  over  these  large  dominions  they 
are  scattered.  To  press  this  war  is  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  fairest  kingdom  the  sun  shines 
upon,  and  unseat  the  most  beloved  ruler  that  ever 
swayed  a  sceptre  over  the  hearts  of  a  devoted  people. 
It  can  have  no  other  issue.  And  this  is  not,  O  noble 
Queen,  to  throw  discredit  upon  formtx  afihleTementi, 
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or  to  express  «  doubt  of  powers  which  hnte  recei?ed 
the  homage  of  the  world.  It  is  only  with  open  eyes 
to  acknowledge  what  all  bat  the  blind  must  see  and 
confess,  the  overwhelming  superiority  in  power  of 
OTery  kind  of  the  other  party.  With  a  feeble  man 
upon  the  Roman  throne,  and  I  grant  that  upon  the 
outskirts  of  her  empire  a  brave  and  determined  oppo* 
sition  might  obtain  great  advantages,  and  conquer  or 
re-conquer  provinces  and  cities,  and  bring  disgrace 
upon  Roman  generals.  But  this  must  be  a  transitory 
glory — ^the  mere  shooting  of  an  evening  star— ending 
in  deeper  gloom.  For  what  is  Rome?  Is  it  the  com- 
mander of  a  legion,  or  the  resident  governor  of  a 
dependent  kingdom,  or  even  Ctesar  himself?  And 
have  you  dealt  with  Rome  when  you  have  dealt  with 
Balista,  or  Heraclianus,  or  Probus?  Alas!  no.  Rome 
still  stands  omnipotent  and  secure.  The  lion  has  been 
but  chafed,  and  is  still  a  lion,  with  more  ttian  his  for- 
mer fury ;  one  hair  has  been  drawn ;  his  teeth,  his 
limbs,  his  massy  weight,  his  uutouched  energies,  re- 
main. Rome  has  been  asleep  for  thirteen  long  years. 
Any  empire  but  Rome — which  is  immortal — would 
have  slept  the  sleep  of  death  ujuler  the  dastardly,  be- 
sotted Gallienus.  But  Rome  has  but  slumbered,  and 
has  now  awaked  with  renovated  powers,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  man  wlione  name  alone  has  carried  ter- 
ror and  dismay  to  the  farthest  tribes  of  t!)e  German 
forests.  Against  Aurelian,  with  all  the  world  at  his 
back  I  and  what  can  any  resistance  of  ours  avail  ? 
We  may  gain  a  single  victory — to  that,  genius  and 
courage  are  equal,  and  we  possess  them  in  more  than 
even  Roman  measure — but  that  veiy  victory  may  be 
our  undoing,  or  it  will  but  embitter  the  temper  of 
the  cnem;',  call  forth  a  ncvr  d\»\A.Vi  qI  mxai^vmN.'*:^ 
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and  inezhauitible  resources,  while  our  very  good  SM- 
cess  itself  will  have  nearly  annihilated  oar  armifli; 
and  what  can  happen  then  but  ruin,  absolute  aad 
complete  P  Roman  magnanimity  may  spare  our  dty 
and  our  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  Roman 
Tengeance  may  blot  them  both  out  from  the  map  of 
the  world,  and  leave  us  nought  but  the  fame  of  our 
Queen,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  this  once  flourish- 
ing city,  by  which  to  be  remembered  by  posterity. 

<  These  are  not  the  counsels  of  fear — of  a  tame  and 
cowardly  spirit.  I  may  rebut  that  imputation  with- 
out yanity,  by  referring  to  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon  and 
the  reduction  of  Egypt.  The  generous  Zabdas  will 
do  me  justice — nay,  you  all  will — why  am  I  appre- 
hensiTe  P  Bear  with  me  a  moment  more' — *  Say  ob, 
say  on,  noble  Otho,'  said  the  Queen,  and  many  other 
Toices  at  the  same  time. — *  The  great  Longinus  has 
said,'  continued  he,  *  that  it  is  needful  that  there  be 
one  empire  at  least  in  the  world  to  stand  between 
Rome  and  universal  dominion.  I  believe  it.  And 
that  Palmyra  may  be,  or  continue  to  be,  that  king- 
dom, I  counsel  peace — I  counsel  delay — temporary 
concession — negotiation — anything  but  war.  A  Ro- 
man emperor  lives  not  for  ever ;  and  let  us  once  ward 
off  the  jealousy  of  Aurelian,  by  yielding  to  some  of  his 
demands,  and  resigning  pretensions  which  are  nothing 
in  reality,  but  exist  as  names  and  shadows  only,  and 
long  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  may  again  arise, 
when  our  now  infant  kingdom  may  shoot  up  into  the 
strung  bone  and  muscle  of  a  more  vigorous  manhood, 
and  with  reason  assert  rights,  which  now  it  seems 
but  madness,  essential  madness,  to  do.  Listen,  great 
Queen !  to  the  counsels  of  a  time-worn  soldier,  whose 
whole  soul  is  bound  up  m  mo«\.  \x\ie-\xesLrted  deTotion 
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to  yonr  greatness  and  glory.  I  quarrel  not  with  your 
ambition,  or  your  love  of  warlike  fame.  I  would 
only  direct  them  to  fields  where  they  may  ])luck  fresh 
laurels,  and  divert  them  from  those  where  waits — 
pardon  me,  my  royal  mistress ! — inevitable  shame.' 

Soon  as  Otho  had  given  a  single  sign  of  pause, 
Zabdas,  like  a  war*  horse,  sprang  upon  his  feet. 
*  Were  not  the  words,'  said  he,  'which  we  have  just 
heard,  the  words  of  Otho,  I  would  cry  out  Treason  ! 
treason ! — But  Otho— Is  Otho.  What  nation  would 
ever,  O  Queen,  outgrow  its  infancy,  were  a  policy 
like  this,  now  descanted  upon,  to  guide  its  counsels  ? 
The  general  who  risks  nothing  can  win  nothing.  And 
the  nation  that  should  wait  till  absolutely  sure  of 
▼ictory  before  unsheathing  the  sword,  would  never 
draw  it,  or  only  in  some  poor  skirmish,  where  victory 
would  be  as  disgraceful  as  defeat.  Besides,  although 
such  a  nation  were  to  rise  by  such  vicories,  if  victories 
those  may  be  called  won  by  a  thousand  over  an  hun- 
dred, who  would  not  blush  to  own  himself  a  citizen 
of  it  P  Greatness  lies  not  in  pounds  weight  of  flesh, 
but  in  skill,  courage,  warlike  genius,  energy,  and  an 
indomitable  will.  A  great  heart  will  scatter  a  mul- 
titude. The  love  of  freedom,  in  a  few  brave  spirits, 
overthrows  kingdoms.  It  was  not,  if  I  rightly  re- 
member, numbers  by  which  the  Persian  hosts  were 
beaten  upon  the  plains  of  Greece.  It  was  there 
something  like  three  hundred  to  a  million — the  mil- 
lion weighed  more  than  the  three  hundred,  yet  the 
three  hundred  were  tlie  heavier.  The  arm  of  one 
Spartan  fell  like  a  tempest  upon  the  degenerate  Per- 
sians, crushing  its  thousands  at  a  single  sweep.  It 
was  a  great  heart  and  a  trusting  spirit  that  made  it 
weigh  so  against  mere  human  iicah.     Kt^  ^^  V^  ^  v'X 
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till  Palmyra  b«  as  multitudinous  as  Rome,  ere  m 
risk  a  battle  P  Perhaps  Rome  will  grow  as  fiwt  ■• 
Palmyra — and  how  long  must  we  then  waitP  I  can. 
not,  Uiongh  Aurelian  bring  half  Europe  at  his  back» 
there  sits  a  throned  spirit — whether  of  earth  or  nol^ 
I  ca  nnot  tell,  but  as  I  think  more  than  half  dWiii^— 
who  will  bring  him  back  shattered  and  bleeding,  the 
jest  and  ridicule  of  the  observing  world*  She  whoy 
by  the  force  of  pure  intellect,  has  out  of  this  speck  in 
the  desert  made  a  large  empire,  who  has  humbled 
Persia,  and  entered  her  capital  in  triumph,  has  de- 
feated three  Roman  armies,  and  wrested  more  pro* 
Tinces  than  time  will  allow  me  to  number,  from  the 
firm  grasp  of  the  self-styled  mistress  of  the  woridy 
this  more  than  Semiramis  is  to  be  daunted  forsooth, 
because  a  Roman  soldier  of  fortune  sends  his  hirelingi 
here  and  asks  of  her  the  surrender  of  three-fourths  of 
her  kingdom — she  is  to  kneel  and  cry  him  mercy-— 
and  humbly  lay  at  his  royal  feet  the  laurels  won  by 
BO  much  precious  blood  and  treasure.  May  the  sandis 
of  the  desert  bury  Palmyra  and  her  Queen,  sooner 
than  one  humiliating  word  shall  pass  those  lips,  or 
one  act  of  concession  blsRt  a  lame  to  this  hour  spot- 
less as  the  snows  of  Ararat,  and  bright  as  the  Persian 
God.  Shame  upon  the  man  who,  after  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  wants  faith  in  his  sovereign.  Great  Queen, 
believe  me,  the  nation  is  with  you.  Palmyra,  as  one 
roan,  will  pour  out  treasure  to  the  last  and  least  dust 
of  gold,  and  blood  to  the  last  drop,  that  you  may  stiU 
sit  secure  upon  that  throne,  and  stretch  your  sceptie 
over  a  yet  wider  and  undishonoured  empire.' 

'  Let  not  the  Queen,'  resumed  Otho,  as  Zabdai 
•eased,  '  let  not  the  Queen  doubt  my  faith' — 

'I  doubt  it  not,  %wA  O^ho'  %\a  i«^VMd\  <heed 
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i  fhe  sb«rp  wordi  of  tiie  impetaout  Zabdas ;  in  bii 

I  for  the  art  be  only  loree  and  for  hie  Queen,  he 
\  thrust  his  lance  hither  and  thither  at  all  adten- 
«s,  but  as  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  means  no 
ory/ 

'  Zabdas  intends  no  wrong,  I  am  well  assured,  re- 
ded Otho.  *  I  would  only  add  a  word,  to  show 
on  what  I  ground  my  doubts  of  good  success,  should 
trelian  muster  all  his  strength.  It  cannot  be  thought 
tt  I  haTC  lost  my  faith  in  the  military  genius  and 
>wess  of  either  Zenobia  or  Zabdas,  with  both  of 
lom,  side  by  side,  I  have  fought  so  many  times,  and 
their  conduct,  mounted  up  to  Tictory.  Neither  do 
loubt  the  courage  of  our  natlye  Falmyrencs,  nor 
iir  deyotion  to  the  interests  of  their  country.    They 

II  war  to  the  death.  But  should  a  secoud  army  be 
be  raised,  should  the  chosen  troops  of  the  city  and 
neighbouring  territories  be  once  cut  off,  upon  whom 
)  we  then  to  rely  ?  Where  are  the  auxiliaries  whom 
)  can  trust  P  What  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
abs,  the  Armenians,  the  Saracens,  the  Cappado- 
ins,  the  Syrians?  Is  our  empire  so  old,  and  so 
ill  moulded  into  one  mass,  so  single  in  interest  and 
ection,  that  these  scattered  tribes — formerly  hostile 
each  other  and  to  us,  many,  most  of  them  at  dif- 
rent  times  subject  to  Rome — ^may  be  depended  upon 

our  own  people  ?  Have  we  legions  already  drawn 
)m  their  numbers,  disciplined,  and  accustomed  to 
ir  modes  of  warfare  F  Truly,  this  war  with  Rome 
ems  to  be  approached  much  aa  if  it  were  but  some 
issing  show  of  arms,  some  holiday  pastime.  But 
e  gods  grant  that  none  of  my  forebedings  turn 
uel* 

The  words  of  the  sober-minded  and  Vioiift%\.  ^'^w^ 
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found  no  echo  in  the  boioms  of  thoie  who  head  lih% 
and  he  ceased,  -when  I  bolieye  he  would  wfllingly 
have  gone  on  to  a  closer  and  sharper  oppositioai 
Others  followed  him,  each  one  present  eagerly  pRM' 
ing  forward  to  utter,  were  it  but  one  word,  to  shofV 
his  loyalty,  and  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his  Qneea. 

When  all,  or  nearly  all,  had  in  this  manner  mudi- 
fested  their  attachment  and  declared  their  opinloMb 
the  Queen  turned  to  me,  saying,  that  as  I  had  then 
heard  so  much  of  what  I  could  not  approve,  and  pet* 
haps  had  power  to  disprove,  it  was  right  that  if  I 
wished  I  should  also  express  my  opinions ;  nay»  it 
would  be  esteemed  as  a  favour  by  herself,  and  she 
was  sure  also  by  all  her  friends,  if  I  would  freely 
impart  any  knowledge  I  might  possess,  by  which 
any  error  might  be  corrected,  or  false  imprestions 
dissipated. 

Being  thus  invited,  I  not  unwillingly  entered  into 
the  questions  that  had  been  agitated,  and  with  eai^ 
nestness  and  sincerity,  and  with  all  the  power  J  eoold 
bring  to  bear,  laboured  to  expose  the  imminent  haxard 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  run 
by  this  rash  encounter  with  the  countless  hosts  of 
Rome.  I  revealed  a  true  picture  of  the  resources  of 
our  country,  and  sketched,  as  I  could  so  well  do  in 
their  proper  colours,  the  character  of  the  fierce  Aure- 
lian  ;  and,  in  a  word,  did  all  that  a  Roman  could  do 
for  Rome,  and  a  Falmyrene  for  Palmyra.  I  remem- 
bered what  0th o  had  told  me  of  the  courteey  and 
willingness  with  which  any  company  of  genuine 
Falmyrenes  would  listen  to  me,  and  shrank  not  from 
any  statement,  however  harsh  and  gating  to  their 
national  vanity,  but  which  seemed  to  me  to  convey 
fvboletouie  truth.    It  appeared  to  me  indeed  too  late 
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0  work  a&7  ehange  in  minds  to  pledged  tlretdy  to 
A  adopted  opinion,  but  I  reeolved  to  leeye  nothing 
aniried  to  turn  them  firom  a  bent  that  must  end  in 
innetrieyable  ruin.  I  was  encouraged,  too,  and  urged 
•n  to  more  than  a  common  effort,  by  the  imploring 
eountenance  of  the  Friucess  Julia,  who,  in  that  ez- 
pressiTe  manner,  begged  me  to  use  all  frankness  and 
boldness  in  my  communications.  •  Otho  had,  it  is 
true,  with  great  power  and  unshrinking  fidelity,  ad* 
Tocated  the  cause  of  peace,  and  laid  bare  the  true 
motites  to  the  war,  but  still  it  appeared  to  me  that 
much  might  be  said  by  a  Roman  and  a  stranger,  that 
would  carry  with  it  more  weight  than  as  coming  from 
n  citizen,  howerer  loved  and  respected.  To  you,  my 
friend,  I  need  enter  into  no  detail ;  you  will  easily 
imagine  what  it  was,  as  a  Roman,  I  should  urge  upon 
such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  presence.  I  shall 
always  remember  with  satisfaction,  I  am  sure,  what- 
eyer  the  issue  of  this  diiferonce  may  be,  my  efforts  to  i 
presenre  peace  between  two  nations,  whose  best  in-  J 
terests  must  be  advanced,  not  by  enmity  and  war,  but  J 
by  the  closest  alliance  of  friendly  intercourse. 

I  was  heard  with  attention  and  respect,  and  after 
wards  with  sincerity  thanked,  nut  only  by  the  opposen 
of  the  present  measures,  but  by  tlieir  advocates  alsol 
they  were  glad  to  know  the  worst  that  could  be 
against  the  cause  they  had  espoused.  A  brief  silcnj 
ensued  as  I  ended,  and  the  eyes  of  all  wurc  iustin 
tively  turned  upon  Zeuubia,  the  ruliug  spirit — tl 
maker  of  tiie  kingdom — its  soul — its  life-blood- 
head — and  bright,  peerless  crown. 

*  It  was  my  wish,'  said  Zeuobia,  answering  the  gel 
ral  expectation,  *  before  the  final  decision  of  the  seif 
and  the  council,  to  receive  from  m^'  CyV^ii<\.%^  W  \m 
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confidence,  a  full  expression  of  their  feelingti  their 
opinions,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  concerning  CbiB 
present  posture  of  our  affairs.  My  wish  has  heen 
gratified,  and  I  truly  thank  you  all,  and  not  least  those 
my  friends — as  a  philosopher,  should  I  not  term  them 
my  best  friends  ? — who,  with  a  generous  trust  in  me 
and  in  you  who  are  on  my  part,  have  not  shrunk  from 
the  duty,  always  a  hard  one,  of  exposing  the  erroniaiid 
the  faults  of  those  they  love.  After  such  exposure— 
and  which  at  more  length  and  with  more  specificatioii 
will,  I  trust,  he  repeated  in  the  hearing  of  the  senate 
and  the  council — it  cannot  he  said  that  I  blindly  rushed 
upon  danger  and  ruin,  if  these  await  us,  or  weakly 
blundered  upon  a  wider  renown,  if  that,  as  I  doubt 
not,  is  to  be  the  event  of  the  impending  contest.  I 
would  neither  gain  nor  lose,  but  as  the  effect  of  a  wise 
calculation  and  a  careful  choice  of  means.  Withhold 
not  now  your  confidence,  which  before  you  have  nerer 
refused  me.  Believe  that  now,  as  ever  before,  I  die- 
cern  with  a  clear  eye  the  path  which  is  to  conduct  us 
to  a  yet  higher  pitch  of  glory.  I  have  long  antici- 
pated the  emergency  that  has  arisen.  I  was  not  so 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  to  suppose  that  they  would  suffer  an  empire 
like  this«  founded  and  governed  by  a  woman,  to  divide 
long  with  them  the  homage  of  the  world.  With  the 
deatli  of  the  ignoble  son  of  Valerian,  I  believed  would 
close  our  undisputed  reign  over  most  of  these  eastern 
provinces.  Had  Claudius  lived,  good  as  he  was,  he 
was  too  Roman  in  his  mould  not  to  have  done  what 
Aureliau  now  attempts.  I  prepared  then  for  the 
crisis  which  has  come  not  till  now.  I  am  ready 
now.  My  armies  are  in  complete  discipline  {  the 
city  itself  80  fortified  w\l\i  everj  wl  and  muniment  of 
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w%t  M  iftfely  to  defy  any  power  that  any  nation  may 
array  before  its  walli.  But  were  this  not  so ;  did  the 
embassy  of  Aurelian  take  us  by  surprise  and  unpre- 
pared ;  should  a  people  that  respects  itself,  and  would 
win  or  keep  the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  tamely 
submit  to  requisitions  like  these  P  Are  we  to  dis- 
member our  country  at  the  behest  of  a  stranger,  of  a 
foreigner,  and  a  Roman  ?  Do  you  feel  that  without 
a'  struggle  first  for  freedom  and  independence,  you 
eould  link  down  into  a  mean  tributary  of  all-ingulfing 
Borne,  and  lose  the  name  of  Falmyrene  P  I  see  by 
the  most  ezpressiye  of  all  language,  that  you  would 
rather  die.  Happy  are  you,  my  friends,  that  this  is 
not  your  case;  you  are  ready  for  the  enemy;  you 
shall  not  lose  your  name  or  your  renown ;  and  you 
shall  not  die.  I  and  my  brave  soldiers  will  at  a  dis- 
tance breast  the  coming  storm ;  your  ears  shall  not  so 
much  as  hear  its  thunder;  and  at  the  worst,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lives,  your  and  your  country's  life 
shall  be  preserved. 

'  I  am  advised  to  avert  this  evil  by  negotiation,  by 
delay.  Does  any  one  believe  that  delay  on  our  part 
will  change  the  time-engendered  character  of  Rome  P 
If  I  cease  to  oppose,  will  Rome  cease  to  be  ambi- 
tious P  Will  fair  words  turn  aside  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Aurelian  from  his  settled  purpose  P  Will  he — so 
truly  painted  by  the  Roman  Piso — who  looks  to 
build  an  undying  name,  by  bringing  back  the  empire 
to  the  bounds  that  compassed  it  under  the  great  An- 
tonines,  let  slip  the  glory  for  a  few  cities  now  in 
hand,  and  others  promised  P  or  for  the  purple  robe 
humbly  pulled  from  our  young  Ciesar's  shoulders P 
Believe  it  not.  The  storm  that  threatens  might  be 
10  warded  off,  perhaps,. for  a  day — a  month — a^eat— 
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a  reign — ^but  after  that  it  would  eome»  um 
reasonable  calculation,  with  tenfold  finrj.  ] 
rather  meet  the  danger  at  its  first  menace,  snd 
keep  both  our  good  name, — which  otherwi« 
we  not  sully  or  lose  P — and  find  it  lets  too  tha 
years  more  would  make  it. 

'  I  am  charged  with  pride  and  ambitioi 
charge  is  true,  and  I  glory  in  its  truth,  HV 
achicTed  anything  great  in  letters,  arts,  or  an 
was  not  ambitious  P  Cesar  was  not  more  an 
than  Cicero.  It  was  but  in  another  way.  Al 
ness  is  bom  of  ambition.  Let  the  ambitio 
noble  one,  and  who  shall  blame  it  P  I  conf« 
once  aspire  to  be  Queen  not  only  of  Palmyra 
the  East.  That  I  am.  J  now  aspire  to  rem 
Is  it  not  an  honourable  ambition  P  Does  it 
come  a  descendant  of  the  Ftolemys  and  of  Cie< 
I  am  applauded  by  you  all  for  what  I  have 
done.  You  would  not  it  should  have  been  le* 
why  pause  here  P  Is  so  much  ambition  praise^ 
and  more  criminal  P  Is  it  fixed  in  nature  tl 
limits  of  this  empire  should  be  Egypt  on  t 
hand,  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euxine  on  the 
Were  not  Suez  and  Armenia  more  natural  '. 
Or  hath  empire  no  natural  limit,  but  is  broad 
genius  that  can  devise,  and  the  power  that  cai 
Rome  has  the  West.  Let  Palmyra  possess  th 
Not  that  nature  prescribes  this  and  no  more, 
gods  prospering,  and  I  swear  not  that  the  Mec 
nean  shall  hem  me  in  upon  the  West,  or  Pe 
the  East.  Longinus  is  right — I  would  that  the 
were  mine.  I  feel  within  the  will  and  the  pc 
bless  it,  were  it  so. 
'Are  not  my  people  happy  P    I  look  upon  tl 
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Mid  the  present,  upon  my  nearer  and  remoter  inb- 
ieetB,  and  ask,  nor  fear  the  aniwer— Whom  hare  I 
wronged?  whatproyince  hare  I  oppreaaed?  what  city 
pillaged?  what  region  drained  with  taxes?  whose  life 
have  I  unjustly  taken,  or  estates  coveted  or  robbed  ? 
whose  honour  have  I  wantonly  assailed  ?  whose  rights, 
though  of  the  weakest  and  poorest,  have  I  trenched 
upon?  I  dwell  where  I  would  ever  dwell,  in  the 
hearts  of  my  people.  It  is  writ  in  your  faces,  that 
I  reign  not  more  over  you  than  within  you.  The 
foundation  of  my  throne  is  not  more  power  than  love. 
Suppose,  now,  my  ambition  add  another  province  to 
our  realm?  Is  it  an  evil?  The  kingdoms  already 
bound  to  us  by  the  joint  acts  of  ourself  and  the  late 
royal  Odenatus,  we  found  discordant  and  at  war. 
They  are  now  united  and  at  peace.  One  harmo- 
nious whole  has  grown  out  of  hostile  and  sundered 
parts.  At  my  hands  they  receive  a  common  Justice 
and  equal  benefits.  The  channels  of  their  commerce 
have  I  opened,  and  dug  them  deep  and  sure.  Pro- 
sperity and  plenty  are  in  all  their  borders.  The 
streets  of  our  capital  bear  testimony  to  the  distaut 
and  various  industry  which  here  seeks  its  market. 
This  is  no  vain  boasting — receive  it  not  so,  good 
friends  :  it  is  but  truth.  He  who  traduces  himself, 
sins  with  him  who  traduces  another.  He  who  is 
unjust  to  himself,  or  less  than  Just,  breaks  a  law  as 
well  as  he  who  hurts  his  neighbour.  I  tell  you  what 
I  am  and  what  I  have  done,  tliat  your  trust  for  the 
future  may  not  rest  upon  ignorant  grounds.  If  I  am 
more  than  junt  to  myself,  rebuke  me.  If  I  have 
overstepped  the  modesty  that  became  me,  I  am  open 
to  your  censure,  and  will  bear  it.  But  I  have  spoken, 
'^^t  you  may  know  your  Queen — nol  onV^  \y»j  "^^t 
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acts,  but  by  her  admitted  pnnciplei.  I  tell  yoo,  theiii 
that  I  am  ambitious — that  I  crare  dominion,  and 
while  I  live  will  rei^.  Sprung  from  a  line  of  kingib 
a  throne  is  my  natural  seat.  I  love  it.  Bat  I  itrin 
too — you  can  bear  me  witness  that  I  do— that  it  shall 
be,  while  I  sit  u^^on  it,  an  honoured,  unpolluted  seat 
If  I  can,  I  will  hang  a  yet  brighter  glory  round  it. 

*  And  as  to  pride — what  if  my  woman's  natare» 
that  nature  the  gods  implanted  and  I  ha^e  received 
from  royal  ancestors,  loves  the  pomp  and  show  of 
power  P  What  if  the  pride  which  dwells  in  all  high 
natures  gratifies  itself  in  me  by  planting  its  feet  upon 
an  Indian  princess,  as  its  only  fitting  footstool,  who' 
— Suddenly,  at  this  point  of  her  discourse,  the  Qu«en 
broke  off,  and  advancing  from  where  she  stood — she 
had  risen  from  her  seat  in  the  ardour  of  her  address 
— greeted  with  native  courtesy  and  grace  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  who,  in  company  with  others  of  their 
train,  we  now  saw  to  enter  the  apartments. 

The  company,  upon  this,  again  resolved  itself  into 
many  separate  groups,  and  returned  to  such  private 
topics  as  each  one  liked,  Zenobia  devoting  herself  to 
Yarro  and  Petronius. 

By  and  by,  at  the  striking  up  of  music,  we  moved 
to  another  apartment,  the  banqueting-hall — the  same 
Egyptian  room  in  which  I  had  before  partaken  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Eastern  Queen,  where  tables,  set 
out  with  the  most  lavish  magnificence  and  bending 
beneath  the  most  tempting  burdens,  awaited  our  ap- 
proach. A  fiood  of  light  was  poured  from  the  ceil- 
ing, and  reflected  back  again  from  the  jewelled  wine- 
cups  and  embossed  gold  of  Demetrius. 

But  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  this  sumptuous 
feast,     I  will  only  say,  that  the  Queen,  seated  be- 
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la  the  Roman  RmbMsadon,  gave  the  erening  to 
!•  And  what  with  the  frequent  cups  in  which 
pledged  them,  and  the  fascinating  charms  of  her 
itj  and  her  conTersation,  I  fear  there  was  but 
)  of  the  Roman  in  them  when  they  rose  to  de- 
In  this  more  peaceful  way  has  Zenobla  won 
inoes  and  cities,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  her 
lea.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XI. 


From  my  late  letters  to  Portia,  and  which  withoot 
doubt  you  have  before  this  read,  you  have  leamed 
with  certainty,  what  I  am  sure  the  eye  of  LadHt 
must  before  have  clearly  discerned,  my  love  of  tiM 
Princess  Julia.  I  haye  there  related  all  that  it  etii 
im])ort  my  friends  to  know.  The  greatest  eTent  of 
my  life — the  issues  of  which,  whether  they  are  to 
crown  me  with  a  felicity  the  gods  might  enTy,  or 
plunge  me  in  afflictions  divine  compassions  eonid 
not  assuage — I  haye  there  described  with  that  care- 
ful concern  for  your  fullest  information,  touching 
all  that  befals  me,  by  which  you  will  bear  me  testi- 
mony I  have  been  actuated  during  my  residence  in 
this  Eastern  capital. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  my  passion 
is  opposed  by  the  Queen.  It  was  in  the  same  apart- 
ment of  the  palace  where  I  first  saw  this  wonderful 
woman,  that  at  a  late  interview  with  her,  at  her  com- 
mand, I  was  enjoined  to  think  no  more  of  an  alliance 
with  her  house. 

I  was,  as  you  may  easily  imagine,  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed in  anticipation  of  an  interview  with  such  a 
persoD,  on  such   an  occasion.      Fausta  assured  me 
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bit  I  might  rely  upon  the  Queen'i  generosity,  and 
onld  look  to  receive  only  the  most  courteous  recep- 
lon,  whatever  her  decision  might  he  on  my  suit.  *  I 
Bar  greatly  for  your  success/  said  she,  *  hut  pray  the 
'ods  hoth  for  your  and  the  Princess'  sake  my  fears 
nay  not  come  true.  Julia  livea  in  her  afiTections — 
he  cannot,  like  me,  hecome  part  of  the  world  abroad, 
nd  doubly  live  in  its  various  action.  She  loves  Ze- 
lobia  indeed  with  the  truest  affection,  but  she  has 
liven  her  heart  to  you,  Lucius,  and  disappointment 
lere  would  feed  upon  her  very  life.  She  ought  not 
o  be  denied.  She  cannot  bear  it.  Yet  Zenobia, 
levoured  by  ambition,  and  holding  so  little  sympathy 
dth  human  hearts  in  their  mutual  loves — all  the 
forld  to  them — may  deny  her,  nor  ever  half  conceive 
he  misery  she  will  inflict  upon  a  being  she  loves  and 
»ven  reveres.  Press  your  cause,  Lucius,  with  a 
nanly  boldness.     The  gods  succeed  you.' 

The  Queen  received  me  graciously,  but  with  a 
Ixed  and  almost  severe  countenance.  She  expressed 
lerself  obliged  to  me  for  the  early  knowledge  of 
Yhat  otherwise  she  had  not  so  much  as  suspected. 
Living  myself,'  said  she,  *  far  above  any  dependence 
ipon  love  for  my  happiness,  I  am  not  prone  to  see 
;he  affection  in  others.  The  love  which  fastens  upon 
>bject8  because  they  are  worthy,  I  can  understand 
sind  honour.  But  that  mad  and  blind  passion,  which 
loves  only  because  it  will  love,  which  can  render  no 
reason  for  its  existence  but  a  hot  and  capricious 
fancy,  I  have  had  no  experience  of  in  my  own  heart, 
and  where  1  see  it  I  have  no  feeling  for  it  but  one  of 
disapprobation  or  contempt.  If  it  be  but  the  beauty 
of  Julia  which  has  bewitched  thy  fancy,  Roman, 
amuse  thyself  with  a  brief  tour  of  pleaAut^i^  ^\VVv«t  \a 
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Antioch  or  Alexandria,  and  other  objecti  will  greet 
thee,  and  soon  drire  her  from  thy  thoughts/ 

I  assured  her  that  my  regard  was  not  of  this  kind ; 
that  indeed  her  transcendent  beauty  had  first  won  mei 
but  that  other  qualities  retained  me ;  that  the  bond 
which  held  me  was  as  much  friendship  as  lore,  and  I 
might  say  as  much  rcTerence  as  friendship. 

'  The  grenter  the  pity,  Roman,'  rejoined  the  Queen, 
in  a  Toice  somewhat  stem,  but  yet  melancholy,  *  the 
greater  the  pity.  In  truth  I  had  hoped  thine  was  bat 
the  lore  of  the  painted  image,  and  might  without  pmln 
be  transferred  to  another,  painted  but  as  welL  Tet, 
had  I  reflected  upon  the  sentiments  I  hare  heard  from 
thee,  I  might  ha^e  judged  thee  nobler.  But,  Fiaoy 
this  must  not  be.  Were  I  to  look  only  to  myself  and 
Julia,  I  might  well  be  pleased  with  a  tie  that  bound 
us  to  one  whom  I  hare  so  weighty  reasons  to  respect 
and  honour.  But  to  do  this  I  have  no  right.  I  am 
not  my  own,  but  the  State's.  Julia  is  no  daughter  of 
mine,  but  the  property  of  Palmyra.  Marriage  is  one 
of  the  chief  bonds  of  nations  as  of  families.  Were  it 
not  a  crime  in  me,  with  selfish  regard  to  my  own  or 
my  daughter's  pleasure,  to  bestow  her  upon  a  private 
citizen  of  whatever  worth,  when,  espousing  her  to 
some  foreign  prince,  a  province  or  a  kingdom  may  be 
won  or  saved  ?  * 

*  But,'  I  ventured  to  remark,  *  are  the  hearts  of 
princes  and  princesses  to  be  bartered  away  for  power 
or  territory  P  are  the  affections  to  be  bought  and  soldf 
Is  the  question  of  happiness  to  be  no  question  in  their 
case?* 

'Bjr  DO  means  the  principal  one.  It  is  not  necet- 
8ari!jr  a  s&cri&cef  but  if  necesaarj  l\\e  sacrifice  must  be 
jnade.  The  world  enyics  the\ol  ol  \Xio«fc  'w^wi  %\\.  ^i.^*^ 
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nonet.  But  the  teat  it  not  without  its  thorns.  It 
leme  all  summer  with  them.  But  upon  whom  burst 
ore  storms,  or  charged  with  redder  fury  P  They 
em  to  the  unreflecting  mind  to  be  the  only  inde- 
>ndent — ^while  they  are  the  slaves  of  all.  The  pro- 
serous  citizen  may  link  himself  and  his  children  when 
id  with  whom  he  likes,  and  none  may  gainsay  him. 
[e  has  but  to  look  to  himself  and  his  merest  whim. 
be  royal  family  must  go  and  ask  his  leave.  My 
lUdren  are  more  his  than  mine.  And  if  it  be  his 
easure  and  preference  that  my  daugliters  ally  them- 
lives  to  an  Indian  or  a  Roman  prince,  his  will  is 
>ne,  not  mine — his  is  the  gain,  mine  the  loss.  And 
ere  it  Just  that,  when  by  Joining  hands  though  nut 
)arts  two  nations  could  be  knit  together  in  amity, 
«  royal  house  should  refuse  the  sacriflce  P  Roman, 
live  for  Palmyra.  I  have  asked  of  the  gods  my 
lildren,  not  for  my  own  pleasure,  but  for  Palmyra's 
ke.  I  should  give  the  lie  to  my  whole  life,  to  every 
ntiment  I  have  harboured  since  that  day  I  gave 
yself  to  the  royal  Odenatus,  were  I  now  to  bestow 
pon  a  private  citisen  her,  through  whom  we  have  so 
ng  looked  to  ally  ourselves  by  a  new  and  stronger 
>nd  to  some  neighbouring  kingdom.  Julia,  Roman 
-you  have  seen  her,  you  know  her,  you  can  appre- 
ate  her  more  than  human  qualities — Julia  is  the 
(stined  bride  of  Hormisdas.  By  her,  on  Sapor's 
»ath,  do  we  hope  to  bind  together,  by  chains  never 
be  afterward  sundered,  Persia  and  Palmyra,  who, 
en  leagued  by  interest  and  affection,  may  as  one 
ngdom  stand  up  with  the  more  hope  against  the 
erwhelming  force  of  Rome.  Were  I  Justified  to 
rego  this  advantage  for  any  private  reason  P  Can 
>u  doubt,  were  I  not  oonatrained  to  aot  otbAt^^ai^^ 
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whether  I  should  prefer  some  nobleman  of  Palmyn, 
or  thee,  that  so  I  might  erer  dwell  within  the 
charmed  influence  of  one,  from  whom  to  part  will  be 
like  the  pang  of  death  V 

*  But  the  princess/ — I  again  urged. 

*  That  is  scarcely  a  question/  she  rejoined.  <  She 
may  be  a  sacrifice ;  but  it  will  be  upon  her  conntij's 
altar.  How  many  of  our  braTe  soldiers,  how  many  of 
our  great  officers,  with  devoted  patriotism  throw  away 
their  lives  for  their  country!  Tou  will  not  say  that 
this  is  done  for  the  paltry  recompense,  which  at  best 
scarce  shields  the  body  from  the  icy  winds  of  winter, 
or  the  scorching  rays  of  summer.  And  shall  not  a 
daughter  of  the  royal  house  stand  ready  to  encounter 
the  hardships  of  a  throne,  the  dangers  of  a  Persian 
court,  and  the  terrors  of  a  royal  husband,  especially 
when  by  doing  so,  fierce  and  bloody  wars  maybe  stayed, 
and  nations  brought  into  closer  unity  P  I  know  but 
little  of  Hormisdas ;  report  speaks  well  of  him«  But 
were  it  much  less  that  I  know,  and  were  report  yet 
less  favourable,  it  were  not  enough  to  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.  Palmyra  married  to  Persia,  through 
Julia  married  to  Hormisdas,  is  that  upon  which  I  and 
my  people  dwelL' 

<  Better  a  thousand  times,'  I  then  said,  '  to  be  bom 
to  the  lot  of  the  humblest  peasant — a  slave's  is  no 
worse.' 

*  Upon  love's  calendar,'  said  the  Queen,  <  so  it  it. 
But  have  I  not  freely  admitted,  Roman,  the  depend- 
ency— nay,  slavery— of  a  royal  house?  It  would 
grieve  my  mother's  heart,  I  need  scarce  assure  thee, 
were  Julia  unhappy.  But  grief  to  me  might  bring 
joy  to  two  kingdoms.' 

J  theD  could  not  but  urge  the  claims  of  my  own 
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fiunily,  and  that  by  a  more  |>owerful  and  honoured 
one  ihe  could  not  ally  herself  to  Rome ;  and  might 
not  national  interest  be  as  well  promoted  by  such 
a  bond,  as  by  one  with  the  remoter  East?  I  was 
the  friend,  too,  of  Aurelian,  much  in  his  confidence 
and  regard. 

Zenobia  paused,  and  was  for  a  few  moments  bu- 
ried in  thought.  A  faint  smile  for  the  first  time 
played  over  her  features  as  she  said  in  reply,  *  I  wish 
for  your  sake  and  Julia's  it  could  be  so.  But  it  is  too 
late.  Borne  is  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Palmyra — she 
cannot  be  turned  aside.  Aurclian  for  worlds  would 
not  lose  the  glory  of  subduing  the  East.  Tlie  greater 
need  of  haste  in  seeking  a  union  with  Persia.  Were 
Sapor  dead  to-day,  to-morrow  an  embassy  should 
start  for  Ecbatana.  But  think  not,  Piso,  I  harbour 
ill-will  toward  you,  or  hold  your  offer  in  contempt. 
A  Queen  of  the  East  might  not  disdain  to  join  hersolf 
to  a  family  whose  ancestors  were  like  yours.  That 
Piso  who  was  once  the  rival,  and  in  power — not  in- 
deed in  virtue — the  equal  of  the  great  Germauicus, 
and  looked,  not  without  show  of  reason,  to  the  seat 
of  Tiberius ;  and  he  who  so  many  years  and  with 
such  honour  reigned  over  the  city  its  unequalled  go- 
Tcmor ;  and  thou  the  descendant  and  companion  of 
princes — an  alliance  with  such  miglit  well  bo  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  with  even  crowned  heads.  And  it 
may  well  be,  seeing  the  steps  by  which  many  an 
emperor  of  Rome  has  climbed  upon  his  precarious 
seat,  that  the  coming  years  may  behold  thee  in  the 
place  which  Aurelian  fills,  and,  were  I  to  pleasure 
thee  in  thy  request,  Julia  empress  of  the  worli  !  The 
vision  dazzles !     But  it  cannot  be.     It  woull  be  sad 
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recreancy  to  my  most  sacred  duty,  were  I,  lalliag  la 
love  with  a  dream,  to  forsake  a  great  reality.' 

*  I  may  not  then — '  I  began. 

*  No,  Piso,  you  may  not  even  hope.  I  hart  n*- 
soned  with  you  because  I  honour  you.  But  think 
not  that  I  hesitate  or  waver.  Julia  can  nerer  1m 
yours.  She  it  the  daughter  of  the  state,  and  to  a 
state  must  be  espoused.  Seek  not,  therefore,  any 
more  to  deepen  the  place  which  you  hold  in  her 
affections.  Canst  thou  not  be  a  friend,  and  leave 
the  lover  out?  Friendship  is  a  sentiment  worthy 
godlike  natures,  and  is  the  true  sweetener  of  the  eap 
of  life.  Lore  is  at  best  but  a  bitter  sweet;  and, 
when  sweetest,  it  is  the  friendship  mingled  with  it 
that  makes  it  so.  Lore,  too,  wastes  away  with  yean. 
Friendship  is  eternal.  It  rests  upon  qualities  that 
are  a  part  of  the  soul.  The  witchery  of  the  outward 
image  helps  not  to  make  it,  nor  heing  lost  as  it  is 
with  age,  can  dissolve  it.  Friendship  agrees,  too, 
with  ambition,  while  love  is  its  most  dreaded  rivaL 
Need  I  point  to  Antony  ?  If,  Piso,  thou  wonldst 
live  the  worthy  heir  of  thy  great  name — if  thou 
wouldst  build  for  thyself  a  thione  in  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  admit  friendship,  but  bar  out  love.  And  I 
trust  to  hear  that  thou  are  great  in  Rome,  greater 
even  than  thine  ancestor  Galba's  adopted  son.  Aim 
at  even  the  highest,  and  the  arrow,  if  it  reach  it  not, 
will  hit  the  nearer.  When  thou  art  Cesar,  send  me 
an  embassy.     Then  perhaps — ' 

She  closed  with  that  radiant  smile  that  subdues  all 
to  her  will,  her  manner  at  the  same  time  giTing  n.e 
to  understand  that  the  conversation  wus  ended,  her 
own  sentence  being  left  playfully  unfinished. 
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I  urged  not  niBny  thingi  which  you  may  well  sup- 
poM  it  came  into  my  mind  to  do»  for  I  neither  wiihed, 
nor  did  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  right,  at  an  hour  of  so 
much  public  inquietude,  to  say  aught  to  add  to  the 
burden  already  weighing  upon  her.  Besides,  it  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  when  within  so  short  a  time  great 
public  changes  may  take  place,  and  the  relations  of 
parties  be  so  essentially  altered,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  giYC  utterance  to  sentiments  which  the 
lapse  of  a  brief  period  might  show  to  have  been  un- 
necessary and  unwise.  I  may  also  add  that  the  pre- 
sence of  this  great  woman  is  so  imposing — she  seems, 
in  the  Tery  nature  and  form  the  gods  have  giren  her, 
to  moTC  so  far  above  the  rest  of  her  kind,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  both  to  say  much  of  what  I  had 
intended  to  say,  and  to  express  what  I  did  say  with 
the  ease  and  propriety  which  are  common  to  me  on 
ordinary  or  other  extraordinary  occasions.  They  are 
few,  I  belieye,  who  possess  themselYos  fully  in  her 
presence.     Even  Longinus  confesses  a  restraint. 

It  is  even  as  I  apprehended,'  said  Fausta,  as  I 
communicated  to  her  the  result  of  my  interview  with 
the  Queen.  *  I  know  her  heart  to  have  been  set  upon 
a  foreign  alliance  by  marriage  with  Julia,  and  that 
she  has  been  looking  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
time  when  her  daughters  should  be  of  an  age  to  add 
in  this  way  new  strength  to  the  kingdom.  I  rather 
hoped  than  had  faith,  that  she  would  listen  to  your 
proposals.  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  earnestness  of 
the  princess,  with  the  Queen's  strong  affection  for 
her,  together  with  the  weight  of  your  family  and 
name,  might  prevail.  But  then  I  have  asked  myself 
if  it  were  reasonable  to  indulge  such  a  hope.  Th« 
Queen  is  right  in  stating  as  she  did  her  dependenc«^ 
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in  Bome  sort,  upon  the  people.  It  is  they,  m  well  u 
she,  who  are  looking  forward  to  this  Feitiaii  mar- 
riage. I  know  not  what  discontents  would  break  out 
were  Hormisdas  postponed  to  Piso— Persia  to  Borne* 
My  position,  Lucius,  I  think  a  sadder  one  than  Ze- 
nohia's.  I  love  Julia  as  dearly  as  Zenobia,  and  yoa 
a  great  deal  more  than  Zenobia  does,  and  would  ftln 
see  you  happy ;  and  yet  I  love  Palmyra  I  dare  not 
say  how  much — nor  that,  if  by  such  an  act  good 
might  come  to  my  country,  I  could  almost  with  that 
Julia  should  Uyo  in  Persia. 

I  hare  within  me  a  better  ground  of  hope  than  if 
guessed  either  by  the  Queen  or  Fausta,  but  yet  can 
name  it  not.  I  mention  this  to  you,  and  past  to  other 
things. 

The  city  has  to-day  been  greatly  moved,  owing  to 
the  expected  audience  of  our  ambassadors  before  the 
council,  and  their  final  answer.  The  streets  are 
thronged  with  multitudes  not  engaged  in  the  active 
affairs  of  traffic,  but  standing  in  larger  or  smaller 
crowds  talking,  and  hearing  or  telling  news,  as  it 
arrives  from  the  palace  or  from  abroad* 

The  die  is  cast.  The  ambassadors  are  dismissed. 
The  decision  of  the  council  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  senate,  and  Yarro  and  Petronius  have  with  their 
train  departed  from  the  city.  War  therefore  is  begun* 
For  it  was  the  distinct  language  of  the  embassy,  that 
no  other  terms  need  be  proposed,  nor  would  be  ao- 
cepted,  beside  those  offered  by  them.  None  others 
have  been  offered  on  the  part  of  Palmyra.  And  the 
ambassadors  have  been  delayed  rather  to  avoid  the 
0b»rg9  oi  unreaftonable  precipitancy,  than  in  the 
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Mlef  that  the  puhlio  mind  would  incline  to  or  permit 
mj  reply  more  moderate  than  that  which  they  have 
borne  baclL  to  the  emperor. 

It  is  understood  that  Aurelian,  with  an  army  per- 
fectly equipped,  stands  waiting,  ready  to  start  for  Asia 
on  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  or  their  couriers. 
From  your  last  letters  I  gather  as  much.  How,  again 
I  ask — as  I  have  often  asked  both  myself  and  the 
principal  persons  here — ^how  is  it  possible  there  should 
be  but  one  issue  to  this  contest  P  Yet  from  language 
which  I  heard  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Queen,  there  is  a  mad  confidence, 
that  after  a  battle  or  two  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  which  they  shall  conquer  as  always  iiere- 
tofore,  an  advantageous  peace  will  end  tlie  contest. 
In  the  senate,  scarce  a  voice  was  raised  for  conces- 
sion ;  its  mere  mention  was  enough  to  bring  down 
the  most  bitter  charges  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  a 
Roman  leaning,  a  sordid  regard  to  the  interests  of 
commerce  over  those  of  honour,  a  poor  and  low- 
minded  spirit.  Such  as  had  courage  to  lift  up  a 
warning  voice  were  soon  silenced  by  tlie  universal 
clamour  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  althougii  the  war 
was  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  king^ 
dom,  men  inferior  to  none  of  those  who  have  come 
more  especially  within  my  notice,  and  whom  I  have 
named  to  you,  yet  it  is  termed  a  unanimous  decision, 
and  so  will  be  reported  at  Rome. 

The  simple  truth  is  however  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  very  few,  there  is  no  independent  judg- 
ment in  Pulmyra,  on  great  national  questions.  The 
Queen  is  all  in  all.  She  is  queen,  council  and  senate. 
Here  are  the  forms  of  a  republican  deliberation,  with 
the  reality  of  a  despotic  will.    Not  that  Zenobla  U  s. 
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despotic  prince,  in  any  bad  sense  of  tlie  tstm,  hnk 
being  of  so  exalted  a  character,  mling  with  such  equitj 
and  wisdom — moreover  having  created  the  kingdom 
by  her  own  unrivalled  energies  and  genius,  it  hu  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  people  to  defer  to  her  in  all 
things;  their  confidence  and  love  are  so  deep  and  fer- 
vent, that  they  have  no  will  nor  power  now,  I  believe, 
to  oppose  her  in  any  measure  she  might  propose.  The 
city  and  country  of  Palmyra  proper  are  her  property 
in  as  real  a  sense  as  my  five  hundred  slaves,  on  my 
Tiburtine  farm,  are  mine.  Nor  is  it  very  much  other' 
wise  with  many  of  the  nearer  allied  provinces.  The 
same  enthusiasm  pervades  them.  Her  watchfulness 
over  their  interests,  her  impartiality,  her  personal 
oversight  of  them  by  means  of  the  frequent  passages 
she  makes  among  them,  have  all  contributed  to  knit 
them  to  her  by  the  closest  ties.  With  the  more  remote 
portions  of  the  empire  it  is  very  different,  and  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  but  slight  causes  to  divide 
from  their  allegiance  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor. 

How  is  not  this  rash-iess,  this  folly,  to  be  deplored! 
Could  the  earl}  counsels  of  Longinus  have  been  but 
heeded,  all  had  been  welL  But  he  is  now  as  much 
devoted  to  the  will  and  interests  of  Zenobia  as  any  in 
the  kingdom,  and  lends  all  the  energies  of  his  great 
mind  to  the  promotion  of  her  cause.  He  said  truly, 
that  he,  like  others,  is  but  a  slave  yoked  to  her  car. 
His  opinion  now  is,  that  no  concessions  would  avail 
to  preserve  the  independent  existence  of  Palmyra. 
The  question  lies  between  war  and  a  voluntary  de- 
scent to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  Nothing 
less  than  that  will  satisfy  the  ambition  and  the  pride 
of  Borne,     The  first  step  may  be  such  as  th^t  pro- 
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posed  by  Varro— the  lopping  off  of  the  late-conqucred 
proTincesi  learing  Zenobia  the  city,  the  circumjacent 
territory!  and  Byria.  But  a  second  step  would  soon 
follow  the  firstf  and  the  foot  of  Anrelian  would  plant 
Itself  npon  the  neck  of  Zenobia  herself.  This  he  felt 
assured  of,  both  from  obserratlon  upon  the  Roman 
character  and  history,  npon  the  personal  character  of 
Aurellan,  and  from  priTate  advices  from  Rome.  He 
is  now  accordingly  the  moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
going  with  all  his  heart  and  mind  into  every  measure 
of  the  Queen. 


I  am  Just  returned  from  a  singular  adventure.  My 
band  trembles  as  I  write.  I  had  laid  down  my  pen 
and  gone  forth  npon  my  Arab,  aooompanied  by  Milo, 
to  refresh  and  invigorate  my  frame  after  our  late  ca- 
rousal— shall  I  term  it  ? — at  the  palace.  I  took  my 
way,  as  I  often  do,  to  the  Long  Portico,  that  I  might 
again  look  upon  its  faultless  beauty,  and  watch  the 
changing  crowds.  Turning  from  that,  I  then  amused 
my  vacant  mind  by  posting  myself  where  I  could 
overlook,  as  if  I  were  indeed  the  builder  or  superin- 
tendent, the  labourers  upon  the  column  of  Aurelian. 
I  became  at  length  particularly  interested  in  the 
efforts  of  a  huge  elephant,  who  was  employed  in 
dragging  up  to  the  foundations  of  the  column,  so  that 
they  might  be  fastened  to  machines  to  be  then  hoisted 
to  their  place,  enormous  blocks  of  marble.  He  was 
a  noble  animal,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  far  more 
than  common  sise  and  strength.  Tet  did  not  his 
utmost  endeavours  appear  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
those  who  drove  him,  and  who  plied  without  mercy 
the  barbed  scourges  which  they  bore.  His  temper 
at  length  gave  way.     He  was  chained  to  a  mass  of 
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rock,  which  it  was  eridexitly  beyond  lilt  power  to 
move.  It  required  the  united  strength  of  two  at  iMit 
But  this  was  nothing  to  his  inhiunan  masten.  Tbey 
ceased  not  to  urge  him  with  cries  and  blowa.  Ont 
of  them  at  length,  transported  by  that  insane  fiuy 
which  seises  the  Tulg^  when  their  will  is  not  done  1^ 
the  brute  creation,  laid  hold  upon  a  long  lance^  ter- 
minated with  a  sharp  iron  goad,  long  aa  my  awoidi 
and  rushing  upon  the  beast,  droye  it  into  bis  hinder 
part.  At  that  yery  moment  the  chariot  of  the  QneeDi 
containing  Zenobia  herself,  Julia,  and  the  other  piin^ 
cesses,  came  suddenly  against  the  column,  on  ite  way 
to  the  palace.  I  made  eyery  possible  sign  to  the 
charioteer  to  turn  and  fly.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
infuriated  monster  snapped  the  chains  that  held  him 
to  the  stone,  at  a  single  bound,  as  the  iron  entered 
him,  and  trampling  to  death  one  of  his  dxiyei% 
dashed  forward  to  wreak  his  veangeance  upon  the 
first  object  that  should  come  in  his  way.  That,  to 
the  universal  terror  and  distraction  of  the  now  scat* 
tered  and  flying  crowds,  was  the  chariot  of  the  Queen. 
Her  mounted  guards,  at  the  first  onset  of  the  mad- 
dened animal,  putting  their  horses  to  their  speed,  by 
quick  leaps  escaped.  The  horses  attached  to  the 
chariot,  springing  forward  to  do  the  same,  urged  by 
the  lash  of  the  charioteer,  were  met  by  the  elephant 
with  straightened  trunk  and  tail,  who,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  wreathed  his  proboscis  round  the  neck 
of  the  first  he  encountered,  and  wrenching  him  firom 
s  harness,  whirled  him  aloft  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground.  This  I  saw  was  the  moment  to  saye  the  life 
of  the  Queen,  if  it  was  indeed  to  be  sayed.  Snatch- 
ing from  a  flying  soldier  his  long  spear,  and  knowing 
well  the  temper  of  my  horse,  I  ran  upon  the  monster 
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ns  he  disengaged  his  Irunk  from  the  crushed  and 
dying  Arabian  for  a  new  assault,  and  drove  it  with 
unerring  aim  into  his  eye,  and  through  that  opening 
on  into  the  brain.  He  fell  as  if  a  bolt  from  hearen 
had  struck  him.  The  terrified  and  struggling  horses 
of  the  chariot  were  secured  by  the  now  returning 
crowds,  and  the  Queen  and  the  princesses  relieved 
from  the  peril  which  was  so  imminent,  and  had 
blanched  with  terror  every  cheek  but  Zenobia's. 
She  had  stood  the  while,  I  was  told — there  being 
no  exertion  which  she  could  make — watching  with 
eager  and  intense  gase  my  movements,  upon  which 
she  felt  that  their  safety,  perhaps  their  lives,  de- 
pended. 

It  all  passed  in  a  moment.  Soon  as  I  drew  out 
my  spear  from  the  dying  animal,  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  populace.  Surely, 
at  that  moment  I  was  the  greatest,  at  least  the  most 
fortunate,  man  in  Palmyra.  These  approving  shouts, 
but  still  more  the  few  words  uttered  by  Zenobia  and 
Julia,  were  more  than  recompense  enough  for  the 
small  service  I  had  performed ;  especially,  however, 
the  invitation  of  the  Queen : 

<  But  come,  noble  Piso,  leave  not  the  work  half 
done ;  we  need  now  a  protector  for  the  remainder  of 
the  way.  Ascend,  if  you  will  do  us  such  pleasure, 
and  Join  us  to  the  palace/ 

I  needed  no  repeated  urging,  but  taking  the  offered 
seat — whereupon  new  acclamations  went  up  from 
the  now  augmented  throngs — I  was  driTcn,  as  I 
conceived,  in  a  sort  of  triumph  to  the  palace,  where 
passing  an  hour,  which  it  seems  to  me  held  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  have  now  returned  to  I 
my  apartment,  and  relate  what  has  happened  fox  ^^wa  I 
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entertainment.     Ton  will  not  wonder  that  for  I 
reasons  my  hand  trembles,  and  my  letten  an  not 
formed  witii  their  accustomed  exactneaa. 

Again  I  am  interrupted.  What  can  be  the  meuH 
ing  of  the  noise  and  running  to  and  fro  which  I  hearP 
Some  one  with  a  quick,  light  foot  approachet. 

It  is  now  night.  The  palace  is  asleep,  but  I  taka 
again  my  pen  to  tell  you  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  dear  object  for  which  I  haye  wandered  to  this 
distant  spot.     Culpumius  is  arriTed ! 

The  quick,  light  foot  by  which  I  was  disturbed  was 
Fausta's.  I  knew  it,  and  sprang  to  t'^e  door.  She 
met  me  with  her  bright  and  glowing  countenance 
bursting  with  expression.  'Calpumius!'  said  she, 
<  your  brother  I  is  here' — and  seising  my  hand,  drew 
me  to  the  apartment  where  he  sat  by  the  ride  of 
Gracchus  ;  Isaac,  with  his  inseparable  pack,  standing 
near. 

I  need  not,  as  I  cannot,  describe  our  meeting.  It 
was  the  meeting  of  brothers — ^yet  of  strangers-— and  a 
confusion  of  wonder,  curiosity,  yague  expectation, 
and  doubt,  possessed  the  soul  of  each.  I  trust  and 
belieye,  that  notwithstanding  the  different  political 
bias  which  sways  each,  the  ancient  ties  which  bound 
us  together  as  brothers  will  again  unite  us.  The 
countenance  of  Calpumius,  though  dark  and  almost 
stem  in  its  general  expression,  yet  unbends  and  re- 
laxes frequently  and  suddenly,  in  a  manner  that  im- 
presses you  forcibly  with  an  inward  humanity  aa  the 
presiding  though  often  concealed  quality  of  hia  na- 
ture. I  can  trace  faintly  the  features  which  haye 
been  stamped  upon  my  memory — and  the  form  too— 
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chiefly  by  the  reeoUected  scene  of  that  bright  morn- 
ing, when  he  with  our  elder  brother  and  yenerable 
parent  gave  me  each  a  last  embrace,  as  they  started 
for  the  tents  of  Valerian.  A  warmer  climate  has 
deepened  the  olive  of  his  complexion,  and  at  the 
same  time  added  brilliabcy  to  an  eye  by  nature  soft 
as  a  woman's.  His  Persian  dress  increases  greatly 
the  effect  of  his  rare  beauty,  yet  I  heartily  wish  it 
dff,  as  it  contributes  more,  I  believe,  than  the  lapse  of 
BO  many  years  to  separate  us.  He  will  not  seem  and 
feel  as  a  brother  till  he  returns  to  the  costume  of 
his  native  land.  How  great  this  power  of  mere  dress 
is  upon  our  affections  and  our  regard,  you  can  your- 
self bear  witness,  when  those  who  parted  from  you  to 
travel  in  foreign  countries  have  returned  metamor- 
phosed into  Greeks,  Egyptians,  or  Persians,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashions  that  have  struck  their  foolish 
fancies.  The  assumed  and  foreign  air  chills  the  un- 
travelled  heart  as  it  greets  them.  They  are  no  longer 
the  same.  However  the  reason  may  strive  to  over- 
come what  seems  the  mere  prejudice  of  a  wayward 
nature,  we  strive  in  vain — nature  will  be  uppermost 
— and  many,  many  times  have  I  seen  the  former 
friendships  break  away  and  perish. 

I  could  not  but  be  alive  to  the  general  justness  of 
the  comparison  instituted  by  Isaac,  between  Calpur- 
nius  and  Julia.  There  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. The  very  same  likeness  in  kind  that  we  so 
often  observe  between  a  brother  and  sister — such  as 
we  have  often  remarked  in  our  nephew  and  niece, 
Drusus  and  Lavinia-^whose  dress  being  changed, 
and  they  are  changed.     . 

No  sooner  had  I  greeted  and  welcomed  my  brother, 
VOi  .   II.  \) 
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than  I  turned  to  Isaac  and  saluted  him,  I  am  per- 
suaded with  scarcely  less  cordiality. 

*  I  sincerely  hless  the  ^ds/  said  I,  *  that  yoa  hm 
escaped  the  perils  of  two  such  passages  through  the 
desert,  and  are  safe  in  Palmyra.  May  every  wish  of 
your  heart,  concerning  your  heloved  JemaaleiBt  he 
accomplished.  In  the  keeping  of  Demetrlos  wOl 
you  find  not  only  the  single  talent  agreed  upon  in 
case  you  returned,  hut  the  two  which  were  to  Be 
paid  had  you  perished.  One  such  tempeai  upon  the 
desert,  escaped,  is  more  and  worse  than  death  itself 
met  softly  upon  one's  hed.' 

*  Now,  JehoTah  he  praised,'  ejaculated  Isaac,  *  who 
himself  has  moTed  thy  heart  to  this  grace  !  Israel 
'Will  feel  this  hounty  through  erery  limh,  it  will  he  to 
her  as  the  oil  of  life.' 

*  And  my  deht,*  said  Calpumius,' is  greater  yet,  and 
should  in  reason  he  more  largely  paid.  Through 
the  hands  of  Demetrius  I  will  discharge  it.' 

*  We  are  all  hound  to  you,'  said  Fausta,  *  more  thin 
words  can  tell  or  money  pay.' 

*  You  owe  n>ore  than  you  are  perhaps  aware  of  to 
the  rhetoric  of  Isaac/  added  Calpumius.  *  Had  it 
not  heen  for  the  faithful  zeal  and  cunning  of  your 
messenger  in  his  arguments  not  less  than  his  con- 
trivances, I  l)ad  hardly  now  heen  sitting  within  the 
walls  of  Palmyra.' 

<  But  then  again,  nohle  Roman,'  said  Isaac,  <  to  he 
honest,  I  ought  to  say  what  I  said  not — for  it  had 
not  then  occiured — in  my  letter  to  thy  hrother,  how 
hy  my  indiscretion  I  had  nearly  hrought  upon  myself 
the  wrath,  even  unto  death,  of  a  foul  Persian  moh, 
end  so  sealed  thy  fate  together  with  my  own.    Te 
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Mffd  cfonbtlett  of  Manes  the  Fenltii,  who 
Imtelf  tome  great  one,  and  tent  of  God  P  It 
led  abroad  ere  I  left  Palmyra,  that  for  failing 
di-boaated  attempt  to  work  a  cure  by  miracle 
e  Prinee  Hormitdas,  he  had  been  strangled 
r  of  Sapor.  Had  he  done  so,  his  lore  of 
dug  had  at  length  fallen  upon  a  proper  ol:r)ect, 
hild  of  Satan.     But,  as  I  can  testify,  his  end 

■uch,  and  is  not  yet.  He  still  walks  the 
tisoning  the  air  he  breathes,  and  deluding  the 
men.  Him  I  encountered  one  day,  the  Tery 
id  despatched  thy  letter,  in  the  streets  of  £c- 

dogged  at  the  heels  by  his  twelve   ragged 

dragging  along  their  thin  and  bloodless 
hat  seemed   each   step   ready   to   giye  way 

the  weight,  little  as  it  was,  they  had  to  bear, 
aster,  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  a  reformer, 
>th  he  holds  himself,  stalked  by  at  their  head, 

the  admiration  of  the  besotted  people  by 
t  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  wise  saws  which 
>w  and  then  he  let  drop  for  the  edification  of 
heard.  Some  of  these  sayings  fell  upon  my 
I  who  was  I,  to  hear  them  and  not  speak  P 
-  know  that  this  false  prophet  has  made  it 

to  bring  into  one  the  Magian  and  Chris- 
»erstition8,  so  that  by  such  incongruous  and 
oixture  he  might  feed  the  disciples  of  those 
ely-sundered  religions,  retaining,  as  he  fool- 
ped,  enough  of  the  faith  of  each  to  satisfy  all 
>uld  receive  the  compound.  In  doing  this 
cast  dirt  upon  the  religion  of  the  Jew,  blas- 
ily  teaching  that  our  sacred  books  are  the 
r  the  author  of  evili  while  those  of  Christ 
he  author  of  good.    YTUVi  mot<6  xtv\^\\.  \fi»aX 
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be  confessed,  than  wiedom,  seeing  where  I 
why  I  was  there,  I  resisted  this  father  of 
withstood  him  to  his  face.  <  Who  art  thou,  1 
phpmer,'  I  said,  *  that  takest  away  the  < 
breaking  into  twain  that  which  is  infinite  ax 
sible  ?  Who  art  thou  to  tread  into  the  dust 
of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  the  prophets, 
their  words,  uttered  by  the  spirit  of  JehoTi 
great  enemy  of  mankind  ?  I  wonder,  peo]) 
batana,  that  the  thunders  of  God  sleep*  ti 
him  not  to  the  earth  as  a  rebel — nay,  that  i 
cleavet  not  beneath  him  and  swalloweth  hii 
as  (-nee  before  the  rebels  Korah,  Dathan,  i 
ram  ;*  and  much  more  in  the  same  mad  way, 
I  was  yet  speaking,  those  lean  and  hungry 
.    k  ,  of  his  set  upon  me  with  violence,  crying  on 

jy|'  I  me  as  a  Jew,  and  stirring  up  the  people,  ^ 

nothing  unwilling,  but  fell  upon  me,  and 
me  down,  dragged  me  to  a  gate  of  the  city,  : 
ing  me  out  as  I  had  been  a  dead  dog,  return 
selves  like  dogs  to  their  vomit — that  accurse 
Manicbcan  garbage.  I  believed  myself  fo 
while  surely  dead,  and  in  my  half-conscious  t 
shame  to  myself,  as  I  was  bound  to  do,  for  i 
in  the  affairs  of  Pagan  misbelievers — putting  t 
at  risk.  Through  the  compassion  of  an  Aral 
dwelling  without  the  walls,  I  was  restored  an 
— for  whose  sake  I  shall  ever  bless  the  Ishm 
doubt  not,  Roman,  while  I  lay  at  the  hut  of  t 
woman,  thou  thoughtest  me  a  false  man  ?' 

*  I  could  not  but  think  so,'  said  Calpumi 
after  the  strong  desire  of  escape  which  yoi 
length  kindled,   I  assure  you  I  heaped  cur 
jou  In  DO  stinted  measure.' 
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But  all  has  ended  well,  and  to  all  is  well/  lald 

lata ;  *  and  it  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect, 

AC,  that  you  should  stand  quietly  by  and  hear  the 

igion  of  your  fathers  traduced.     Tou  are  well  re- 

,rded  for  what  you  did  aud  suffered,  by  the  light  in 

lich  your  tribe  will  now  regard  you,  as  an  almost- 

artyr,  and  owing  to  no  want  of  will,  or  cndeaTour 

1  your  part,  that  almost  did  not  end  in  quite.  IIuu- 

ibal,  good   Isaac,  will  now  see  to  your  eutertain- 

aent.' 

•  One  word  if  it  please  you,'  said  Isaac,  *  before  I 
depart.  The  gentile  despises  the  Jew.  lie  charges 
upon  him  usury  and  extortion.  He  accuses  him  of 
aTarice.  He  believes  him  to  subsist  upon  the  very 
life-blood  of  whomsoever  he  can  draw  into  his  meshes. 
I  have  known  those  who  have  firm  faith  tiiat  the  Jew 
feeds  but  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian infants,  whom,  by  necromantic  power,  he  beguiles 
from  their  homes.  He  is  held  as  the  common  enemy 
of  man,  a  universal  robber,  whom  all  are  bound  to 
bate  and  oppress.  Reward  me  now  with  your  belief, 
better  than  even  the  two  gold  talents  I  have  earned, 
that  all  are  not  such.  This  is  the  charity,  and  all 
that  I  would  beg ;  and  I  beg  it  of  you,  for  that  I  love 
you  all,  and  would  have  your  esteem.  Believe  that 
in  the  Jew  there  is  a  heart  of  flesh  as  well  as  in  a 
dog.  Believe  that  some  noble  ambition  visits  his 
mind  as  well  as  yours.  Credit  it  not — it  is  against 
nature — that  any  tribe  of  man  is  what  you  make  the 
Jew.  Look  upon  me,  and  behold  the  emblem  of  my 
tribe.  What  do  you  see  ?  A  man  bent  with  yearr 
and  toil ;  this  ragged  tunic  his  richest  garb ;  his  fac 
worn  with  the  storms  of  all  climates;  a  wandere 
over  the  earth  ;  my  home-^Piso,  tliou  hast  seen  ll- 
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a  single  room,  with  my  good  dromedary'i  fnniitiiR 
for  my  bed  at  night,  and  my  seat  by  day ;  this  pack 
my  only  apparent  wealth.  Yet  here  hare  I  now  re- 
ceived two  gold  talents  of  Jerusalem! — ^what  most 
would  say  were  wealth  enough,  and  this  ia  not  tha 
tythe  of  that  which  I  possess.  What  then  f  Is  it 
for  that  I  lore  obscurity,  slavery,  and  a  beggar's  rai- 
ment, that  I  live  and  labour  thus,  when  my  wealth 
would  raise  me  to  a  prince's  state  ?  Or  is  ft  that  I 
love  to  sit  and  count  my  hoarded  gains?  Good 
friends,  for  such  you  are,  belieye  it  not.  Ton  have 
found  me  faithful  and  true  to  my  engagements ;  be- 
lieve my  word  also.  You  have  heard  of  Jerosalem, 
once  the  chief  city  of  the  East,  where  stood  the  great 
temple  of  our  faith,  and  which  was  the  very  heart  of 
our  nation,  and  you  know  how  it  was  beleaguered  by 
the  Romans,  and  its  very  foundations  rooted  up,  and 
her  inhabitants  driven  abroad  as  outcasts,  to  wander 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  everywhere  a  couDtr}» 
but  nowhere  a  home.  And  does  the  Jew,  think 
you,  sit  down  quietly  under  these  wrongs  ?  Trajan's 
reign  may  answer  that.  Is  there  no  patriotism  yet 
alive  in  the  bosom  of  a  Jew  ?  Will  every  other  tell 
and  die  for  his  country,  and  not  the  Jew  P  Believe 
me  again,  the  prayers  which  go  up  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  for  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  are  not 
fewer  than  those  which  go  up  for  Rome  or  Palmyra. 
And  their  deeds  are  not  less ;  for  every  prayer  there 
are  two  acts.  It  is  for  Jerusalem !  that  you  behold 
me  thus  in  rags,  and  yet  rich.  It  is  for  her  glory 
that  lam  the  servant  of  all  and  the  scorn  of  all,  that 
I  am  now  pinched  by  the  winters  of  Bysantium,  now 
scorched  by  the  heats  of  Asia,  and  buried  beneath 
the  sands  of  tlie  desert.     All  that  I  have  and  am  if 
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for  Jerusalem.  And  iu  telliug  you  of  myself,  I  have 
told  you  of  my  tribe.  What  we  do  and  are  is  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  our  country.  Friends,  the  hour 
of  our  redemption  draweth  nigh.  The  Messiah  treads 
in  the  steps  of  Zenobia!  and  wlieu  the  Eust  shall  be- 
hold the  disasters  of  Aurelian  — as  it  will — it  will  be* 
hold  the  restoration  of  that  empire,  which  is  destined 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  to  gather  to  itself  the  glory  and 
dominion  of  the  whole  earth.' 

Saying  tliese  words,  during  whicli  he  seemed  no 
longer  Isaac  the  Jew,  but  the  very  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity himself,  he  turned  and  took  his  departure. 

Long  and  earnest  conversation  now  ensued,  in 
which  we  received  from  Calpurnius  the  most  exact 
accounts  of  his  whole  manner  of  life  during  his  cap- 
tivity ;  of  his  early  sufTerini^H  and  disgraces,  and  his 
late  honours  and  elevation ;  and  gave  in  relum 
similar  details  conconiitt<:;  the  liiKtory  of  our  family 
and  of  Rome,  during  the  same  period  of  time.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  set  down  th'j  narrative  of  Calpur- 
nius. It  was  delivered  with  a  grace  which  I  can  by 
no  means  transfer  to  these  pnges.  I  trust  you  may 
one  day  hear  it  from  his  own  lips.  Neither  can  I 
tell  you  how  beautiful  it  was  to  see  Fausta  hanging 
upon  his  words,  with  a  devotion  that  made  her  in- 
sensible to  all  else — her  varying  colour  and  changing 
expression  showing  how  deeply  she  sympatljised  with 
the  narrator.  When  he  had  ended,  and  we  had  be- 
come weary  of  the  excitement  of  this  first  interview, 
Fausta  proposed  that  we  should  separate  to  meet 
again  at  supper.     To  this  we  agreed. 

According  to  the  proposal  of  Fausta,  we  were 
again,  soon  as  evening  had  come,  assembled  around 
the  table  of  the  princely  Gracchus. 


j^\tvd  cw  ^  V)  '*^*,vbo  vi*^  ^i  part  *  ^o«io*^        1 
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The  flgore  ii  a  oommon  one/  Cftlpumitu  answered, 
by  which  our  country  if  termed  a  parent,  and  we 
her  children.  Allow  it  Joet.  Do  I  owe  obedience 
to  an  nnjutt  or  tyrannical  parent  P  to  one  who  haa 
abandoned  me  in  helpleieneu  or  exposed  me  in  in- 
ISuiey  P     Are  not  the  natural  ties  then  sundered  ?' 

*  I  think  not,'  I  replied ;  *  no  proToeation  nor  in* 
Jury  can  Justify  a  parricidal  blow.  Our  parent  is  onr 
creator — in  some  tense  a  God  to  us.  The  tie  that 
binds  us  to  him  is  like  no  other  tie ;  to  do  it  Tioience, 
ii  not  only  a  wrong,  but  an  impiety.' 

I  cannot  think  so,'  he  rejoined.  <  A  parent  is  our 
creator,  not  so  much  for  our  good  as  his  own  pleasure. 
In  the  case  of  the  gods  this  is  reversed :  they  hare 
glTen  us  being  for  our  advantage,  not  theirs.  We  lie 
under  obligation  to  a  parent  tlien,  only  as  he  fulfils 
the  proper  duties  of  one.  When  he  ceases  to  be  rir^ 
tuous,  the  child  must  cease  to  respect.  When  be 
ceases  to  be  Just,  or  careful,  or  kind,  the  child  must 
cease  to  love.  And  from  whomsoever  else  then  the 
child  receives  the  treatment  becoming  a  parent,  that 
person  is  to  him  the  true  parent.  It  is  idle  to  be 
governed  by  names  rather  than  things ;  it  is  more,  it 
is  mischievous  and  injurious/ 

*  I  still  am  of  opinion,'  I  replied,  *  that  nature  has 
ordained  what  I  have  asserted  to  be  an  everlasting 
and  universal  truth,  by  the  instincts  which  she  has 
implanted.  All  men,  of  all  tribes,  have  united  in 
expressions  of  horror  against  him  who  does  violenod 
to  his  parents.  And  have  not  the  poets  truly  painted, 
when  they  have  set  before  us  the  parricide,  for  ever 
after  the  guilty  act,  pursued  by  the  Furies,  and  de- 
livered over  to  their  Judicial  tormentsP' 

*  All  instincts/  he  replied,  *  are  not  to  be  defended : 
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some  animals  deyonr  their  own  young  at  soon  m 
bonu  Vice  is  instinctiye.  If  it  be  instinetiTe  to 
honour,  and  love,  and  obey  a  Ticious  parenti  to  be 
unresisting  under  the  most  galling  oppression,  then  I 
say,  the  sooner  reason  usurps  the  place  of  instinett  the 
safer  for  mankind.  No  error  can  be  more  groat  or 
hurtful,  than  to  respect  vice  because  of  the  person  in 
whom  it  is  embodied,  even  though  that  person  be  a 
parent.  Vice  is  vice,  injustice  is  injustice,  wrong  is 
wrong,  wheresoever  they  are  found,  and  are  to  be 
detested  and  withstood.  But  I  might  admit  that  I 
am  in  an  error  here,  and  still  maintain  my  cause  by 
denying  the  justice  of  the  figure  by  which  our  coun- 
try is  made  our  parent,  and  our  obligationa  to  her 
made  to  rest  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  mere  fimcy, 
it  is  a  nullity,  unless  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that 
it  has  been  the  source  of  great  mischieft  to  the  world, 
in  which  case  it  cannot  be  termed  a  nullity,  but 
something  positively  pernicious.  What  age  of  the 
world  can  be  named  when  an  insane  devotion  to  one's 
country  has  not  been  the  mother  of  war  upon  war, 
evil  upon  evil,  beyond  the  power  of  memory  to  re- 
count? Patriotism,  standing  for  this  instinctive 
slavery  of  the  will,  has  cursed  as  much  as  it  has 
blessed  mankind.  Men  have  not  reasoned,  they  have 
only  felt :  they  have  not  inquired,  is  the  cause  of  my 
country  just — but  is  it  her  cause  ?  That  has  ever 
been  the  cry  in  Rome.  **  Our  country !  our  coun- 
try! — right  or  wrong — our  country!"  It  is  a  maxim 
good  for  conquest  and  despotism,  bad  for  peace  and 
justice.  It  has  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  scourge  of  the  world,  and 
trodden  down  into  their  own  blood-stained  soil  the 
people  of  many  a  clime,  who  had  else  dwelt  in  free- 
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dom«  I  am  no  Roman  in  thia  aonae,  and  ought  nerer 
to  have  been.  Admit  tliat  I  an  not  Justified  in  rail- 
ing my  hand  againat  the  life  of  a  parent — though  if 
I  oould  defend  myaelf  againat  Tiolence  no  otherwise, 
I  should  raise  that  hand — I  will  neTer  allow  that  I 
am  to  approTe  and  second  with  my  best  blood  all  the 
acts  of  my  country  j  but  when  she  errs,  am  bound,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  l>lame,  and  if  need  be  oppose. 
Why  not  P  What  is  this  country  P  Men  like  my- 
selfl  Who  enact  the  decrees  by  which  I  am  to  be 
thus  bound  ?  Senators,  no  more  profoundly  wise 
perhaps,  and  no  more  irreproachably  virtuous,  than 
myself.  And  do  I  owe  their  Judgments,  which  I  es- 
teem false,  a  dearer  allegiance  than  I  do  to  my  own, 
which  I  esteem  right  and  true  P  Never  *  such  pa- 
triotism is  a  degradation  and  a  vice.  Rome,  Lucius, 
I  think  to  have  dealt  by  me,  and  the  miserable  men 
who,  with  me,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sapor,  after  the 
manner  of  a  selfish,  cold-hearted,  unnatural  parent, 
and  I  renounce  her,  and  all  allcKiance  to  her.  I  am 
from  this  hour  a  Palmyrene,  Zenobia  it  my  mother, 
Palmyra  my  country.' 

*  But,'  I  could  not  but  still  urge,  <  should  no  dis- 
tinction be  made  between  your  country  and  her  em- 
peror P  Is  the  country  to  rest  under  the  imputation 
which  is  Justly  perhaps  cast  upon  him  P  That  were 
hardly  right.  To  renounce  Gallienus,  were  he  now 
emperor,  were  a  defensible  act :  But  why  Rome  or 
Aurelian  P ' 

'  I  freely  grant,  that  had  a  just  emperor  been  put 
upon  the  throne,  a  man  with  human  feelings,  the 
people,  had  he  projected  our  rescue  or  revenge,  would 
have  gone  with  him.  But  how  is  their  conduct  to  be 
defended  during  the  long  reign  of  the  son  of  Valo« 
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rian  P  Was  such  a  people  as  the  people  of  Borne  to 
conform  their  minds  and  acts  to  a  monster  like  himf 
Was  that  the  part  of  a  great  nation  P  Is  it  credible 
that  the  senate  and  the  people  together  had  no  power 
to  compel  Gallienus  to  the  performance  of  his  dntisi 
to  his  own  father,  and  the  braye  legions  who  fell  witii 
him  P     Alas !  they  too  wanted  the  will.' 

*  Oh,  not  so,  Calpumius,*  I  rejoined ;  *  Gallieiras 
wished  the  death  or  captivity  of  his  father,  that  be 
might  reign.  To  release  him  was  the  last  act  that 
wretch  could  have  been  urged  to  do.  And  could  be 
then  have  been  made  to  interpose  for  the  others  P  He 
might  have  been  assassinated,  but  all  the  power  of 
Rome  could  not  have  compelled  him  to  a  war,  the 
issue  of  which  might  have  been,  by  the  rescue  of 
Valerian,  to  lose  him  his  throne.* 

*  Then  he  should  have  been  assassinated.  Rome 
owed  herself  a  greater  duty  than  allegiance  to  a  beast 
in  human  form.* 

*  But,  Calpumius,  you  now  enjoy  your  liberty. 
Why  consider  so  curiously  whence  it  comes  ?  Be- 
sides, you  have,  while  in  Persia,  dwelt  in  comfort, 
and  at  last  even  in  magnificence.  The  Prince  him- 
self has  been  your  companion  and  friend.* 

*  What  was  it,*  he  replied,  *  what  was  it,  when  I 
reflected  upon  myself,  but  so  much  deeper  degrada- 
tion, to  find  that  in  spite  of  myself  I  was  every  day 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  Persian  effeminacy  P 
What  was  it  but  the  worst  wretchedness  of  all  to  feel 
as  I  did,  that  I,  a  Roman  and  a  Piso,  was  losing  my 
nature  as  I  had  lost  my  country  P  If  anything  served 
to  turn  my  blood  into  one  hot  current  of  bitterness 
and  revenge,  it  was  this.  It  will  never  cool  till  I  find 
mjmelf,  »word  in  hand,  under  the  banners  of  Zenobia. 
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Urge  me  no  more :  it  were  as  hopeful  an  endeayoor 
to  stem  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  as  to  turn  me 
from  my  purpose.  I  have  reasoned  with  you  because 
you  are  a  brother,  not  because  you  are  a  Roman.' 

*  And  1/  I  replied,  *can  slill  loye  you,  because 
you  are  a  brother,  nor  less  because  you  are  also  a 
Falmyrene.  I  greet  you  as  the  head  of  our  house, 
the  elder  heir  of  an  illustrious  name.  I  still  will 
hope,  that  when  these  troubles  cease,  Rome  may 
claim  you  as  her  own.'. 

*  No  emperor,'  he  answered,  *  unless  he  were  a 
Fiso,  I  fear,  would  permit  a  renegade  of  such  rank 
ever  to  dwell  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Let  me 
rather  hope,  that  when  this  war  is  ended,  Portia  may 
exchange  Rome  for  Palmyra,  and  that  here,  upon  this 
fair  and  neutral  ground,  the  Fisos  may  once  more 
dwell  beneath  the  same  roof.' 

*  May  it  be  so/  said  Gracchus ;  *  and  let  not  the 
heats  of  political  opposition  change  the  kindly  current 
of  your  blood,  nor  inflame  it.  You,  Lucius  Piso,  are 
to  remember  the  proTocations  of  Calpurnius,  and  are 
to  feel  that  there  was  a  nobleness  in  that  sensibility 
to  a  declension  into  Persian  effeminacy  that,  to  say 
the  least,  reflects  quite  as  much  honour  upon  the 
name  of  Piso,  and  eyen  Roman,  as  any  loyalty  to  an 
emperor  like  Gallienus,  or  that  senate  filled  with  his 
creatures.  And  you,  Calpurnius  Piso,  are  to  allow 
for  that  instinctive  veneration  for  everything  Roman 
which  grows  up  with  the  Roman,  and  even  in  spite 
of  his  better  reason  ripens  into  a  bigotry  that  deserves 
the  name  of  a  crime  rather  than  a  virtue,  and  are  to 
consider,  that  while  in  you  the  growth  of  this  false 
sentiment  has  been  checked  by  causes  in  respect  to 
which  you  were  the  sport  of  fortune,  so  in  Lw&vva  Sx. 
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has  been  quickened  by  other  causes  oyer  ivfaieh  he 
also  was  powerless.  But,  to  utter  my  belief,  Ludiu, 
I  think,  is  now  more  than  half  Falmyrene,  and  I  tnut 
yet,  if  committed  as  he  has  been  to  the  further  tuitioii 
of  our  patriot  Fausta,  will  be  not  only  in  part,  but 
altogether  of  our  side.' 

*  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  rejoice,'  said  Fausti, 
*  that  the  noble  Calpumius  joins  our  caose.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  eye,  the  soft  life  of  a  Persian  Satrap 
has  not  quite  exhausted  the  native  Roman  Tigoar.' 

*  I  have  nerer  intermitted,'  replied  Calpunioi, 
'  martial  exercises :  especially  have  I  studied  the  whole 
art  of  horsemanship,  so  far  as  the  chase  and  military 
discipline  can  teach  it.  It  is  in  her  cavalry,  as  I  learn, 
that  Zenobia  places  her  strength:  I  shall  there,  I 
trust,  do  her  good  service. 

*  In  the  morning,'  said  Fausta,  *  it  shall  be  my  office 
to  bring  you  before  our  Queen.' 

And  now,  Fausta,'  said  Gracchus,  'bring  your 
harp,  and  let  music  perfect  the  harmony  which  reason 
and  philosophy  have  already  so  well  begun ;  music— 
which  for  its  power  over  our  souls,  may  rather  be 
held  an  influence  of  the  gods,  a  divine  breathing, 
than  anything  of  mortal  birth.* 

*  I  fear,'  said  Fausta,  as  she  touched  the  instru- 
ment— the  Greek,  and  not  the  Jewish  harp — *  I  shall 
still  further  task  your  philosophy ;  for  I  can  sing  no- 
thing else  than  the  war-song,  which  is  already  heard 
all  through  the  streets  of  Palmyra,  and  whose  author, 
it  is  said,  is  no  less  than  our  chief  spirit,  Longinus. 
Lucius,  you  must  close  your  ears. 

♦Never,  while  your  voice  sounds,  though  bloody 
treason  were  the  only  burden.' 

*  You  are  a  gentle  Roman.' 
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TheDt  after  a  brief  but  fiery  prelude,  whicb  of  ittelf 
ttmek  by  her  fingen  wu  enough  to  tend  life  into 
•tonefl,  the  broke  forth  into  a  strain,  abrupt  and  im« 
passioned,  of  wild  Pindaric  energy,  that  seemed  the 
Tery  war-cry  of  a  people  striking  and  dying  for  li- 
berty. Her  toice,  inspired  by  a  soul  too  large  for 
mortal  form,  rang  like  a  trumpet  through  the  apart- 
ment, and  seemed  to  startle  the  gods  themselves  at 
their  feast.  As  the  hymn  moted  on  to  its  perfect 
elose,  and  the  yoice  of  Fausta  swelled  with  the  wax- 
ing theme,  Calpumius  seemed  like  one  entranced; 
unconsciously  he  had  left  his  seat,  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  stood  before  the  divine  girl  con- 
verted to  a  statue.  As  she  ceased,  the  eyes  of  Calpur- 
nius  fell  quickly  upon  me,  with  an  expression  which 
I  instantly  interpreted,  and  should  have  instantly  re- 
turned, but  that  we  were  all  alike  routed  out  of  our- 
selves by  the  loud  shouts  of  a  multitude  without  the 
palaee,  who  apparently  had  been  drawn  together  by 
the  far-reaching  tones  of  Fausta's  voice,  and  who,  as 
soon  as  the  last  strings  of  the  harp  were  touched, 
testified  their  delight  by  reiterated  and  enthusiastic 
cries. 

*  When  Zabdas  and  Zenobia  fail,'  said  Calpumius, 

*  you,  daughter  of  Gracchus,  may  lead  the  armies  of 
your  country  by  your  harp  and  voice;  they  would 
inspire  not  less  than  the  fame  of  CsBsar  or  Aurelian.' 

'But  be  it  known  to  you,  Fiso,'  said  Gracchus, 

*  that  this  slight  girl  can  wield  a  lance  or  a  sword, 
while  centaur-like  she  grows  to  the  animal  she  rides, 
as  well  as  sweep  these  idle  strings.' 

*  I  will  learn  of  her  in  either  art,'  replied  my  bro- 
ther. *  As  I  acknowledge  no  instinct  which  is  to 
bind  me  to  an  uT^ust  parent,  but  will  give  honour 
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only  where  there  is  virtue,  so  on  the  field  of  ww 
I  will  enlist  under  any  leader  in  whom  I  behold  the 
genius  of  a  warrior,  be  that  leader  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  gfirl/ 

I  shall  be  satisfied/  said  Fausta,  <  to  become  jour 
teacher  in  music — that  is,  if  you  can  learn  through 
the  force  of  example  alone.  Take  now  another  les- 
son.    Zenobia  shall  teach  you  the  art  of  war/ 

With  these  words,  she  again  passed  her  fingers  ovef 
her  harp,  and,  after  strains  of  melting  sweetness  pro- 
longed till  our  souls  were  wholly  subdued  to  tha 
sway  of  the  gentler  emotions,  she  sang,  in  words  of 
Sappho,  the  praise  of  Loye  and  Peace,  twin-sisten. 
And  then,  as  we  urged,  or  named  to  her,  Greek  or 
Roman  airs  which  we  wished  to  hear,  did  she  sing 
and  play  till  every  sense  was  satisfied  and  filled. 

It  needs  not  so  much  sagacity  as  I  possess  to  per- 
ceive the  effect  upon  my  brother  of  the  beauty  and 
powers  of  Fausta.  He  speaks  with  difficulty  when 
he  addresses  her,  and  while  arguing  or  conversing 
with  me  or  Gracchus,  his  eye  seeks  her  countenance, 
and  then  falls  as  it  encounters  hers,  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted some  crime.  Fausta,  I  am  sure,  is  not  inseo- 
sible  to  the  many  rare  and  striking  qualities  of  Cal- 
pumius  :  but  her  affections  can  be  given  only  where 
there  is  a  soul  of  very  uncommon  elevation.  Whether 
Calpumius  is  throughout  that  which  he  seems  to  be, 
and  whether  he  is  worthy  the  love  of  a  being  like 
Fausta,  I  know  not  yet,  though  1  am  strong  in  faith 
that  it  is  so.  In  the  mean  time,  a  mutual  affection  is 
springing  up  and  growing  upon  the  thin  soil  of  the 
fancy,  and  may  reach  a  quick  and  rank  luxuriance 
before  it  shall  be  discovered  that  there  is  nothing 
more  Bubstantinl  beneath.     But  why  indulge  a  single 
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doubt  P — only,  I  suppoM,  because  I  would  rather  I 

Rome  should  fall  than  that  any  haim  come  to  the  I 
heart  of  Fausta. 


It  was  a  little  after  the  noon  of  this  day  that  the 
ambassadors,  Fetronius  and  Yarro,  passed  from  out 
the  gates  of  Palmyra,  bearing  with  them  a  virtual  | 
declaration  of  war. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevails.     The  streets  are  I 
already  filled  with  sights  and  sounds  admonitory  of  I 
the  scenes  which  are  soon  to  be  disclosed.     There  is  [ 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  every  quarter,  and  upon  I 
every  face  you  behold  the  confidence  and  pride  of  I 
those  who,  accustomed  to  conquest,  are  about  to  ex- 
tend their  dominion  over  new  territories,  and  to  Avhom  I 
war  is  a  game  of  pleasure  rather  than  a  dark  hazard, 
that  may  end  in  utter  desolation  and  ruin.  Entrenched 
within  these  massy  walls,  the  people  of  this  gay  capital  I 
cannot  realise  war.     Its  sounds  have  ever  been  afar  I 
off,  beyond  the  wide  sweep  of  the  deserts ;  and  will 
be  now,  so  they  Judge — and  they  are  scarcely  turned 
for  a  moment,  or  by  the  least  remove,  from  their  ac- 
customed cares  or  pleasures. 


€6 
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I  lament  to  hear  of  the  disturbance  unong  jov 
slaves,  and  of  the  seTcrity  with  whiefa  yon  htm 
thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  against  them.  To« 
will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  often  warned  yoa 
that  the  cruelty  with  which  Tiro  exercised  his  audio- 
rity,  would  lead  to  difficulties,  if  not  to  Tiolenee  and 
murder.  I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  his  fate :  I  sn 
indeed  very  free  to  say  that  I  rejoice  at  it.  I  r^oice 
not  that  you  are  troubled  in  your  afiRurs,  but  that 
8uch  an  inhuman  overseer  as  Tiro,  a  man  wholly  nn- 
worthj  the  kindness  and  indulgence  with  which  yon 
have  treated  him,  should  at  length  be  overtaken  by  t 
just  retribution.  That  the  poison  took  effect  upon 
his  wife  and  children  I  sincerely  regret,  and  Wish 
that  somp  othpr  mode  of  destruction  had  been  chosen, 
"whose  cfTocts  could  have  been  safely  directed  and 
limited,  for  I  rio  not  believe  that  the  least  ill-will  ex- 
isted townrd  Claudia  and  her  little  ones.  But  rest 
sntisfied,  I  beseech  you,  with  the  punishments  already 
inflicted  :  enough  have  been  scourged,  put  to  the 
lorture,  and  crucified;  let  the  rest  escape.  Remember 
)  our  disposition,  now  indulgent,  now  tyrannicnl,  and 
a  restraint  upon  your  pnshioiitt  if  you  would  save 
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jimnelf  from  kiting  regrets.  It  ia  some  proof  thmt 
you  are  looking  to  yonnelf  more  than  formerly,  that 
•o  many  haye  been  impriaoned  to  wait  a  further  deli- 
beration, and  that  you  are  willing  first  to  ask  my 
opinion.  Be  assured  that  further  erueiflzions  would 
senre  only  to  exasperate  those  who  sunriye,  and  totally 
alienate  them  from  you,  so  that  your  own  life,  instead 
of  being  the  more  safe,  would  be  much  less  so.  They 
will  be  driven  to  despair,  and  say  that  they  may  as 
well  terminate  their  wretched  liyes  in  one  way  as 
another,  and  so  end  all  at  once  by  an  assault  upon 
yourself  and  Luoilia,  which,  while  it  destroyed  you, 
and  so  glutted  their  rerenge,  could  do  no  more  than 
destroy  them — a  fate  which  they  dread  now,  but 
which  at  all  times,  owing  to  their  miseries,  they  dread 
much  less  than  we  suppose,  aud  so  are  more  willing 
than  we  imagine  to  take  the  lives  of  their  masters 
or  governors,  not  caring  for  death  themselves.  A 
well-timed  lenity  would  now  be  an  act  of  policy  as 
well  as  of  virtue.  Those  whom  you  have  reprieved, 
being  pardoned,  will  be  bound  to  you  by  a  sort  of 
gratitude — ^those  of  them  at  least  who  put  a  value 
upon  their  lives — and  now  that  Tiro  is  fairly  out  of 
the  way,  and  his  scourgings  at  an  end,  they  will  all 
Talue  their  lives  at  a  higher  rate  than  before. 

But  let  me  especially  intercede  for  Laco  and  Cnlia, 
with  their  children.  It  was  they  who,  when  I  have 
been  at  your  farm,  have  chiefly  attended  upon  me ; 
they  have  done  me  many  acts  of  kindness  beyond  the 
mere  duties  of  their  office,  and  have  ever  manifested 
dispositions  so  gentle,  and  so  much  above  their  cuuili- 
tiou,  that  I  feel  sure  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  taking 
any  part  in  the  crime.  They  have  been  always  too 
happy,  to  put  their  all  at  risk  by  such  an  attempt. 
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Be  assured  the>  are  innocent ;  and  they  are  too  good 
to  be  sacrificed  merely  for  the  effect.  There  aio 
others,  wretches  in  all  respects,  who  will  aenre  for 
this,  if  enough  have  not  already  sufiered. 

When  will  sentiments  of  Justice  assert  their  iii|ire- 
macy  in  the  human  mind  ?  When  will  onr  laws  and 
institutions  recognise  the  rights  inherent  in  erery 
man,  as  man,  and  compel  their  obserrance  P  When 
I  reflect  that  I  myself  possess,  upon  one  only  of  my 
estates,  five  hundred  slaves,  over  whom  I  wield  dea* 
potic  power,  and  that  each  one  of  these  diffen  not 
from  myself  except  in  the  position  into  which  fortune 
and  our  laws  have  cast  him,  I  look  with  a  aort  of 
horror  upon  myself,  the  laws,  and  my  country  wfaidh 
enacts  and  maintains  them.  But  if  we  cannot  at 
once  new-model  our  institutions  and  laws,  we  can  do 
something.  By  a  strict  justice,  and  by  mereUbl 
treatment,  we  can  mitigate  the  evils  of  their  lot  tHio 
are  within  our  power.  We  can  exercise  the  anthority 
and  temper  of  fathers,  and  lay  aside,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  we  do,  the  air  and  manner  of  tyrant.  WheUy 
upon  the  fields  of  every  farm,  as  I  ride  through  onr 
interior,  I  hear  the  lash  of  the  task-master,  and  be- 
hold the  cross  rearing  aloft  its  victim  to  poison  the 
air  with  foetid  exhalations  and  strike  terror  into  all 
who  toil  within  their  reach,  I  hate  my  country  and 
my  nature,  and  long  for  some  power  to  reveal  itaelf, 
I  care  not  of  what  kind  nor  in  what  quarter,  capable 
to  reform  a  state  of  society  rotten  aa  this  is  to  iti 
very  heart. 

You  yourself,  advocate  as  you  are  for  the  existing 
order  of  things,  would  be  agitated  alternately  by 
'^  and  compassion,  were  I  to  relate  to  you  the 

deactibed  to  me  by  MUo,  as  having  a  thousand 
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imet  been  witnetaed  by  him  when  in  the  service  of 
Gfrallienut.  To  torture  and  destroy  his  slaves,  by  the 
nost  ingenious  deyices  of  cruelty,  was  his  daily  pas- 
Lime.  They  were  purchased  for  this  very  end.  When 
[  tee  you  again,  I  will  give  you  instances  with  which 
[  could  not  soil  these  pages.  Antiochus,  were  he  in 
ftome,  would  be  a  monster  of  the  same  stamp.  But 
ill  this  is,  as  I  have  often  mentioned,  a  necessary  ac- 
M>mpanim9nt  of  such  power  as  the  laws  confer  upon 
she  owner. 

And  now,  that  war  has  actually  broken  out  be- 
tween Palmyra  and  Rome,  you  will  wish  to  know 
nrhat  part  I  intend  to  take.  Tour  letters  imply,  that 
in  such  an  event  you  would  expect  my  immediate 
return.  But  this  pleasure  must,  for  the  present  at 
least,  be  deferred.  I  am  too  deeply  interested  in  too 
many  here,  to  allow  me  to  forsake  them  in  a  time  of 
10  much  anxiety,  and,  as  I  think,  of  peril  too.  ZSeno- 
t>ia's  full  consent  I  have  already  obtained:  indeed, 
ihe  is  now  desirous  that  I  should  remain.  The  ser- 
rices  that  I  have  accidentally  rendered  her  have  in- 
Breased  the  regard  with  which  she  treats  me.  I  con- 
Tess  too  that  I  am  less  unwilling  to  remain  than  I 
was,  out  of  a  rooted  disapprobation  of  the  violent 
Dourse  of  Aurelian.  I  cannot,  as  Calpumius  has 
done,  renounce  my  country;  but  I  can  blame  our 
emperor.  His  purposes  are  without  a  colour  of  jus- 
tice; nor  are  they  only  unjust  and  iniquitous,  they  are 
Impolitic.  I  can  enter  fully  into  and  defend  the 
feelings  and  arguments  of  Palmyra  in  this  direction. 
Her  cause  is  in  the  main  a  just  one*  She  has  done 
somewhat  indeed  to  provoke  a  sensitive  and  ^esAouiik 
mnd,  but  nothing  to  wanaxkt  \Yi%  «\a^  ^W^  ^cc&^ 
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lian  is  taking.  And  when  I  counwl  peace,  and  by 
concessions  too,  I  do  it  not  because  I  hold  it  right  that 
such  concessions  should  be  made,  but  because  I  deem 
it  frantic  on  the  part  of  Zenobia  to  encounter  the 
combined  power  of  Rome,  under  such  a  soldier  u 
Aurelian.  Mjr  sjrmpathies  are  accordingly  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  this  people  as  a  people  ;  my  heart  is 
closely  bound  to  both  the  house  of  Gracchus  and 
Zenobia ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  leave  them.  I  riiall 
not  bear  arms  against  my  country ;  I  think  I  would 
sooner  die ;  but  in  any  case  of  extremity  I  shall  not 
wear  a  sword  in  vain,  if  by  using  it  I  can  save  the 
life  or  honour  of  persons  dear  to  me.  I  am  firm  in 
the  belief  that  no  such  extremity  will  ever  preaent 
itself;  but  should  it  come,  I  am  ready  for  it.  I  can- 
not but  hope  that  a  battle,  one  or  more,  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  empire,  will  satisfy  the  pride  of  An- 
relian,  and  convince  the  Queen,  that  to  contend  for 
empire  with  him,  and  Rome  at  his  back,  is  yaln,  and 
that  negotiation  will  therefore  end  what  passion  has 
begun.  I  shall  expect  no  other  issue  than  this.  Then, 
having  done  all  here,  I  shall  return  to  Italy,  if  the 
Queen  relents  not,  to  pass  an  unhappy  life  upon  the 
Tiburtine  farm. 

Preparations  of  every  kind  for  the  approaching 
contest  are  going  forward  with  activity.  The  camp 
of  the  Queen  is  forming  without  the  walls  upon  a 
wide  and  beautiful  plain,  stretching  towards  the 
south.  One  army  will  be  formed  here  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  cavalry,  in  which  lies  the  strength  of  the 
Queen,  and  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioeh,  where 
a  Junction  will  be  effected,  and  whence  the  whole 
will  more  either  toward  the  'Qqaie'^otxa  ot  ^^n\^^ 
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ing  ta  th«  roiito  whichr  it  thall   he  ](>ttrnfil, 
ian  intenili  to  puntue, 

jing  Iheie  few  d^yi  that  hire  els  pied  »lnee  the 

.lure  uf  the  ambtififtadon,  the  itlr  find  cruJifiiHion 

ent  to  luch   ft  time  hnve  continudt}  jncroftfted, 

le  itreets,  I  meet  •curte  any  who  ar^  not  i^tijiptifccl 

ome  serf  ice  connected  with  the  iirmjr«     Tr^iopft  of 

lien  fire  fonniug^,  exerciting  nt  their  nnns,   nnd 

sing  from  the  dtjr  u  they  are  leYemLly  equipped  Ui 

a  the  eftmp.     Th«  ihupi  of  the  «naoureni  rtHiouncI 

th  the  blows  of  &n  inunmerable  body  of  ftrtinau* 

Ufiufacturing  or  repftlrlng  thois  brilMaoC  euilt  of 

eel  for  which  the  eavnlry  of  Zen  obi*  nrtj  diitin- 

uishcd.      ImmetiBe    repoiiloriet  of   »U    the   viirJoua 

ireapona  of  nyr  modem  Wftrfftre^pf spared  by  theUneen 

igainst  flpasoni  of  emergency^  furuiih  forth   artitt  of 

the  most  perfect  wrorVmanahip  and  metnl  to  nil  who 

jffer  themaelres   for  the    expedition,     Withoni    the 

nralls  in   every  direetion,   the  eye  beholdi  cloiidv  of 

3u8t  railed  by  different  bodiei  of  the  Queen's  forctij 

18  they  pftur  in  from  their  vnrinoi  ^ncumpmenli  t« 

>ne  central   point,     Truina  of  aumptnary  elephaotk 

md  cam«k|  mnkin^  a  part  of  every  legion  aa  it  coniea 

jp,  and  stretching  Iheir  ioiig  linea  from  the  verge  of 

he  plain  to  the  very  waltt,  contribute  a  fresh  beauty 

md  interetC  Co  the  acene. 

Within  the  catnp^  whateirer  the  tumult  and  confn- 
tion  may  be  without^  every thinjf  Is  conducted  with 
he  moit  admirable  order,  and  with  the  obaervance  of  j 
I  discipline  as  exactj  if  not  an  severe,  a*  that  cjf  Vrrs^  / 
lasian,  or  Aurelian  himself*    Here  are  to  be  »mm  (he  J 
;ommandeia  of  th©  chief  divisions  of  the  army  in-i 
ipecting  the  arms  and  equipmenu  of  each  ImlividtinH 
K)ldier  and  not  with  leu  diVi|seiLCfi  m^VLVA*^^  WV"^  >^J 


mettle  and  points  of  the  horse  he  rides.  Every  hone 
pronounced  in  any  way  defective  is  rejected  from  the 
service,  and  another  procured.  The  Queen's  stable 
has  been  exhausted .  in  providing  in  this  manner 
substitutes  for  such  as  have  been  set  aside  H  Wf 
worthy. 

Zenobia  herself  is  the  most  active  and  laborious  of 
all.  She  is  in  ever^-  place,  seeing  with  her  own  eyes 
that  every  arrangement  and  provision  ordered  to  be 
made  is  completed,  and  that  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. All  the  duties  of  a  general  are  performed  by 
her,  with  a  freedom,  a  power,  and  a  boldneis,  that 
fills  one  with  astonishment  who  is  acquainted  with 
those  opposite  qualities  which  render  her,  as  a  wo* 
man,  the  most  lovely  and  fascinating  of  hier  sex«  She 
is  seen  sometimes  driving  rapidly  through  the  streets 
in  an  open  chariot,  of  the  antique  form,  but  more 
frequently  on  horseback,  with  a  small  body  of  attend- 
ants, who  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with 
her,  so  as  to  catch  from  her  the  orders  which  she  ra- 
pidly issues,  and  then  execute  them  in  every  part  of 
the  camp  and  city.  She  inspires  all  who  behold  her 
witli  her  own  spirit.  In  every  soldier  and  leader  you 
behold  something  of  the  same  alertness  and  impetuo- 
sity of  movement  which  are  so  remarkable  in  her. 
Sho  is  the  universal  model,  and  the  confidence  in  the 
resources  of  her  genius  is  universal  and  boundless. 
*  Let  our  courage  and  conduct/  they  say,  *  be  only  in 
some  good  proportion  to  our  Queen's,  and  we  may 
defy  Rome  and  the  world.'  As  the  idea  of  nought 
but  conquest  ever  crosses  their  minds,  the  animation — 
even  gaiety — that  prevails  in  the  camp  and  through* 
out  the  ranks  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  as  it  is,  1 
doubt  not,  un|.aralleled  in  l\\e  Vv^lox^  ol  'ww.    m^w 
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she  a  ^oddesB,  and  omnipotent,  tbe  trust  in  her  could 
not  be  more  unwavering. 

I  have  Just  encountered  Calpumius  returning  from 
the  palace  of  the  Queen,  whither  he  has  been  to  offer 
his  serrices  during  the  war,  in  any  capacity  in  which 
it  might  please  her  to  employ  him. 

*  What  was  your  reception  P '  said  I. 

*  Such  as  Fausta  had  assured  me  of.  She  giyes  me 
a  hearty  welcome  to  her  camp,  and  assigns  me  a  le- 
gion of  horse.  And,  in  addition,  one  more  charge 
dearer  and  yet  more  anxious  a  thousand*fold.' 

*  May  I  know  it  P '  said  J,  but  readily  surmising 
the  nature  of  it. 

It  is,'  he  replied  with  visible  emotion,  *  Fausta 
herself.' 

<  It  is  fixed  then  that  she  accompanies  the  Queen  P' 

*  She  entreats,  and  the  Queen  consents.' 

« Would  that  she  could  be  turned  from  this  pur- 
pose !  but  I  suppose  the  united  power  of  the  East 
could  not  do  it.  To  be  near  Zenobia,  and  if  evil 
should  befal  her  to  share  it,  or  to  throw  herself  as  a 
shield  between  the  Queen  and  death,  is  what  she 
pants  for  more  than  for  renown,  though  it  should  be 
double  that  of  Semiramis/ 

*  Lucius,  have  you  urged  every  reason,  and  used 
all  the  power  you  possess  over  her,  to  dissuade 
her?* 

<  I  have  done  all  I  have  dared  to  do.  The  decisions 
of  some  minds,  you  know,  with  the  motives  which 
sway  them,  we  too  much  revere  to  oppose  to  them 
our  own.  Girl  though  Fausta  b^,  yet  when  I  see  by 
the  lofty  expression  of  her  countenance,  her  firm  and 
steadfast  eye,  that  she  has  taken  her  part,  I  have  no 
assurance  suMcient  to  queatloTV  \\\^  t^^XWxAft  ^Wvs 
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determination,  or  essay  to  change  it.     I  have  more 
faith  in  her  than  in  myself/ 

'  Yet  it  must  never  he/  said  my  hrother  with  ear- 
nestness ;  *  she  could  never  support  the  fatignei  of 
such  a  campaign,  and  it  must  not  he  permitted  that 
she  should  encounter  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  ac- 
tual comhat.  I  have  learned  that  at  the  palace  ^ich, 
while  it  has  dismissed  the  most  painful  appreheniions 
of  one  sort,  has  filk'd  me  with  others  more  tolerablsy 
hut  yet  intolerahle.  How,  Lucius,  has  it  happened 
that  your  heart,  soft  in  most  of  its  parts,  on  one  side 
has  heen  adamant  ? ' 

*  The  way  of  the  heart,'  I  said,  <  like  the  way  of 
Providence,  is  mysterious.  I  know  not.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  I  knew  her  longer  in  Rome  and  more  eloaely 
than  you,  and  the  sentiment  always  uppermost  to* 
ward  her  has  been  that  of  a  brother's  love.  Hers  to- 
ward me  has  never  been  other  than  the  free,  unre- 
strained affection  of  a  sister.  But  you  have  not  seen 
the  Princess?' 

*  I  have  not.* 

*  That  will  complete  the  explanation.  The  Queen 
rejects  me ;  but  I  do  not  despair.  But  to  return  to 
Fausta.  As  no  force  could  withhold  her  from  the 
army,  I  thank  the  gods  that  in  you  she  will  find  a 
companion  and  defender,  and  that  to  you  the  Queen 
has  committed  her.  Fail  her  not,  Calpumius,  in  the 
hour  of  need.  You  do  not  know,  for  your  eye  has  but 
taken  in  her  outward  form,  what  a  Jewel,  richer  than 
Eastern  monarch  ever  knew,  is  entrusted  to  your  care. 
Keep  it  as  you  would  your  own  life — nay,  your  life 
will  he  well  given  for  its  safety.     Forgive  me,  if  in 

this  I  seem  to  charge  ^om  tA  an  elder.    Bemember 
that  you  I  do  not  V  aoYf,  Y%>\»\ab  \  ^^^   ^\  -^qii  I 
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Mtreriy  know  more  than  that  you  are  a  Pito,  and  that 
the  Tery  eoul  of  honour  ought  to  dwell  within  you. 
The  Qneen't  ready  confidence  in  you,  lays  you  under 
ohligationi  heavy  aa  injunctions  from  the  godt  to 
fidelity.  If,  aa  you  Journey  on  toward  Antiocb,  the 
opportunitiet  of  the  way  throw  you  together,  and  your 
heart  it  won  hy  your  nearer  knowledge  of  her  tweet 
qaalitiea  at  well  at  great  onet,  at  your  eye  hat  already 
been,  aak  not,  teek  not,  for  hert,  but  after  a  clote 
quettioning  of  yourtelf  whether  you  are  worthy  of  her. 
Of  your  life  and  the  true  lineamentt  of  your  toul,  you 
know  everything,  the  knowt  nothing;  but  the  it 
more  free  and  untutpiciout  than  a  child,  and  without 
looking  further  than  the  thow  and  colour  of  honetty 
and  truth,  will  turrender  up  her  heart  where  her  fancy 
leadt,  trutting  to  find  according  to  her  faith,  and  to 
receive  all  that  the  givet.  Brother  though  you  be,  I 
here  invoke  the  curtea  of  the  godt  upon  your  head,  if 
the  faintett  purpote  of  dithonett  or  deceptive  dealing 
have  place  within  you.' 

•  Your  wordt,*  taid  Calpumiut  in  reply — a  whole- 
flome  and  natural  exprettion  of  indignation  tpreading 
over  hit  countenance,  which  intpired  more  confidence 
than  anything  he  could  tay — *  your  wordt,  Luciut,  are 
eamett  and  tomething  tharp.  But  I  bear  them  with- 
out complaint,  for  the  take  of  the  cause  in  which  you 
have  uted  them.  I  blame  you  not.  It  it  true,  I  am 
a  itranger  both  to  yourtelf  and  Fautta,  and  it  were 
monitrout  to  ask  confidence  before  time  has  proved 
me.  Leave  it  all  to  time.  My  conduct  under  thit 
trutt  ihall  be  my  trial.  Not  till  our  return  from 
Antioch  will  I  aim  at  more  than  the  happinets  to  be 
her  companion  and  guard*  The  uoble  Otho  ndVL  \^^ 
nesw  tu,  to  whom  you  may  commit  u«  \)oV)ti« 
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*  Brother/ 1  rejoined, '  I  doubt  you  not;  but  ^ 
our  treasure  is  great,  we  are  tormented  by  imaginaiy 
fears,  and  we  guard  it  by  a  thousand  luperflaou 
cares.  What  I  have  said  has  implied  the  exittenoe  of 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  but  in  sober  truth  they 
were  forced  into  existence.  My  nature  from  the  flnt 
has  been  full  of  trust  in  you ;  but  this  yery  prompl- 
ness  to  confide,  my  anxious  fears  converted  to  a  faulty 
and  urged  suspicion  as  a  duty.  Tour  countenanee 
and  your  words  have  now  inspired  me  with  an  awop- 
ance,  not,  I  am  certain,  to  be  ever  shaken,  in  year 
virtues.  It  shall  be  my  joy  to  impart  the  imme  to 
Gracchus.  Fausta  shall  be  left  free  to  the  wozkingt 
of  her  own  mind  and  heart.' 

I  should  not  have  been  justified,  it  seema  to  me,  in 
saying  less  than  this,  though  I  said  it  with  appreben* 
sions,  many  and  grave,  of  a  breach  between  us,  .which 
perhaps  time  might  never  heal.  It  has  ended  in  a 
deep  and  settled  conviction  that  the  character  of  Cal- 
pumius  is  what  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  Persian 
duplicity  has  made  no  lodgment  within  him,  of  that 
I  am  sure.  And  where  you  feel  sure  of  8inoerity» 
almost  any  other  fault  may  be  borne. 

The  army  has  taken  up.  its  march,  and  the  city  is 
deprived  of  its  best  and  bravest  spirits :  Zenobia  and 
Fausta,  those  kindred  souls,  are  gone.  How  desolate 
is  this  vast  palace !  The  loss  of  Gracchus  and  Fausta 
seems  the  loss  of  alL  A  hundred  attendant  slaves 
leave  it  still  empty. 

A  period  of  the  most  active  preparation  has  been 

closed  to-day,  by  the  departure  of  as  well  appointed 

an  army  as  ever  issued  from  the  Prtetorian  camps.     It 

was  a  $pect»cle  as  beauUfu\  w  to^  «i^^  w^t  \i^\^sSA.— 
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•ad  ti  MuL    Let  me  let  before  you  the  oTents  of  the 
day. 

At  I  descended  to  the  apartment  where  we  take 
together  our  morning  meal,  and  which  we  were  now 
for  the  lait  time  to  partake  in  each  other'i  company, 
I  found  Fautta  already  there,  and  tunreying  with 
iparkling  eyet  and  a  fluihed  cheek  a  tuit  of  the  moit 
brilliant  armour,  which  having  been  made  by  the 
Queen'i  workmen,  and  by  her  order,  had  Juit  now 
been  brought  and  delivered  to  her. 

<  I  aaked  the  honour,'  laid  the  penon  with  whom 
•he  waft  converaing,  *to  bring  it  myself,  who  have 
made  it  with  the  lame  care  aa  the  Queen's,  of  the 
same  materials,  and  after  the  same  fasliion.  So  it 
was  her  order  to  do.  It  will  set,  lady,  believe  me, 
as  easy  as  a  riding-dress,  though  it  be  all  of  the  most 
impenetrable  steel.  The  polish  too  is  such,  that  nei- 
ther arrow  nor  Javelin  need  be  feared — they  can  but 
touch  and  glance.  Hercules  could  not  indent  this 
surface.  Let  me  reveal  to  you  diverse  secret  and 
perfect  springs  and  clasps,  the  use  of  which  you 
should  be  well  acquainted  with.  Yet  it  differs  not 
so  much  from  that  in  which  you  have  performed  your 
exercises,  but  you  will  readily  comprehend  the  man- 
ner of  its  adjustment.' 

He  then  went  through  with  his  demonstrations, 
and  departed. 

This  is  beautiful  indeed !'  I  said,  as  I  surveyed 
and  handled  parts  of  the  armour;  *  the  eye  can  hardly 
bear  it  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  it.  But 
I  wish  it  was  fairly  back  again  in  the  shop  of  the 
armourer.' 

*  That  would  be,'  said  Fausta,  *  only  to  condemn 
me  to  an  older  and  worse  one ;  and  if  you  should 
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wish  that  away  too,  it  would  be  only  to 

into  the  ranks  defenceless.     Surely  that  you  would 

not  do  P' 

'  The  gods  forbid !  I  only  mean  that  I  would 
rather  these  walls,  Fausta,  should  be  your  deftnee. 
Tou  were  not  made,  whatever  you  may  think,  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  desert  and  the  honors  of  a 
war.  Do  you  remember  at  the  amphitheatre  you  hid 
your  eyes  from  the  cruel  sights  of  the  arena?  I  doubt 
not  your  courage ;  but  it  is  not  after  your  heart.' 

<  From  the  useless  barbarities  of  the  circus  I  might 
indeed  turn  away  my  eyes,  and  yet,  I  think,  with 
perfect  consistency  strike  my  lance  into  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  came  against  my  country  or  my  Queen, 
nor  even  blench.  But  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  with 
any  light  or  childish  joy  that  I  resolve  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Zenobia  to  the  field  of  slaughter.  I 
would  far  rather  sit  here  in  the  midst  of  security  and 
peace,  making  mimic  war  upon  my  embroidery,  or 
tuning  my  voice  and  harp,  with  Gracchus  and  you  to 
listen  and  applaud.  But  there  is  that  within  me  that 
forbids  my  stay.  I  am  urged  from  witiiin  by  a  voice 
which  seems  ah  the  voice  of  a  god,  to  do  according  to 
my  strength,  for  what  may  be  the  last  struggle  of  our 
country  against  the  encroachments  and  ambition  of 
Rome.  You  may  deem  it  little  that  a  woman  can 
do?' 

*  I  confess  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  a  substitute 
could  do  Palmyra  a  better  service  than  even  the  ariD 
of  Fausta.  A  woman  may  do  much  and  bravely,  bn 
a  man  may  do  more.* 

*  Therein,  Lucius,  am  I  persuaded  you  err.     If 
ouly  that,  in  the  language  of  Zabdas,  I  added  f 

r/  pounds  weight  o(  \>oiie  aud  flesh,  by  addii 
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myself  to  the  Qaeen'i  troops,  I  would  stay  at  home 
There  are  heayler  arms  than  mine,  for  mine  are 
slight — and  sturdier  limbs,  for  mine,  in  spite  of  the 
sports  of  the  field,  are  still  a  woman's.  But  you 
know  nothing  of  Palmyra  if  you  know  not  this,  that 
her  Tictories  hare  been  won,  not  by  the  arm,  but  by 
the  presence  of  Zenobia ;  to  be  led  to  the  onset  by  a 
woman,  and  that  woman  Zenobia — it  is  this  that  has 
infused  a  spirit  and  an  enthusiasm  Into  our  soldiery 
that  has  rendered  them  irresistible.  Were  it  a  thou- 
sand against  ten  thousand,  not  a  native  Palmyrene 
would  shrink  from  the  trial,  with  Zenobia  at  their 
head,  I  am  not  Zenobia,  Lucius ;  but  what  she  can 
do  for  an  army,  I  can  do  for  a  legion.  Mark  the 
sensation,  when  this  morning  Zenobia  presents  her- 
self to  the  army,  and  even  when  Fausta  wheels  into 
the  ranks,  and  acknowledge  that  I  have  uttered  a 
truth/ 

*  There  must  be  truth  in  what  you  say ;  for  were  1 
in  your  train,  I  can  feel  how  far  I  should  follow  you, 
and  when  forsake  you.  But  what  you  say  only  fills 
me  with  new  apprehensions,  and  renders  me  the 
more  anxious  to  detain  you.  What  but  certain  death 
awaits  you  if  you  are  to  lead  the  way  P ' 

*  And  why  should  I  not  die,  as  well  as  another  P 
And  is  it  of  more  consequence  that  Fausta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gracchus,  should  die  upon  a  bed  of  down,  and 
beneath  silken  canopies,  than  that  the  common  sol- 
dier should,  who  falls  at  her  side  P  How  could  I  die 
better  than  at  the  head  of  a  legion,  whom,  as  I  fell, 
I  saw  sweeping  on  like  a  tempest  to  emulate  aud 
revenge  my  death  P' 

But  Gracchus — has  he  another  Fauwta,  or  uuuthur 
child?' 
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Her  eyes  were  bent  to  the  ground,  and  for  a  few 
moments  she  was  buried  in  thought.  Thej  were  filled 
with  tears  as  she  raised  them  and  said, 

*  You  may  well  suppose,  Lucius,  haTing  witnened, 
as  you  have,  what  the  love  is  which  I  bear  Gracdiui, 
and  how  his  life  is  bound  up  in  mine,  that  this  has 
been  my  heaviest  thought.  But  it  has  not  prerailed 
with  me  to  change  my  purpose,  and  ought  not  to  do 
so.  Could  I  look  into  futurity,  and  know  that  while 
I  fell  upon  the  plains  of  Antioch,  or  on  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  he  returned  to  these  walls  to  wear  out, 
childless  and  in  solitude,  the  remnant  of  his  dayi,  my 
weakness,  I  believe,  would  yield,  and  I  should  prefer 
my  parent  to  my  country.  But  the  future  is  ail  dark. 
And  it  may  as  well  be,  that  either  we  shall  both  feU, 
or  both  return ;  or  that  he  may  fall  and  I  lurriYe. 
It  is  unworthy  of  me,  is  it  not  then,  to  consider  too 
curiously  such  chances  ?  The  only  thing  certain  and 
of  certain  advantage  is  this — I  can  do  my  countr}',  as 
I  deem  it,  a  signal  service  by  joining  her  forces  in  this 
hour  of  peril.  To  this  I  cleave,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  disposal  of  the  gods.  But  come,  urge  me  no  more, 
Lucius;  my  mind  is  finally  resolved,  and  it  but  serves 
to  darken  the  remaining  hours.  See,  Gracchus  and 
Calpurnius  are  come — let  us  to  the  tables.' 

This  last  meal  was  eaten  in  silence,  save  the  few 
required  words  of  courtesy. 

Soon  as  it  was  over,  Fausta,  springing  from  her 
seat,  disappeared,  hastening  to  her  aparments.  She 
returned  in  a  few  moments,  her  dress  changed  and 
prepared  for  her  armour. 

*  Now,  Lucius,*  she  exclaimed,  *  your  hour  of  duty 

has  come,  which  is  to  fit  upon  me  this  queenly  ap- 

parel,     H.ow  your  dexterity,  wi^  v^^"**^  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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haTe  teen  th«  wart*  by  the  grace  with  which  you  thall 
do  your  lerrice.' 

*  These  pieces  differ  not  greatly/  I  taid,  <  from  those 
which  I  hare  worn  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  were 
they  to  be  fattened  on  my  own  limbi,  or  a  comrade's, 
the  task  were  an  et^y  one.  I  fear  lest  I  may  use  too 
rough  a  hand  in  binding  on  this  heayy  iron.* 

<  Oh,  never  fear — there,  that  is  well.  The  Queen's 
armourer  has  said  truly ;  this  is  as  easy  as  a  robe  of 
silk.  Now  these  clasps— are  they  not  well  made  P 
will  they  not  catch  P' 

*  The  clasps  are  perfect,  Fausta,  but  my  eye  is  dim. 
Here — clasp  them  yourself;'  and  I  turned  away. 

<  Lucius,  Lucius,  are  you  a  Roman,  with  oyos  so 
melting  P  Julia  were  a  better  handmaid.  But  one 
thing  remains,  and  that  must  be  done  by  no  other 
hand  than  yours — crown  me  now  with  this  helmet.' 

I  took  it  from  her  and  placed  it  upon  her  head, 
saying,  as  I  did  it,  *  The  gods  shield  you  from  danger, 
dear  Fausta,  and  when  you  have  either  triumphed  or 
suflbred  defeat,  return  you  again  to  this  happy  roof  I 
Now  for  my  services  allow  me  this  reward  * — and  for 
the  first  time  since  she  was  a  girl  I  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

She  was  now  a  beautiful  vision  to  behold  as  over 
lighted  upon  the  earth.  Her  armour  revealed  with 
exactness  tlie  perfection  of  her  form,  and  to  her  un- 
common beauty  added  its  own,  being  of  the  most 
brilliant  steel,  and  frequently  studded  with  Jewels  of 
daszling  lustre.  Her  sex  was  revealed  only  by  her 
hair,  which,  parting  over  her  forehead,  fell  towanln 
either  eye,  and  then  was  drawn  up  and  buried  in  her 
helmet.  The  ease  with  which  she  moved  showed  how 
well  she  had  accustomed  herte\f,V)';f  ttcc^>3.^w\.wLKt^\vs^* 

VOL,  //.  "ft 
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to  the  cumbrous  load  she  bore.  I  could  haidly  be- 
lieve, as  she  paced  the  apartment,  issuing  her  final 
orders  to  her  slaves  and  attendants  who  pressed  around, 
that  I  was  looking  upon  a  woman  reared  in  all  tiM 
luxury  of  the  East.  Much  as  I  had  been  accuatomed 
to  the  sight  of  Zenobia,  performing  the  part  of  an 
emperor,  I  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  myself^  that 
when  I  looked  upon  Fausta,  changing  so  completely 
her  sex,  it  was  anything  more  than  an  illusion, 

Gracchus  and  Calpumius  now  Joined  us,  each,  like 
Fausta,  arrayed  in  the  armour  of  the  Queen'a  oaTslry. 

<  Fausta,'  said  Gracchus  hastily,  '  the  hour  ia  eome 
that  we  were  at  the  camp ;  our  horses  wait  na  in  the 
court-yard — let  us  mount.  Farewell,  Luciua  Piso,' 
continued  he,  as  we  moved  toward  the  rear  of  the 
palace ;  *  would  you  were  to  make  one  of  our  com* 
pany !  but  as  that  cannot  be,  I  bequeath  to  you  my 
place,  my  honours,  and  my  house.  Be  ready  to  re* 
ceive  us  with  large  hospitality  and  a  philosophical 
composure,  when  we  return  loaded  with  the  laurels 
of  victory  and  the  spoils  of  your  countrymen.  It  ia 
fortunate,  that  as  we  lose  you,  we  have  Calpurhioa, 
who  seems  of  the  true  warrior  breed.  Never,  Lucius, 
has  my  eye  lighted  upon  a  nobler  pair  than  this. 
Observe  them.  The  Queen,  careful  of  our  Fausta, 
bas  given  her  in  special  charge  to  your  brother.  I 
thank  her.  By  his  greater  activity  and  my  more  pru^ 
dent  counsel,  I  trust  to  bring  her  again  to  Palmyra, 
with  a  fame  not  less  than  Zenobia's/ 

*  I  can  npare  the  fame,'  I  replied,  *  so  I  see  her  once 
more  in  Palmyra,  herself  unharmed  and  her  country 
at  poact",* 
*  Palmyra,  would  no  longet  \»  itaalf  without  lier/ 
rejoined  the  father. 


We  were  now  in  the  court-yan),  where  we  found 
the  honei  fully  ctparitoned,  awaiting  their  riden. 
Fauita'i  wae  her  faToorite  Arab,  of  a  Jet  black  colour 
and  of  a  fierce  and  fiery  temper,  hardly  to  be  managed 
by  the  Saracen,  whose  eole  office  it  was  to  attend  upon 
him;  while  in  the  handft  of  Fautta,  though  itill 
ipirited  almost  to  wildness,  he  was  yet  docile  and 
obedient.  Soon  as  she  was  mounted,  although  be- 
fore it  had  been  difficult  to  hold  him,  he  became  quiet 
and  calm. 

*  See  the  power  of  woman,'  said  Qraechus  j  '  were 
Antioehus  here,  he  would  look  upon  this  as  but  an- 
other proof  that  the  gods  are  abandoning  Palmyra  to 
the  sway  of  women.' 

Tt  is,'  said  Fausta,  *  simply  the  power  of  gentle- 
ness. My  Saracen  operates  through  fear,  and  I 
through  loTe.  My  hand  laid  softly  upon  his  neck 
gains  more  a  thousand  fold  than  the  lash  laid  hardly 
upon  his  back. 

Mounting  my  horse,  which  Milo  stood  holding  for 
me,  we  then  sallied  out  of  the  court-yard  gate  toward 
the  eamp. 

The  city  itself  was  all  pouring  forth  upon  the 
plains  in  its  vicinity.  The  crowds  choked  the  streets 
8S  they  passed  out,  so  that  our  progress  was  slow. 
Arriving  at  length,  we  turned  toward  the  pavilion  of 
the  Queen,  pitched  over  against  the  centre  of  the 
army.  There  we  stood,  joined  by  others,  awaiting 
her  ajrival ;  for  she  had  not  yet  left  the  palace.  We 
had  not  stood  long,  before  the  braying  of  trumpets 
and  other  warlike  instruments  announced  her  ap- 
proach. We  turned,  and  looking  toward  the  gate  of 
the  city,  through  which  we  had  but  now  passed^  saw 
Zenobia,  hBying  on  either  side  Louglixiui  «sAli»2(Avi 
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and  preceded  and  followed  by  a  leleet  troop  of  borWi 
advancing  at  her  usual  speed  toward  the  parilioB. 
She  was  mounted  upon  her  far-famed  wfaito  Nmni- 
dian,  for  power  an  elephant,  for  endnrmnce  a  dnNM* 
dary,  for  fleetness  a  yery  Nicsean,  and  who  had  bMD 
her  companion  in  all  die  battles  by  which  die  had 
gained  her  renown  and  her  empire. 

Calpnmius  was  beside  himself:  he  had  not  befim 
seen  her  when  assuming  all  her  state.  *  Did  eya  wnat 
look  upon  aught  so  like  a  celestial  apparation  P  It 
is  a  descent  from  other  regions ;  I  can  swear  'tia  no 
mortal — still  less  a  woman.  Fausta,  this  pots  to 
shame  your  eulogies,  swollen  as  I  term  them. 

I  did  not  wonder  at  his  amazement,  for  I  myaelf 
shared  it,  though  I  had  seen  her  so  often.  The  oV 
ject  that  approached  us  truly  seemed  rather  a  mortng 
blaze  of  light  than  an  armed  woman,  which  the  ej« 
and  the  reason  declared  it  to  be,  with  such  gorgeoin 
magnificence  was  she  arrayed.  The  whole  art  of  the 
armourer  had  been  exhausted  in  her  appointments. 
The  caparison  of  her  steed,  sheathed  with  bomished 
gold,  and  thick  studded  with  precious  stones  of  erery 
various  hue,  reflected  an  almost  intolerable  splendour 
as  the  rays  of  a  hot  morning  sun  fell  upon  it.  She 
too  herself,  being  clothed  in  armour  of  polished  steel, 
whose  own  fiery  brightness  was  doubled  by  the  dia- 
monds— that  was  the  only  Jewel  she  wore — sown 
with  profusion  all  oyer  its  more  prominent  parts, 
could  be  gazed  upon  scarcely  with  more  ease  than 
the  sun  himself,  whose  beams  were  given  back  from 
it  with  undiminished  glory.  In  her  right  hand  she 
held  the  long  slender  lance  of  the  cavalry ;  oyer  her 
shoulden  hung  a  quWeT  "weW  loaded  with  arrows, 
vrbile  at  her  side  depended  «k\ie«.T)TWmmR«kVA^ 
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Her  head  wat  ■urmounted  by  a  iteel  helmet,  which 
left  her  faee  wholly  nncoTered,  and  ibowed  her  fore- 
head, like  Fauata'i  shaded  by  the  dark  hair,  which, 
while  it  waa  the  only  circamatance  that  reyealed  the 
woman,  added  to  the  effect  of  a  countenance  nn- 
•qualied  for  a  manrellons  union  of  feminine  beauty, 
queenly  dignity,  and  masculine  power.  Sometimea 
it  has  been  her  usage,  upon  such  occasions,  to  ap- 
pear with  arms  bare  and  globed  hands ;  they  were 
now  cased,  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  plates  of  steel. 

*  Calpumius,'  said  Fausta, '  saw  you  eyer  in  Persia 
•uch  horsemanship  P  See  now,  as  she  draws  nearer, 
with  what  grace  and  power  she  moTes.  Blame  you 
the  enthusiasm  of  this  people  F ' 

*  I  more  than  share  it,'  he  replied ;  *  it  Is  reward 
enough  for  my  long  captiTity,  at  last  to  follow  such  a 
leader.  Many  a  time,  as  Zeno.bia  has  in  years  past 
▼isited  my  dreams,  and  I  almost  fancied 'myself  in  her 
train,  I  little  thought  that  the  happiness  I  now  ex- 
perience was  to  become  a  reality.  But  hark !  how 
the  shout  of  welcome  goes  up  from  this  innumerable 
host.' 

No  sooner  was  the  Queen  arrived  where  we  stood, 
and  the  whole  extended  lines  became  aware  of  her 
presence,  than  the  air  was  filled  with  the  clang  of 
trumpets  and  the  enthusiastic  cries  of  the  soldiery, 
who  waved  aloft  their  arms,  and  made  a  thousand 
expressive  signs  of  most  Joyful  greeting.  When  this 
hearty  salutation,  commencing  at  the  centre,  had  died 
away  along  the  wings,  stretching  one  way  to  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  the  other  toward  the  desert,  Zenobia 
rode  up  nearer  the  lines,  and  being  there  surrounded 
by  the  ranks  which  were  in  front,  and  by  a  crowd  of 
the  great  officers  of  tlie  army,  tpok^  \a  ^vcsl  vql  v:.- 
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cordance  with  her  custom.  Stretefahig  oat  her  htiid, 
as  if  she  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  naltitade^  a 
deep  silence  ensued,  and  in  a  Toice  clear  and  fttong^ 
she  thus  addressed  them : 

*  Men  and  soldiers  of  Palmyra !  Is  this  the  list 
time  that  you  are  to  gather  together  in  this  gtittering 
array,  and  go  forth  as  lords  of  the  whole  East  ?  Con* 
querors  in  so  many  wars,  are  you  now  about  to  make 
an  offering  of  yourselves  and  your  homes  to  the  eoe 
peror  of  Rome  ?  Am  I,  who  have  twice  led  you  to 
the  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  now  to  be  your  leader  to  the 
footstool  of  Aurelian  ?  Are  you  thinking  of  anything 
but  victory  ?  Is  there  one  in  all  these  ranks  who 
doubts  whether  the  same  fate  that  once  befel  Probus 
shall  now  befal  Aurelian  ?  If  there  be,  let  him  stand 
forth  !  Let  him  go  and  entrench  himself  within  the 
walls  of  Palmyra.  We  want  him  not.'  (The  soldiers 
brandisiied  and  clashed  their  arms.)  '  Victory,  soldiers, 
belongs  to  those  who  believe.  Believe  that  yon  can 
do  so,  and  we  will  return  with  a  Roman  army  captive 
at  our  chariot  wheels.  W  ho  should  put  trust  in  them- 
selves, if  not  the  men  and  soldiers  of  Palmyra  f 
Whose  memory  is  long  enough  to  reach  backward  to 
a  defeat  ?  What  was  the  reign  of  Odenatus  but  an 
unbroken  triumph  ?  Are  you  now,  for  the  first  time,  to 
fly  or  fall  before  an  enemy  ?  And  who  the  enemy  f 
Forget  it  not — Rome  !  and  Aurelian  !  the  greatest 
empire  and  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world.  Never 
before  was  so  large  a  prize  within  your  reach.  Never 
before  fought  you  on  a  stage  with  the  whole  world  for 
spectators.  Forget  not  too  that  defeat  will  be  not  only 
defeat,  but  ruin !  The  loss  of  a  battle  will  be  not 
onlf  80  many  dead  and  wounded,  but  the  loss  of  em- 
pire /    For  Rome  resoWes  u^n  o\tt  waMJj«i^\wtu  Vf  * 
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mutt  eonqufir  or  we  mutt  perish,  and  for  eyerlose  our 
eity,  our  thronei  and  oar  name.  Are  you  ready  to 
write  yourtelres  lulijeeti  and  ilaTes  of  Rome  !-«citi- 
tent  of  a  Roman  proyince  P  and  forget  the  proud  name 
of  PalmyreneP'  (Loud  and  indignant  cries  rote  from 
the  aurrounding  ranks.)  <If  not,  you  have  only  to 
remember  the  plains  of  Egypt  and  of  Persia ;  and  (he 
spirit  that  burned  within  your  bosomi  then  will  lave 
you  now,  and  bring  you  back  to  these  walls,  your 
brows  bound  aboat  with  the  garlands  of  victory.  Sol- 
diers !  strike  your  tents !  and  away  to  the  desert  I ' 

Shouts  long  and  loud,  mingled  with  the  clash  of  arms, 
followed  these  few  words  of  the  Queen.  Her  own 
name  was  heard  above  all.  "  Long  live  the  great 
Zenobia  !*'  ran  along  the  ranks  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremes,  and  from  the  extremes  back  again  to  the 
centre.  It  seemed  as  if,  when  her  name  had  once 
been  uttered,  they  could  not  cease — through  the  ope- 
ration of  some  charm — ^to  repeat  it  again  and  again, 
coupled  too  with  a  thousand  phrases  of  loyalty  and 
affection. 

The  Queen,  as  she  ended,  tamed  toward  the  Pavi- 
lion, where  dismounting  she  entered,  and  together 
with  her,  her  counsellors,  the  great  officers  of  the  army 
and  empire,  her  family,  and  friends.  Here  was  passed 
an  hour  in  the  interchange  of  the  words  and  signs  of 
affection  between  those  who  were  about  to  depart 
upon  this  uncertain  enterprise,  and  those  who  were  to 
remain.  The  Queen  would  fnin  inspire  all  with  her 
liorht,  bold,  and  confident  spirit ;  but  it  could  not  pre* 
vail  to  banish  the  fears  and  sorrows  that  filled  many 
hearts.  Julia's  eyes  never  moved  from  her  mother's 
face,  or  only  to  rest  on  Fausta's,  whose  hand  she  held 
clasped  la  her  own,    Zenobia  ot^^n.  I'QkXti'fc^  \!a^^x\^\>K^ 
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with  a  look,  in  which  the  meltliig  tendemew  of  tlie 
mother  contended  but  too  successfully  with  the  ealm 
dignity  of  the  Queen,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  itroiig 
affection  working  at  the  heart.  She  would  then,  ny 
ing  a  word  or  two,  turn  away  again,  and  mingle  wlfli . 
those  who  made  less  demand  upon  her  sympathies. 
Livia  was  there  too,  and  the  flaxen-haired  Famtnla 
— Livia,  gay  even,  through  excess  of  life— -Fauetola 
sad  and  almost  terrified  at  the  scene,  and  dinging  to 
Julia  as  to  her  haven  of  safety.  The  Cesan  were 
also  there,  insignificant  as  always,  but  the  youngest, 
Yabalathus,  armed  for  the  war ;  the  others  are  not  to 
be  drawn  away  from  the  luxuries  and  pleasuree  of  the 
city.  Antiochus,  sullen  and  silent,  was  of  the  number 
too,  stalking  with  folded  arms  apart  from  the  company, 
or  else  arm-in-arm  with  one  of  his  own  colour,  and  seem- 
ing to  be  there  rather  because  he  feared  to  be  abaent, 
than  because  he  derived  any  pleasure  from  the  scene. 
It  was  with  an  effort,  and  with  reluctance,  that  be 
came  forward  from  his  hiding-places,  and  with  supreme 
awkwardness,  yet  with  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  pride, 
paid  his  court  to  the  Queen. 

As  he  retreated  from  his  audience,  the  Queen's  eye 
sought  me,  and  approaching  me  she  said,  *  Fiso,  I  am 
not  prone  to  suspicion,  and  fear  is  a  stranger  to  my 
heai-t :  but  I  am  told  to  distrust  Antiochus.  I  have 
been  warned  to  observe  him.  I  cannot  now  do  it,  for 
I  depart  while  he  remains  in  Palmyra.  It  has  been 
tlirown  out  that  he  has  designs  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
and  that  the  Princess  Julia  is  connected  with  them. 
He  is  an  object  too  contemptible  to  deserve  my 
thought,  and  I  have  not  been  willing  so  much  as  to 
name  the  circumstance  to  any  of  the  council.   He  may 

prove  an  amusing  and  intetealVn^j  auXi^ttX  lot  '^^iva 

tipt'cululioB  while  we  arc  gone.' 
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Thif  wu  laid  in  a  ptrtly  wriout,  partly  trifling  Tein. 
I  aniwered  her»  laying,  'that  I  could  not  but  fear  leit 
there  might  be  more  foundation  for  the  warnings  that 
had  been  given  her  than  the  was  disposed  to  allow.  He 
was  indeed  insignificant  and  contemptible  in  character, 
but  he  was  malignant  and  restless.  Many  nn  insect, 
otherwise  etery  way  despicable,  is  yet  armed  with  a 
deadly  sting.  A  swarm  may  conquer  even  the  mon- 
arch of  the  forest.  Autiochus,  mean  as  lie  is,  may 
yet  inflict  a  secret  and  fatal  wound ;  and  he  is  not 
alone ;  there  are  those  who  affect  him.  I  believe  you 
have  imposed  no  task  which  as  a  Roman  I  may  not 
innocently  poiform.  Rest  assured  tliat  if  watchfulness 
of  mine  may  avert  the  shadow  of  an  evil  from  your 
head,  it  shall  not  be  wanting.  I  would  that  you  your- 
self could  look  more  seriously  upon  this  information, 
but  I  perceive  you  are  utterly  incredulous.' 

*  It  is  BO  indeed,'  she  replied.  *  It  were  better  fur 
me  perhaps  were  it  otherwise.  Had  I  heeded  the 
rumours  which  reached  me  of  the  base  Mceonius,  Odo- 
natus  had  now  perhaps  been  alive  and  at  my  side. 
But  it  is  against  the  grain  of  my  nature.  I  cau 
neither  doubt  nor  fear.' 

Sounds  from  without  now  indicated  that  the  camp 
was  broken  up,  and  the  army  in  motion.  The  mo- 
ment of  separation  liad  come.  The  Queen  hastily  ai>- 
proachcd  her  daughters,  and  impressing  a  motlier's 
kisses  upon  them,  turned  quickly  away,  and  springing 
upon  her  horse,  was  soon  lost  to  sight  as  she  made  hor 
way  through  the  ranka,  to  assume  her  place  at  tlicir 
head.  Fausta  lingered  long  in  tlie  embraces  of  Julia, 
who,  to  part  with  her,  seemed  as  if  about  to  lose  as 
much  more  as  she  hod  Just  lost  in  Zenobia. 

•These  our  friends  being  now  y50\\e»\^\.\»^  \'i8iv^>^\^ 
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FrinccM,  who  remain,  ascend  together  the  Willi  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  towexv  of  the  gate  obeerre  fhe 
progre«8  of  the  army  so  long  as  it  shall  remaiii  is 
sight.' 

Saying  this,  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  firom  tlit 
highest  part  of  the  walls  watched  the  departing  giorifli 
of  the  most  magnificent  military  array  I  had  erer  be 
held.  It  was  long  after  noon  before  the  last  of  tbs 
train  of  loaded  elephants  sank  below  the  horison.  I 
have  seen  larger  armies  upon  the  Danube,  and  inGmul: 
but  never  have  I  seen  one  that  in  all  ita  appointmenti 
presented  so  imposing  a  spectacle.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  cavalry,  and  to  tbs 
admixture  of  the  long  lines  of  elephants  with  their 
burdens,  their  towers  and  litters;  but  more  perhaps  to 
the  perfectness  with  which  each  individual,  be  he  on 
horse  or  foot,  be  he  servant,  slave  or  master,  is  famish- 
ed, respecting  both  arms,  armour,  and  appareL  Julia 
beheld  it,  if  with  sorrow,  with  pride  also. 

'Between  an  army  like  this,'  she  said,  *bo  appointed, 
and  so  led  and  inflamed,  and  another  like  tliat  of  Boms 
coming  up  under  a  leader  like  Aurelian,  how  sharp  and 
deadly  must  be  the  encounter !  What  a  multitude  of 
this  and  that  living  host,  now  glorious  in  the  blase  of 
arms,  and  burning  with  desires  of  conquest,  will  fall 
and  perish,  pierced  by  weapons,  or  crushed  by  ele- 
phants, nor  ever  heard  the  shout  of  victory !  A  hoi^ 
rid  death,  winding  up  a  feverish  dream.  And  of  that 
number  how  likely  to  be  Fausta  and  Zenobia  ! 

*  Why,  sister,'  said  Faustula,  whom  I  held,  and  in 

pointing  out  to  whom  the  most   remarkable  objects 

of  the  strange  scene  I  had  been  occupied,  *  why  does 

onr  mother  love  to  go  away  and  kill  the  ELomans  P     I 

am  sure  she  would  nol  UVl^  Xo  >Kax  ^wx^— IvKiking  up 
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!n  my  fkeer^«iid  tra  not  700  a  Roman  P  She  will 
not  let  me  hurt  eren  a  little  fly  ox  ant,  but  tella  me  they 
feel  as-muofa  to  be  killed,  aa  if  Sapor  were  to  put  his 
great  foot  on  me  and  tread  me  into  the  sand.' 

*  Bnt  the  Romans,'  said  Julia,  *  are  coming  to  take 
awmy  our  city  from  us,  and  perhaps  do  us  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  and  mutt  they  not  be  hindered  P ' 

But,'  repUed  Faustula,  <  would  they  do  it  if  Zenobia 
asked  them  not  to  do  it  P  Did  you  ever  know  any- 
body who  could  help  doing  as  she  asked  them  P  I 
wish  Aurelian  could  only  hare  come  here  and  heard 
her  i^ak,  and  seen  her  smile,  and  I  know  he  would 
not  have  wanted  to  hurt  her.  If  I  were  a  queen,  I 
would  nerer  fight.' 

'  I  do  not  belioTe  you  would,'  said  I  ; '  you  do  not 
teem  as  if  you  could  hurt  anybody  or  anything.' 

<  And  now  is  not  Zenobia  better  than  IP  I  think 
pefhaps  she  is  only  gone  to  frighten  the  Romans,  and 
then  coming  home  again. 

*  Oh  no — do  not  think  so,'  said  Llvia ;  *  has  not  Zeno- 
bia fought  a  great  many  battles  before  this  P  If  she 
did  not  fight  battles,  we  should  have  no  city  to  live 
in.' 

*  If  it  is  so  good  to  fight  battles,  why  does  she  pre- 
▼ent  me  from  quarrelling,  or  even  speaking  unkindly  P 
I  think  she  ought  to  teach  me  to  fight.  I  do  not  be- 
licTe  that  men  or  women  ought  to  fight,  any  more  than 
children  ;  and  I  dare  say  if  they  first  saw  and  talked 
with  one  another  before  they  fought,  as  I  am  told  to 
do,  they  never  would  do  it.  I  find  that  if  I  talk  and 
tell  what  I  think,  then  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel. — See! 
is  that  Zenobia P  How  bright  she  shines!  I  wish 
she  would  come  back.' 

<  Wait  a  UttJe  while,  and  alxe  w\\\  com^  ^va^  >r^^. 
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Liyia, '  and  bring  Aurelian  perhaps  with  her.  Should 
you  not  like  to  see  Aurelian  ?' 

*  No,  I  am  sure  1  should  not.  T  do  not  wmt  to  aeo 
any  one  that  does  not  love  Zenobia.' 

So  the  little  child  ran  on,  often  uttering  truths,  too 
obviously  truths  for  mankind  to  be  gorerened  by  them, 
yet  containing  the  best  philosophy  of  life.  Troth  and 
happiness  are  both  within  easy  reach.  We  miss  them 
because  they  are  so  near.  Yie  look  oyer  them,  and 
grasp  at  distant  and  more  imposing  objects^  wrapped 
in  the  false  charms  which  distance  lendk. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Queen  and  Fansti,  we 
have,  in  agreement  with  the  promise  we  made,  r»- 
peated  our  visit  more  than  once  to  the  retreat  of  the 
Christian  Hermit;  from  whom  I  have  drawn  almost 
all  that  remains  to  be  known,  concerning  the  truths  of 
his  religion.  Both  Julia  aud  Livia  have  been  my 
companions.  Of  the  conversations  at  these  visits,  I 
shall  hope  at  some  future  time  to  furnish  you  with 
full  accounts. 

In  the  mean  while,  Farewell. 
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hese  few  days  having  pnsged  in  the  manner  I  have 
ribed,  our  impatience  has  been  relieved  by  news 
I  the  West.  We  learn  that  Aurelian,  having  ap- 
ted  Illyricum  as  the  central  point  for  assembling 
brces,  has,  marching  thence  through  Thrace,  and 
ig  battle  on  the  way  to  the  Goths,  at  length 
hed  Byzantium,  whence  crossing  the  Bosphorus,  it 
s  purpose  to  subdue  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and 
-wards  advance  toward  Palmyra.  The  army  of  the 
en,  judging  by  the  last  accounts  received  by  her 
lengers,  must  now  have  reached  the  neighbour- 
1  of  Antioch,  and  there  already  perhaps  have  en- 
itered  the  forces  of  the  Emperor, 
he  citizens  begin  at  length  to  put  on  the  appear- 
'  of  those  who  feel  that  something  of  value  is  at 
e.  The  Portico  is  forsaken,  or  frequented  only  by 
as  hope  to  hear  news  by  going  there.  The  streets 
become  silent  and  solitary.  I  myself  partake  of 
general  gloom.  I  am  often  at  the  palace  and  at 
louse  of  Longinus.  The  dwelling,  or  rather  should 
t  term  it  the  spacious  palace  of  the  minister  ?  af- 
I  me  delightful  hours  of  relaxation  and  instruction, 
lit  and  converse  with  ita  acoom\^Vii\i<^^  Vot^^  ^^ 
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wander  among  the  compartments  of  his  vast  Iibrarjt 
or  feast  the  senses  and  imagination  upon  the  cholee 
specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting,  both  ancient  tnd 
modem,  which  adorn  the  walls,  the  ceilings,  the  stair- 
ways, and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the  extensive  interior. 
Here  I  succeed  in  forgetting  the  world  and  all  Its  use- 
less troubles,  and  am  fairly  transported  into  those  re- 
gions of  the  fancy,  where  the  airs  are  always  soft  and 
the  skies  serene,  where  want  is  unknown  and  soUd- 
tations  to  vice  come  not,  where  men  are  just  and  true 
and  kind,  and  women  the  goddesses  we  make  them  in 
our  dreams,  and  the  whole  of  existence  is  a  calm  snin- 
mer^s  day,  without  storm  of  the  inward  or  ontwaid 
world.  And  when  upon  these  delicious  moments  ths 
philosopher  himself  breaks  in,  the  dream  is  not  dS^ 
solved,  but  stands  rather  converted  to  an  absolutt 
reality,  for  It  then  shines  with  the  actual  ptesenee  of 
a  god.  It  is  with  unwillingness  that  I  acknowledgs 
my  real  state,  and  consent  to  return  to  this  Uviii| 
world  of  anxieties  and  apprehenetons  in  whieh  I  mom 
dwelL 

I  am  Just  returned  from  the  palace  and  the  Prii^ 
cess  Julia.     While  there  seated  in  conversation  with 
her,  Longinus,  aud  Livia,  a  courier  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced from  Zenobia.      He  entered,  woe  stmrnped 
upon  his  features,  and  delivered  letters  into  the  hand 
of  Longinus.     Alas !  alas  !  for  Palmyra.     The  inte 
ligence  is  of  disaster  and  defeat !     The  countenan 
of  the  Greek  grew  pale  as    he  read.     He  placed  t 
despatches  in  silence  in  the  hands  of  Julia,  havJ 
finished  them,  and  hastily  withdrew 

The  sum  of  the  news  is  this  : — A  battle  has  b 
/ought  before  Antioch,  tnd  the  forces  of  the  Qr 
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completely  rontdl.  It  appears  that  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Aurelian,  the  several  piovinces  of  Asia 
Minori  which  by  negotiation  and  conquest  had  by 
Zenobia  been  connected  with  her  kingdom,  imme- 
diately returned  to  their  former  allegiance.  The  cities 
opened  their  gates  and  admitted  the  armies  of  the 
conqueror.  Tyana  alone  of  all  the  Queen's  domi- 
nions in  that  quarter  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
Emperor,  and  this  stronghold  was  soon  by  treachery 
delivered  into  his  power.  Thence  he  presHcd  on 
without  pause  to  Antloch,  where  he  found  the  Queen 
awaiting  him.  A  battle  immediately  ensued.  At 
first  the  Queen's  forces  obtained  decided  advantage, 
and  victory  seemed  ready  to  declare  for  her  as  always 
before,  when  the  gods  decreed  otherwise,  and  the  day 
was  lost — but  lost,  in  the  indignant  language  of  the 
Queen,  *  not  in  fair  and  honourable  flght,  but  through 
the  baHeness  of  a  stratagem  rather  to  have  been 
expected  f^m  a  Carthaginian  than  the  great  Aure- 
lian.* 

*  Our  troops,*  she  writes,  *  had  dri%'en  the  enemy 
from  his  ground  at  every  point.  Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and  the  prodigies  of  valour 
by  w<)ich  he  distinguished  himself  anew,  and  animated 
his  soldiers,  our  cavalry,  led  by  the  incomparable 
Zabdas,  bore  him  and  his  legions  backwards,  till,  bp- 
parently  discomfited  by  the  violence  of  the  onset,  the 
Roman  horse  gave  way  and  fied  in  all  directions. 
The  shout  of  victory  arose  f^m  our  ranks,  which  now 
broke,  and  in  the  disorder  of  a  flushed  and  conquering 
army,  scattered  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  flying  foe.  Now, 
when  too  late,  we  saw  the  treachery  of  the  enemy. 
Our  horse,  heavy  armed  as  you  know,  were  led  on  by 
the   retreating  Romans  into  a  broken  and  tsax%^^ 
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ground,  where  their  moTementa  were  in  eTery  mf 
impeded,  and  thousands  were  suddenly  fixed  immor- 
able  in  the  deep  morass.  At  this  moment,  the  enemy, 
by  preconcerted  sij^als,  with  inconcelvahle  rapidity, 
being  light-armed,  formed ;  and,  returning  upon  our 
now  scattered  forces,  made  horrihle  slaughter  of  all 
who  had  pushed  farthest  from  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  Dismay  seized  our  soldiers,  the  panic  spread, 
increased  by  the  belief  that  a  fresh  army  had  eome  ap 
and  was  entering  the  field,  and  our  whole  duty  cen- 
tred in  forming  and  covering  our  retreat.  This, 
chiefly  through  the  conduct  of  Calpumius  Pito,  waf 
safely  effected  ;  the  Romans  being  kept  at  bay  while 
we  drew  together,  and  then  under  cover  of  the  Kp- 
proaching  night  fell  back  to  a  new  and  strong  po^ 
tion. 

*  I  attempt  not,  Longinus,  to  make  that  better  which 
is  bad.  I  reveal  the  whole  truth,  not  softening  nor 
withholding  a  single  feature  of  it,  that  your  mind  may 
be  possessed  of  the  exact  state  of  our  afikirs,  and 
know  how  to  form  its  judgments.  Make  that  which 
I  write  public,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  that 
shall  seem  best  to  you. 

*  After  mature  deliberation,  we  have  determined  to 
retreat  further  yet,  and  take  up  our  position  under  the 
walls  of  Emesa.  Here,  I  trust  in  the  gods,  we  shall 
redeem  that  which  we  have  lost.' 

[n  a  letter  to  Julia  the  Queen  says,  '  Fauatm  has 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  battle;  selfishly  perhaps 
dividing  her  from  Fiso,  she  has  shared  my  tent  and 
my  fortunes,  and  has  proved  herself  worthy  of  every 
confidence  that  has  been  reposed  in  her.  She  is  my 
inseparable  companion  in  the  tent,  in  the  field,  and 
ou  the  road,  by  night  and  bif  ^^.    ^V^*  iwit'waY  to 
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dttpondency,  dear  Julia.  Fortune,  whicl)  ban  no  long 
smiled  upon  mt,  is  not  now  about  to  foniake  me. 
There  is  no  day  so  long  and  bright  that  clouds  do  not 
•ail  by  and  cast  their  little  shadows.  But  the  sun  is 
behind  tbem.  Our  army  is  still  great  and  in  good 
heart.  Tlie  soldiers  receive  me,  whenerer  I  appear, 
with  their  customary  acclamations.  Fausta  shares  this 
enthusiasm.  Wait  without  anxiety  or  fear  for  news 
from  Emesa.' 

When  we  had  perused  and  re-perused  the  despatches 
of  the  Queen,  and  were  brooding  in  no  little  des- 
pondency over  their  contents,  Longinus  re-entering 
said  to  me, 

*  And  what,  Piso,  may  I  ask,  is  your  Judgment  of 
the  course  which  Aurelian  will  now  pursue  P  I  see 
not  that  I  can  offend  in  asking,  or  you  in  answering. 
I  have  heretofore  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Rome, 
having  atoned  her  injured  honour  by  a  battle,  would 
then  prefer  to  convert  Palmyra  into  a  useful  ally,  by 
the  proposal  of  terms  which  she  could  accept ;  terms 
which  would  leave  her  an  independent  existence  as 
formerly,  in  friendly  alliance  with,  though  in  no  sense 
subject  to  Rome.  But  neither  preceding  the  battle 
at  Antioch,  nor  since,  does  it  appear  that  terms  have 
been  so  much  as  proposed  or  discussed.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  Aurelian,  even  if  victory  should  continue 
to  sit  upon  his  eagles,  would  desire  to  drive  the  Queen 
to  extremities,  and  convert  this  whole  people  into  a 
united  and  infuriated  enemy.  If  he  be  willing  to  do 
this,  he  little  understands  the  best  interests  of  Rome, 
and  proves  only  this,  that  though  he  may  be  a  good 
soldier,  he  is  a  bad  sovereign,  and  really  betrays  hit 
country  while  achieving  the  most  brilliant  victories.' 

« I  am  obliged  to  say/  I  T«p\i«l|  *  \Ja»X.  Ww^-^v^ 

VOL,  11,  ^ 
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veiod  in  my  judgment.  Sometimes,  tvhen  I  hxn 
thought  of  policy,  of  the  past  Bervices  of  Ptlmyn, 
and  of  Persia,  I  have  deemed  it  hardly  possible  that 
Aurelian  should  have  had  any  other  purpose  in  thii 
(expedition  than  to  negotiate  with  Zenobia,  under  the 
advantages  of  an  armed  force;  that  at  the  most  ind 
-norst,  a  single  battle  would  suffice,  and  the  differencei 
which  exist  be  then  easily  adjusted.  But  then,  wImo 
again  I  have  thought  of  the  character  of  Aurelian,  I 
have  doubted  these  conclusions,  and  beliered  that 
conquest  alone  will  satisfy  him,  and  that  he  will  ne- 
ver turn  back  till  he  can  call  Palmyra  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. From  what  has  now  transpired  at  Antioeh, 
and  e9pecially  from  what  has  not  transpired,  I  am 
strengthened  in  this  last  opinion.  One  or  the  other 
must  fall.     I  believe  it  has  come  to  this.' 

*  One  or  the  other  may  fall  at  Emesa,'  said  Livia, 
'  hut  no  power  can  ever  force  the  walls  of  Palmyra.' 

♦I  am  ready  to  believe  with  you,  Princess,*  said 
Ivonginus,  *  but  T  trust  never  to  see  a  Roman  army  be- 
fore them.  Yet  if  your  last  judgment  of  Aurelinn  be 
the  true  one,  Piso,  it  may  happen.  We  are  not  a 
power  to  pour  forth  the  hordes  of  Rome  or  Germany. 
We  have  valour,  but  not  numbers.' 

*  Ought  not,*  said  Julia,  *  everj'  provision  to  he  made, 
even  though  there  be  but  the  remotest  possibility  of 
the  city  sustaining  a  siege  ?' 

*  The  most  fruitful  imagination,'  replied  Lonirinus, 
'could  hardly  suggest  a  single  addition  to  what  if 
already  done,  to  render  Palmyra  impregnable.  And 
long  before  the  food  now  within  the  walls  couhl  be 
exhausted,  any  army,  save  one  of  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
y^'ing  before  them,  must  itself  perish.  But  these  things 
the  counril  and  senate  Vt\\  Ttw^\>K<5\N  ^«\?Vv! 
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Lonf^nus  departed. 

At  the  same  moment  that  he  left  the  apartmenti 
that  Indian  ilare  whom  I  haye  often  seen  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  the  Queen  entered  where  we  were,  and 
addressing  a  few  words  to  the  Princesi  Julia,  again 
retreated.  I  could  not  but  remark  again,  what  I  had 
remarked  before,  her  graceful  beauty,  and  especially 
the  symmetry  of  her  form  and  elasticity  of  her  step. 
There  was  now  also  an  expression  in  the  countenance 
which,  notwithstanding  its  dark  beauty,  I  liked  not, 
as  I  had  often  before  liked  it  not,  when  I  had  seen 
her  in  the  presence  of  Zenobia. 

*  Princess,'  said  I,  *  is  the  slave  who  has  just  de- 
parted sincere  in  her  attachment  to  Zenobia  P 

*  I  cannot  doubt  it,'  she  replied  ;  at  least  I  hare  ob- 
serred  nothing  to  cause  me  to  doubt  it.  Thinking 
herself  injured  and  degraded  by  Zenobia,  she  may 
perhaps  feel  toward  her  as  the  captive  feels  toward  the 
conqueror.  But  if  this  be  so,  the  lip  breathes  it  not. 
To  the  Queen  she  is,  as  far  as  the  eye  may  judge, 
fondly  attached,  and  faithful  to  the  trusts  reposed  in 
her.' 

'But  why,'  I  asked,  'thinks  she  herself  injured  and 
degraded  P  is  she  not  what  she  seems  to  be,  a  slave  P' 

*  She  is  a  slave  by  the  chances  of  fortune  and  war, 
not  by  descent  or  purchase.  She  was  of  the  house- 
hold of  Sapor,  when  his  tents,  wives,  and  slaves  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Odenatus,  and  by  him,  as  we  learned, 
had  been  taken  in  his  wars  with  an  Indian  nation.  In 
her  own  country  she  was  a  princess,  and  were  she  now 
there,  were  queen.  Zenobia'i  pride  is  gratified  by 
using  her  for  the  purposes  she  does,  nor  has  it  availed 
to  intercede  in  her  behalf.  Tet  has  it  always  seemed 
as  if  a  strong  attachment  drew  t\\^  faVt  %\v*^  \.^  wo. 
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effectually  sobered  the  giddy  citizens  of  Palmyra. 
They  ore  now  of  opinion  that  war  really  exists,  and 
that  they  are  a  party  concerned.  The  merchants,  who 
are  the  princes  of  the  place,  perceiving  their  traffic  to 
decline  or  ceaae,  begin  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
aflkirs  of  the  state.  So  long  as  wealth  flowed  in  as 
ever,  and  the  traders  from  India  and  Persia  saw  no 
obstruction  in  the  state  of  things  to  a  safe  transaction 
of  their  various  businesses  and  transportation  of  their 
valuable  commodities,  the  merchants  left  the  state  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  whatever  opinions  they  held, 
expressed  them  only  in  their  own  circles,  thinking  but 
of  accumulation  by  day,  and  of  ostentatious  expendi- 
ture by  night.  I  have  often  heard,  that  their  general 
yoice,  had  it  been  raised,  would  have  been  hostile  to 
the  policy  that  has  prevailed.  But  it  was  not  raised ; 
and  now,  when  too  late,  and  these  mercenary  and  self- 
ish beings  are  driven  to  some  action  by  the  loss  of 
their  accustomed  gains,  a  large  and  violent  party  is 
forming  among  them,  who  loudly  condemn  the  con- 
duct of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  and  advocate 
immediate  submission  to  whatever  terms  Aurelian  may 
impose.  This  party  however,  powerful  though  it  may 
be  through  wealth,  is  weak  in  numbers.  The  people 
are  opposed  to  them,  and  go  enthusiastically  with  the 
Queen,  and  do  not  scruple  to  exult  in  the  distresses  of 
the  merchants.  Their  present  impotence  is  but  a  just 
retribution  upon  them  for  their  criminal  apathy  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  the  difficulty.  Then  had  they 
taken  a  part  as  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  public 
doliheraUuns,  the  rupture  which  has  ensued  might,  it 
is  quite  likely,  have  been  prevented.  Their  voice 
would  have  been  a  loud  and  strong  one,  and  wo^xVl 
have  been  heard.    They  detenre  lo  \q«i&  ^i^^vtVCcA-t^^*^ 
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slaughter  made  of  the  inhabitantt,  withoat  regard  ti 
a^c  or  sex.  The  merciet  of  Borne  hnwe  erer  been 
cruel ;  and  Aurelian  we  know  to  be  famed  for  the  te- 
rerity  of  his  temper.  No  commander  of  modem  titam 
lias  instituted  so  terrible  a  discipline  in  hia  army,  and 
Home  itself  has  felt  the  might  of  his  iron  hand ;  it  b 
always  on  his  sword.  What  can  strangera,  forelgneit, 
enemies,  and  rebels,  as  he  regards  us,  expect  P  And 
arc  the  people  of  Palmyra  ready  to  abandon  their 
Queen,  to  whom  we  owe  all  thia  great  proapeiity, 
this  wide  renown,  this  extended  empire?  But  for 
Zenobia  we  were  now  what  we  were  so  many  ages^  a 
petty  trading  Tillage,  a  commnnity  of  money-makeiSi 
hucksters  and  barterers,  without  arts,  without  scienee, 
without  fame,  destitute  of  all  that  adoma  and  eleratss 
a  people.  Zenobia  has  raised  us  to  empire ;  it  ii 
Zcuobia  who  has  made  us  the  conquerors  of  Ferua, 
and  the  rival  of  Rome.  Shame  to  those  who  will  de- 
sert her !  Shame  to  those  who  will  distrust  a  genius 
that  has  hitherto  shone  with  greater  lustre  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulties  that  haTe  opposed  it!  Who  can 
duubt  that  by  lending  her  all  our  energies  and  means, 
she  will  yet  triumph?  Shame  and  death  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Queen  and  the  State ! ' 

Sentiments  like  tliese  are  now  everywhere  heard, 
and  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  are 
rising  again.  Those  who  are  for  war  and  resistance 
are  always  the  popular  party.  There  is  an  instinctive 
love  of  liberty  and  power,  and  a  horror  at  the  thought 
of  lusiug  them,  that  come  to  the  aid  of  the  weak,  and 
often  cause  them  to  resist,  under  circumstances  abso- 
1  itely  <lesperate.  Palmyra  is  not  weak,  but  to  one 
who  rontemplatea  both  ^a,Tt\eH,  and  compares  their 
rclntiYi*  strength, It  ia  \iVV\c  aVi\it\.  i>ltMaA.\sMm  v^  \aA!^ 
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to  hold  out  with  ultimat«  ■uceeti  againqt  the  power 
of  Borne.  But  such  is  the  determination  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  And  the  Queen,  when  the  shnll 
approach  with  her  broken  and  diminiahed,  and  de- 
feated army,  will  meet  the  welcome  of  a  conqueror, 
^ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  there  so 
true-hearted  a  devotion  of  a  whole  people  to  the 
glory,  interests,  and  happiness  of  One — and  never 
woB  such  devotion  so  deserved. 

The  Princess  Julia  possesses  herself  like  one  armed 
for  such  aiversities,  not  by  nature,  but  by  reflection 
and  philosophy.  She  was  designed  for  scenes  of  calm- 
ness and  peace :  but  she  has  made  herself  equal  to 
times  of  difficulty,  tumult,  and  danger.  She  shrinks 
not  from  the  duties  which  her  station  now  imposes 
upon  her,  but  seems  like  ono  who  possesses  resolu- 
tion enougli  to  reign  with  the  vigour  and  power  of 
Zenobia.  Her  two  brothers,  who  have  remained  in 
the  city,  Herennianus  and  Timolaus,  leave  all  affairs 
of  state  to  her  and  the  council ;  they  preferring  the 
base  pleasures  of  sensuality,  in  which  they  wallow 
day  and  night  in  company  with  Antiochus  and  his 
crew.  If  a  deep  depression  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest 
upon  her  spirit,  it  comes  rather  when  she  thinks  of 
her  mother,  than  of  herself.  She  experiences  already, 
through  her  lively  sympathies,  the  grief  that  will  rage 
in  the  soul  of  Zenobia,  should  fortune  deprive  her  of 
her  crovii. 

*  Zenobia,'  she  has  said  to  me,  *  Zenobia  cannot  de- 
scend from  a  throne,  without  suffering  such  as  common 
souls  cannot  conceive.  A  goddess  driven  from  heaven 
and  the  company  of  the  gods  could  not  endure  more. 
To  possess  and  to  exercise  power  is  to  her  heaven  ;  to 
be  do8j)o)lo(I  of  it,  Tartarua  aud  v\c\sX\\.  ^Xvr^'w^Nswv^x 
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for  a  throne,  though  not  on  one ;  and  how  the  gnteet 
it,  you  and  the  world  haye  seen.  She  will  diiplay 
fortitude  under  adyersity  and  defeat,  I  am  sure,  and 
to  the  common  eye,  the  same  soul,  yigorous  with  all 
its  energies,  will  appear  to  preside  oyer  her.  But  the 
prospect  or  expectation  of  a  fall  from  her  high  plaee 
will  rack  with  torments  such  as  no  mortal  can  hope 
to  assuage.  To  witness  her  grief,  without  the  power 
to  relieye — I  cannot  hear  to  think  of  it!' 

In  Liria  there  is  more  of  the  mother.  She  ia  proud, 
imperious,  and  ambitious,  in  a  greater  measure  even 
than  Zenobia.  Young  as  she  is,  she  belieyea  herself 
of  a  different  nature  from  others ;  she  bom  to  rule, 
others  to  serve.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  her  country  and 
its  renown  that  fills  and  sways  her,  but  of  a  throne 
and  its  attendant  glories.  So  she  could  reign  a 
Queen,  with  a  Queen's  state  and  homage,  it  would 
matter  little  to  her  whether  it  were  in  Persia  or 
Palmyra.  Yet  with  those  who  are  her  equals  if 
she  free,  and  even  sportive,  light  of  heart,  and  over- 
flowing with  excess  of  life.  Her  eye  bums  with  the 
bright  lustre  of  a  star,  and  her  step  is  that  of  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  She  is  not  terrified  at  thf 
prospect  before  her,  for  her  confident  and  buoyan 
spirit  looks  down  all  opposition,  and  predicts  a  saf 
egress  from  the  surrounding  peril,  and  an  ascer 
through  this  very  calamity  itself,  to  a  position  mo 
illustrious  still. 

'Julia/  said  she,  on  one  occasion  of  late,  whil 
sat  a  listener,  *  supposing  that  the  people  of  Paim 
should  set  aside  our  renowned  brothers,  and  a; 
prefer  a  woman's  sway,  would  not  you  renounce  3 
elder  right  in  favour  of  me?  I  do  not  think 
would  care  to  be  a  Queeu?* 
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'That  Is  true/  replied  Julit,  '  I  ihould  aot  e«M  to 
be  n  queen ;  &nd  yet,)  I  beUere  I  ihould  retgn,  Utmi 
you  miyrJit  not.  Though  1  coyet  not  the  exi^mee  of 
pow^cr,  t  helieTe  I  shauld  uia  it  mote  wlocly  thnti  you 
wouUi,  whi)  do/ 

'  I  utii  lure/  laid  Li  via*  'I  feel  within  me  tbftt  very 
■uperioriij-  to  others,  ^hich  Mrnat  Itutci  the  royal  dm- 
racterr  and  would  fit  me  emiQ^ntly  to  reign^  He  can^ 
Dot  be  a  pmper  sLuTe  who  hiM  not  the  lou)  of  a.  ilare* 
Neither  can  he  reign  well  who  has  not  the  soul  of  a 
monarch,  f  am  suited  to  a  thione,  jtiat  ai  othera  are, 
by  Ihe  providL*nc«  of  the  gods^  luited  to  uphold  the 
throne,  and  be  the  slairoA  of  it/ 

*  Were  you  queen,  Livla^  it  would  be  for  your  own 
stike  J  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  aa  you  (mflgine 
accompany  thttt  stftlp,  and  eicereifte  over  olhera  tlio 
powete  with  which  you  were  dulhedj  and  receive  the 
homage  of  dependent  lubjecta.  Your  own  tnagnitl- 
eenee  and  luxurioua  atate  would  be  your  prindpjtl 
thought     la  that  being  auited  to  a  thro  tie  P' 

*  But,'  tald  Llyifl,  *  I  *ht*uld  not  he  guilty  of  inten- 
iitniH  wrong  toward  tiny.  So  long  as  my  people 
nboyf^d  my  lawa  and  supported  tny  gorernment,  tbiiire 
would  he  no  enuiea  of  dijQruhy.  But  aurely,  if  thero 
were  re»Iatauc«,  and  any  either  Itiaolted  or  opposed 
my  authority,  it  would  he  a  proper  o  ecus  ion  for  violent 
meaaurei.  For  tiiere  must  be  Rome  to  govern  aawcll 
HS  other*  to  obey.  All  ran  not  rule*  Government  is 
Ibumled  in  neceealty.  K^ngs  and  queen  a  are  of  na- 
ture'i  making.  It  would  he  right  then  to  uae  ntmost 
iCTenty  toward  snrh  a»  ceetied  to  obey,  ua  the  alavo 
bifi  matter.  Hovr  enuld  the  maat^r  obtain  the  aerrice 
of  the  alaTe,  if  there  were  not  repoaed  In  him  powee 
10  paniah  ?     Shittl  the  mmizt  oi  m,\\W\4\\as*  V^'V' 
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*  Dour  LWhu  yotar  prfiMtpii  ■»  niliA  '«^  le 
■mne  FuibiL  dMpoliflB.  Ton  iwy  nbedf  taMglif^ 
unleM  70a  Jwt,  that  gofwmmaali  ttfaC  iv  th»  «kt 
of  thoM  wbo  gniam  fhrt-  ]dii«i  iod  qoim  m  fti 
objects  for  which  gorenuiienti  are  tnattetad/ 

« Traly,  It  ii  Tefy  nnidi  so.  OthuwIwirkalvNU 
the  kin;  or  queen  of  an  empin  bo  hot  a  pooi'  oAM 
malntelned  in  e  tort  €i  itate  V7  tha  poo^  wdpali 
by  tiiem  for  die  diedurge  of  a  eertiiii  Mt  of  dntlet 
whieli  matt  he  performed  by  eome  one;  bvt  who 
poMomee,  in  foet,  no  will  nor  power  of  bb  omtf 
ratber  the  eerrant  of  the  pooglo  than  tbolr  aiaaterf ' 

*I  think/  replied  Julift,  Vyou  haTo  giTenateiy 
just  deBnition  of  the  imperial  office.  A  king,  queeiii 
or  emperor,  is  indeed  the  senrant  of  the  people.  He 
exists  not  for  his  own  pleasure  or  glory,  but  for  their 
good.  Else  he  is  a  tyrant,  a  despot — ^not  a  iOTe- 
reign. 

<  It  is  then,'  said  Li^ia,  *  only  a  tyrant  or  a  despot 
that  I  would  consent  to  be.  Not  in  any  bad  mean- 
ing of  the  terms;  for  you  know,  Julia,  that  I  oonld 
not  be  cruel  or  unjust.  But  unlets  I  could  reign,  at 
one  independent  of  my  people,  and  irrtepontible  to 
them ;  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality  aboTO  them  | 
receiTing  the  homage  due  to  the  queenly  eharaeter 
and  office — I  would  not  reign  at  alL  To  tit  upon  a 
throne,  a  mere  painted  puppet,  shaken  by  the  breath 
of  eyery  conceited  or  discontented  citisen,  a  butt  for 
every  shaft  to  fly  at,  a  mere  hireling,  a  tlaTe  in  a 
queen's  robe,  the  mouthpiece  for  others  to  speak  by 
nnd  proclaim  their  laws,  with  no  will  nor  power  of 
my  own — no,  no !     It  Is  not  such  that  Zenobia  is.' 

'She  is  more  than  that,  indeed,*  replied  Julia) 
'  she  in  In  some  sense  a  dcBpot  *,  her  will  is  soyereign 
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in  the  state ;  she  is  an  absolute  prince  in  fact ;  but  it 
is  through  the  force  of  her  own  character  and  Tirtues, 
not  by  the  consent  and  expressed  allowance  of  her 
subjects.  Her  genius,  her  goodness,  her  justice,  and 
her  services,  have  united  to  confer  upon  her  this  dan- 
gerous pre-eminence.  But  who  else,  with  power  such 
as  hers,  would  reign  as  she  has  reigned  ?  An  absolute 
will,  guided  by  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  consti- 
tutes I  indeed  belie've  the  simplest  and  best  form  of 
human  goyemment.  It  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  under  the  providence  of  the  gods.  But  an  ab- 
solute will,  moved  only  or  chiefly  by  the  selfish  love 
of  regal  state  and  homage,  or  by  a  very  defective 
wisdom  and  goodness,  is  on  the  other  hand  the  very 
worst  form  of  human  government.  You  would  make 
an  unequalled  queen,  Livia,  if  to  act  the  queen  were 
all ;  if  you  were  but  to  sit  and  receive  the  worship  of 
the  slaves,  your  subjects.  As  you  sit  now,  I  can 
almost  beUeve  you  Queen  of  the  £ast!  Juno's  air 
was  not  more  imperial,  nor  the  beauty  of  Venus  more 
enslaving.  Fiso  will  not  dissent  from  what  I  began 
with,  or  now  end  with,* 

*  I  think  you  have  delivered  a  true  doctrine,'  I  re- 
plied ;  *  but  which  few  who  have  once  tasted  of  power 
will  admit.  Liberty  would  be  in  great  danger  were 
Livia  queen.  Her  subjects  would  be  too  willing  to 
forget  their  rights,  through  a  voluntary  homage  to 
her  queenly  character  and  state.  Their  chains  would 
however  be  none  the  less  chains,  that  they  were  vo- 
luntarily assumed.  That  iudeed  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous slavery  which  men  impose  upon  themselves, 
for  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  slavery,  but  some 
other;  yet  as  it  is  real,  the   character  of  the  slave  is 
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*  Dear  Livifi,  your  principles  are  salted  only  tc 
some  Persian  despotism.  You  yery  soberly  imagine^ 
iniloss  you  jest,  that  goyemments  exist  for  the  sake 
uf  those  who  ^roTem — that  kings  and  queens  aie  the 
()l>ject8  for  which  goyemments  are  instituted.' 

*  Truly,  it  is  yery  much  so.  Otherwise  what  would 
the  king  or  queen  of  an  empire  be  but  a  poor  offieialf 
maintained  in  a  sort  of  state  by  the  people,  and  paid 
by  them  for  the  dischargre  of  a  certain  set  of  duties 
^vhich  must  be  performed  by  some  one;  but  who 
possesses,  in  fact,  no  will  nor  power  of  his  own; 
rather  the  servant  of  the  people  than  their  master?' 

*  I  think,'  replied  Julia,  *  you  haye  given  a  yeiy 
just  definition  of  the  imperial  office.  A  king,  queen, 
or  emperor,  is  indeed  the  senrant  of  the  people.  He 
exists  not  for  his  own  pleasure  or  glury,  but  for  their 
good.  Else  he  is  a  tyrant,  a  despot — ^not  a  soye- 
reign. 

'  It  is  then,'  said  Liyia,  *  only  a  tyrant  or  a  despot 
that  I  would  consent  to  be.  Not  in  any  bad  mean- 
ing of  the  terms;  for  you  know,  Julia,  that  I  could 
not  he  cruel  or  unjust.  But  unless  I  could  reign,  as 
one  independent  of  my  people,  and  irresponsible  to 
tliem ;  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality  above  them ; 
receiving  the  homage  due  to  the  queenly  eharacter 
and  office — I  would  not  reign  at  all.  To  sit  upon  a 
throne,  a  mere  painted  puppet,  shaken  by  the  breath 
t)f  every  conceited  or  discontented  cilisen,  a  butt  for 
every  shaft  to  fiy  at,  a  mere  hireling,  a  slave  in  a 
queen's  robe,  the  mouthpiece  for  others  to  speak  by 
nnd  proclaim  their  laws,  with  no  will  nor  power  of 
my  own — no,  no!     It  Is  not  such  that  Zenobia  is,' 

*She  is  more   than  th^il,  indeed,'   replied  Julia; 
'  bho  in  in  Home  seiiHe  a  Acs^ot^,  \vw  ^h^^X  \.%  vn«ix«\sc^ 
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in  the  slate ;  she  is  an  absolute  prince  in  fact ;  but  it 
is  through  the  force  of  her  own  character  and  Tirtues, 
not  by  the  consent  and  expressed  allowance  of  her 
subjects.  Her  genius,  her  goodness,  her  justice,  and 
her  serrices,  have  united  to  confer  upon  her  this  dan- 
gerous pre-eminence.  But  who  else,  with  power  such 
as  hers,  would  reign  as  she  has  reigned  ?  An  absolute 
will,  guided  by  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  consti- 
tutes I  indeed  believe  the  simplest  and  best  form  of 
human  government.  It  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  uni- 
verse, under  the  providence  of  the  gods.  But  an  ab- 
solute will,  moved  only  or  chiefly  by  the  selfish  love 
of  regal  state  and  homage,  or  by  a  very  defecti%e 
wisdom  and  goodness,  is  on  jthe  other  hand  the  very 
worst  form  of  human  government.  You  would  make 
an  unequalled  queen,  Livia,  if  to  act  the  queen  were 
all ;  if  you  were  but  to  sit  and  receive  the  worship  of 
the  slaves,  your  subjects.  As  you  sit  now,  I  cun 
almost  believe  you  Queen  of  the  £ast!  Juno's  air 
was  not  more  imperial,  nor  the  beauty  of  Venus  more 
enslaving.  Fiso  will  not  dissent  from  what  I  began 
with,  or  now  end  with.* 

'I  think  you  have  delivered  a  true  doctrine,'  I  re- 
plied ;  *  but  which  few  who  liave  once  tasted  of  power 
will  admit.  Liberty  would  be  in  great  danger  were 
Livia  queen.  Her  subjects  would  be  too  willing  to 
forget  their  rights,  through  a  voluntary  homage  to 
lier  queenly  character  and  state.  Their  chains  would 
however  be  none  the  less  chains,  that  they  were  vo- 
luntarily assumed.  That  iudeed  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous slavery  which  men  impose  upon  themselves, 
for  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  slavery,  but  some 
other;  yet  as  it  is  real,  the  character  of  the  sUve  is 
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silently  and  unoontciously  formed,   and  then  i 
sciously  transmitted.' 

*  I  perceiye/  said  LiTia,  '  if  what  jon  philoaophen 
iK'ge  be  true,  that  I  am  nuther  meant  by  nature  for  a 
Persian  or  a  Roman  throne  than  any  other.  I  would 
be  absolute,  though  it  were  oyer  but  a  Tillage.  A  di- 
vided and  imperfect  power  I  would  not  accept,  though 
it  were  oyer  the  world.-  But  the  g^di  grant  it  long 
ere  auy  one  be  called  in  Palmyra  to  fill  the  place  of 
Zeuobia !' 

'  Happy  were  it  for  mankind/  laid  Julia, '  eoald 
she  live  and  reign  for  eyer.' 

Thus  do  all  differences  cease  and  run  into  hannonj 
at  the  name  of  Zenobia. 

Every  hour  do  we  look  for  the  arrival  of  the  innj; 

As  I  sit  writing  at  my  open  window,  orerlooking 
the  street  and  spacious  courts  of  the  Temple  of  Jue- 
tice,  I  am  conscious  of  an  unusual  disturbance — the 
people  at  a  distance  are  running  in  one  direction-^ 
the  el  iinour  approaches — and  1  now  hear  the  cries  of 
the  multitude,  *  The  Queen  I  the  Queen  V 

I  fly  to  the  walls. 

I  resume  my  pen.  The  alarm  was  a  true  one. 
Upon  gaining  the  streets,  I  found  the  populace  all 
pouring  toward  the  Gate  of  the  Desert,  in  which  di- 
reclion,  it  was  affirmed,  the  Queen  was  making  her 
approach.  Upon  reaching  it,  and  ascending  one  of 
its  lofty  towei-8,  I  beheld,  from  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon to  within  a  mile  of  the  walls,  the  whole  plain 
tilled  with  the  scattered  forces  of  Zenobia,  a  cloud  of 
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dust  resting  oyer  the  whole,  and  marking  out  the  ex- 
tent of  ground  they  ooyered.  As  the  adyanced  de- 
tachments drew  near,  how  different  a  spectacle  did 
they  present  from  that  bright  morning,  when,  glittering 
in  steel,  and  full  of  the  fire  of  expected  victory,  they 
proudly  took  their  way  toward  the  places  from  which 
they  now  were  returning,  a  conquered,  spoiled,  and 
dispirited  remnant  covered  with  the  dust  of  a  long 
march,  and  wearily  dragging  their  limbs  beneath  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun !  Yet  was  there  order  and  mi- 
litary discipline  preserved,  even  under  circumstances 
so  depressing,  and  which  usually  are  an  excuse  for 
their  total  relaxation.  It  was  the  silent,  dismal  march 
of  a  funeral  train,  rather  than  the  hurried  flight  of  a 
routed  and  discomfited  army.  There  was  the  stiff 
and  formal  military  array,  but  the  life  and  spirit  of  an 
elated  and  proud  soldiery  were  gone.  They  moved 
with  method  to  the  sound  of  clanging  instruments, 
and  the  long,  shrill  blast  of  the  trumpet ;  but  they 
moved  as  mourners.  They  seemed  as  if  they  came  to 
bury  their  Queen. 

Tet  the  scene  changed  to  a  brighter  aspect,  as  the 
army  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walls,  and  the 
city  throwing  open  her  gates,  the  populace  burst  forth, 
and  with  loud  and  prolonged  shouts  welcomed  them 
home.  These  shouts  sent  new  life  into  the  hearts  of 
the  desponding  ranks,  and  with  brightened  faces  and 
a  changed  air  they  waved  their  arms  and  banners,  and 
returned  shout  for  shout  As  they  passed  through  the 
gates  to  the  ample  quarters  provided  within  the  walls, 
a  thousand  phrases  of  hearty  greeting  were  showered 
(l(»wn  upon  them,  from  those  who  lined  the  walls, 
t  '10  towers,  and  the  way-side,  which  seemed,  from  the 
effects  produced  in  those  on  whom  iVve^N  ^vi>\,  ^  xskwc^ 
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quickeuing  restorative  than  could  have  been  tnj  me- 
dicine or  food  that  had  ministered  only  to  the  body. 

The  impatience  of  the  multitude  to  behold  and  re- 
ceive the  Queen  was  hardly  to  be  restiamed  from 
breaking  forth  in  some  violent  way.  They  were  ready 
to  rush  upon  the  great  avenue,  bearing  aside  the  troopi^ 
that  they  might  the  sooner  greet  her.  When,  at  length, 
the  centre  of  the  array  approached,  and  the  armed 
chariot  appeared  in  which  Zenobia  sat,  the  enthn- 
siasra  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  They  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and,  with  cries  that  tilled  the 
heavens,  pressed  toward  her — the  soldiers  catching  the 
frenzy  and  joining  them — and  quickly  detaching  the 
horses  from  her  carriage,  themselves  drew  her  into  the 
city  just  as  if  she  had  returned  victor  with  Aurelian 
in  her  train.  There  was  no  language  of  devotion 
and  loyalty  that  did  not  meet  her  ear,  nor  any  dgn 
of  affection  that  could  be  made  from  any  distance, 
from  the  plains,  the  walls,  the  gates,  the  higher  build- 
ings of  the  city,  the  roofe  of  which  were  thronged, 
that  did  not  meet  her  eye.  It  was  a  testimony  of 
love  so  spontaneous  and  universal — a  demonstration 
of  confidence  and  unshaken  attachment  so  hearty  and 
sincere,  that  Zenobia  was  more  than  moved  by  it,  she 
was  subdued — and  she  who,  by  her  people,  had  neier 
before  been  seen  to  weep,  bent  her  bead  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

With  what  an  agony  of  expectation,  while  this 
scene  was  passing,  did  I  await  the  appearance  of 
FauRta,  and  Gracchus,  and  Calpumius! — if,  indeed,  I 
were  destined  ever  to  see  them  agsin.  I  waited  long, 
and  with  pain,  but,  the  gods  be  praised,  not  in  vain, 
nor  to  meet  w\lb  d\s«i\)\vointment  only.  Not  far  in 
the  rear  of  Zenobia,  al  tVieVwA  o\  ^w^^^^t^x^  <siC  ca- 
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"vtiXrjj  rode^  99  mj  eje  dktinetly  informed  me^  thote 
whom  I  iougliU  No  aooneir  did  thej  In  tutu  approach 
the  gat<!B,  Chan  olmtHt  the  lani^  wtslcome  that  hmd  been 
larlflhed  upon  Z^nobla;,  iriia  repeated  for  F«u»ta,  Gracx 
chuB,  and  CilpumiuB,  The  nojne*  of  C^lptimiua  and 
Fai^tito — of  CalpurniQi,  &»  he  vrhQ  hajJ  Raved  the  armj 
at  Antloch,  of  Fauata  u  the  Intrepid  and  faat  friend 
of  the  Queeni  were  eipedAlly  heard  from  a  Ihautond 
lipa,  joined  inih  every  title  of  honour.  My  Toicfl 
was  not  waiting  In  the  loud  acclftiTH^  It  peached  the 
eare  of  Fauuta,  who,  starting  and  looking  upward^ 
caught  my  eye  Just  aa  «be  pa4$ed  beneath  the  arch  of 
the  vait  gfatewaf.  I  then  descended  from  my  tower  of 
ohservatmn,  and  Joined  the  crowd «  who  thronjfed  the 
close  rankfj  au  they  filed  along  the  ntr^eH  of  the  eity* 
I  pressed  upon  the  ttepB  of  my  friends^  never  btnng 
ahle  (0  keep  my  eyes  from  the  forma  of  those  I  loved 
BO  wellt  whom  I  had  so  feared  to  Ioac^  and  so  re^ 
joiced  to  behold  return  aliTo  and  unhurt. 

All  lUy  the  army  has  eotitlnued  pouriojEf  into  the 
city,  and  beside  the  army  greater  crowds  still  of  the 
inhahitanta  of  the  euburhf^  who  knowing  that  before 
another  day  shall  end,  the  Romans  may  ei^camp  be- 
fore the  walls,  are  seatteting  in  all  dlrectione^^mui- 
tltudea  Caking  refVige  in  the  city,  but  greater  numbem 
atill,  mounted  upon  elephnnta,  camels,  dromedariea 
and  horseSf  Hying  into  the  country  to  the  north.  The 
whole  region,  aa  for  as  the  eye  can  reach ^  teems  in 
commotion,  as  if  society  were  dia*olvedf  and  breaking 
up  from  its  foundations*  The  noble  luid  the  rich, 
whose  mesnsi  are  ample,  gather  together  their  valu- 
ahlcff  and  with  their  children  and  friends  seek  ihe 
nearest  parts  of  Me^npotamia,  where  they  will  remain 
In  safety  tJll  the  tlege  shall  be  rmliftd.    t\x.  ^wm^vx^k 

VOL,  Ilm  \V 
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such  as  cannot  reach  the  Euphratet,  flock  into  tbe 
city,  bringing  with  them  what  little  of  proTisUnis  or 
money  they  may  possess,  and  are  quartered  upon  the 
inhabitants,  or  take  up  a  temporary  abode  in  the 
open  squares,  or  in  the  courts  and  porticos  of  pahees 
and  temples — the  softness  and  serenitj  of  the  climate 
rendering  even  the  shelter  of  a  tent  superfluous.  But 
by  this  vast  influx  the  population  of  the  city  cannot 
be  less  than  doubled,  and  I  should  tremble  for  the 
means  of  subsisteuce  for  so  large  a  multitude,  did  I 
not  know  the  inexhaustible  magazines  of  grain  laid 
up  by  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  Queen,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  possible  occurrence  of  the  emergency 
which  has  now  arriyed.  A  long  time — ^longer  than 
he  himself  would  be  able  to  subsist  his  army — mnit 
Aurelian  lie  before  Palmyra  ere  he  can  hope  to  rednce 
it  by  famine.  What  impression  his  engines  may  be 
able  to  make  upon  the  walls,  remains  to  be  seen.  Peii- 
ander  pronounces  the  city  impregnable.  My  own 
judgment,  formed  upon  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
cities  most  famous  in  the  world  for  the  strength  of 
their  defences,  would  agree  with  his. 

Following  on  in  the  wake  of  the  squadron  to 
which  Fausta  was  attached,  I  wished  to  reach  the 
camp  at  the  same  time  with  herself  and  Gracchus  and 
my  brother;  but  owing  to  the  press  in  the  streets 
arising  from  the  causes  just  specified,  I  was  soon 
separated  from,  and  lost  siglit  of  it.  Desirous  how- 
ever to  meet  them,  I  urged  my  way  along  with  much 
labour  till  I  reached  the  quarter  of  the  city  assigned 
to  the  troops,  where  I  found  the  tents  and  the  open 
ground  already  occupied.  I  sought  in  vain  for  Fausta. 
Willie  I  waited,  hoping  still  to  see  her,  I  stood  lean- 
iiig  upon  a  pile  of  shields,  ^VucVwUie  soldiers,  throw- 
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ing  off  their  armi,  had  Jost  made,  and  watching  them 
as  they  were,  some  diseocumbering  themselves  of  their 
annour,  othera  unclasping  the  harness  of  their  horses, 
others  arranging  their  weapons  into  regular  forms,  and 
others,  having  gone  through  their  first  task,  were 
stretching  themselves  at  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 
their  tents,  or  of  some  branching  tree.  Near  me  sat 
a  soldier,  who,  apparently  too  fatigued  to  rid  himself 
of  his  heavy  armour,  had  thrown  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  just  taking  off  his  helme',  and  wiping 
the  dust  and  sweat  from  his  fiice,  while  a  little  boy, 
observing  his  wants,  ran  to  a  neighbouring  fountain, 
and  filling  a  vessel  with  water,  returned  and  held  it 
to  hun,  saying,  *  Drink,  soldier ;  this  will  make  you 
stronger  than  your  armour.' 

*  You  little  traitor,*  said  the  soldier,  *  art  not 
ashamed  to  bring  drink  to  me,  who  have  helped  to 
betray  the  city  P  Beware,  or  a  sharp  sword  will  cut 
you  in  two.* 

*I  thought,'  replied  the  child,  nothing  daunted, 

*  that  you  were  a  soldier  of  Palmyra,  who  had  been  to 
fight  t!)e  Romans.  But  whoever  you  may  be  I  am 
sure  you  need  the  water.' 

*  But,'  rejoined  the  soldier,  swallowing  at  long 
draughts,  as  if  it  had  been  nectar,  the  cooling  drink, 

*  do  I  deserve  water,  or  any  of  these  cowards  here, 
who  have  been  beaten  by  the  Romans,  and  so  broken 
the  heart  of  our  good  Queen,  and  possibly  lost  her 
her  throne  P     Answer  me  that.' 

*  You  have  done  what  you  could,  I  know,*  replied 
the  boy,  *  because  you  are  a  Palmyrene,  and  who  can 
do  more  P  I  carry  round  the  streets  of  the  city,  in 
this  palm-leaf  basket,  date  cakes,  which  I  sell  to  those 
who  love  them.     But  does  m^  moW\w  \A»xckfc  tsa  \i^- 
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cause  I  do  not  always  come  home  with  an  empty  bo- 
ket  ?  I  sell  what  I  can.  Should  I  be  punished  for 
doing  what  I  cannot?" 

*  Get  you  gone,  you  rogue,  replied  the  soldier;  'yon 
talk  like  a  Christian  boy,  and  they  have  anew  way  of 
returning  good  for  eviL  But  here,  if  you  haye  ci^es 
in  your  basket,  gi^e  me  one,  and  I  will  giye  you  a 
penny  all  the  way  from  Antioch.  See  !  there  is 
the  head  of  Aurelian  on  it.  Take  care  he  don't  eat 
you  up — or  at  least  your  cakes.  But  hark  you,  little 
boy,  do  you  see  yonder  that  old  man  with  a  bald  head, 
leaning  against  his  shield  ?  go  to  him  with  your 
cakes.* 

The  boy  ran  off. 

*  Friend,'  said  I,  addressing  him,  '  your  mareh  hu 
not  lost  you  your  spirits ;  you  can  jest  yet.' 

*  Truly  I  can.  If  the  power  to  do  that  were  gone, 
then  were  all  lost.  A  good  jest  in  a  time  of  misfor- 
tune is  food  and  drink.  It  is  strength  to  the  aim,  di- 
gestion to  the  stomach,  courage  to  the  heart.  It  is 
better  than  wisdom  or  wine.  A  prosperous  man  may 
afford  to  be  melancholy ;  but  if  the  miserable  are  so, 
they  are  worse  than  dead — but  it  is  sure  to  kill  them. 
Near  me  I  had  a  comrade  whose  wit  it  was  alone  that 
kept  life  in  me  upon  the  desert.  All  the  way  from 
Emesa,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tears  of  laughter,  those 
of  sorrow  and  shame  would  have  killed  me.' 

*  But,  in  the  words  of  the  little  cake  urchin,  you  did 
what  you  could.     The  fates  were  opposed  to  you.' 

*  If  all  had  done  as  much  and  as  well  as  some,  we 
would  have  had  the  fates  in  our  own  keeping.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  artifice  of  the  Romans  at  Antioch, 

'  been  rather  in.  Rome  than  here,  and  it 
r  girl  raVhex,  %a\  aia.  V^\^^p— 'Oast  ^ui^ 
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tsr  of  Gn<?ehni,  who  Bnt  detected  tKe  chuatj    and 
Etrufe  to  n^Te  the  ormj,  but  it  wu  too  late/ 

*  Were  f  ou  ncDJ  ber  ?  ' 

Wii*  I  not?  Not  the  great  Enhdai  himseJf  put 
raore  mettle  into  tbe  troo|i«  thaa  did  that  flery  spirit 
and  her  bl*ck  bane.  And  bijyond  n  doubt,  she  would 
have  perUhed  through  an  itiv^ne  diii-ing^,  hud  uot  the 
Qu««ti  ia  time  called  her  from  tho  Heht,  a.nil  afterward 
kept  her  witbiu  ber  ftlght  mid  reiich*  Her  companion* 
a  Roman  turned  Palmy rene  kb  I  heard,  wa*  like  ou^ 
palflied  when  ihc  wai  gone,  till  when^  he  had  becui  th*' 
Tery  Mara  of  the  field,  A§  it  wan,  he  wan  the  tFu*f 
hero  of  the  day.  He  brouj^ht  to  my  mind  Oiknatua, 
'TwoH  so  he  Iqoked  that  day  we  entered  Cioaiphon. 
I  could  wiabi  anJ  hope  too^  that  ho  might  (hare  the 
throne  of  Zenobia^  but  that  all  the  worhl  knows  what 
a  mandtater  she  in.     But  were  yoii  not  there  P' 

*No*  It  could  not  be.  I  remained  in  thu  city.* 
Ten  thoui^and  more  of  HUch  men  oa  you^  and  ive 
would  not  hare  fa  It  en  back  upon  EmpROi  not  left 
Aniioeh  without  the  head  of  Aureiian.  Buti  idaN  for 
it  [  the  men  of  Palmyra  are  men  of  iilk,  and  love  their 
pleoaurea  tuo  well  to  be  free,  I  (hould  call  them 
women,  but  for  Zcnubla  and  the  daughteT  of  Grae- 
chut." 

*  Do  nut  take  me  for  one  of  thentu  I  am  a  Romati 
^-and  could  not  fight  agaimit  my  country/ 

'  A  Runian  I  and  what  makea  you  here  ?  Suppose 
I  were  to  ran  you  through  with  thia  spear  P' 

*  Olive  me  anotheri  and  you  are  welcome  to  try/ 

*  Am  I  ao  ?  Then  will  I  not  do  It,  Give  a  man 
bis  will  I  and  he  no  longer  cares  for  it.  Besides, 
having  escaped  with  haxard  from  the  clutuhes  of  one 
Eomap,  I  will  nul  ei)eount«i  aAo\.\L^r^    "OtaJX  ^^lu^f^ 
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know  that  demon  Aurelian?  Half  who  fell,  fell  by 
his  hand.  His  sword  made  no  more  of  a  man  in 
steel  armour,  than  mine  would  of  a  naked  slave. 
Many  a  tall  Falmyrene  did  he  split  to  the  saddle, 
falling  both  ways.  The  ranks  broke  and  fled  wherever 
he  appeared.  Death  could  not  keep  pace  with  him. 
The  Roman  Piso— of  our  side — sought  him  OTei  the 
field,  to  try  his  fortune  with  him  ;  but  the  godn  pro- 
tected him,  and  he  found  him  not:  otherwise  his 
body  were  now  food  for  hyenas.  No  arm  of  mortal 
mould  can  cope  with  his.  Mine  is  not  despicable; 
there  is  not  its  match  in  Palmyra :  but  I  would  not 
encounter  Aurelian  unless  I  were  in  love  with  death.' 
It  is  as  you  say,  I  well  know.  He  is  reputed  in 
our  army  to  have  killed  more  with  his  single  arm  in 
battle,  than  any  known  in  Roman  history.  Our 
camp  resounds  with  songs  which  celebrate  his  deeds 
of  blood.  His  slain  are  counted  by  thousands,  no- 
thing less.* 

*  The  gods  blast  him,  ere  he  be  seen  before  the 
walls  of  Palmyra!  our  chance  were  better  against 
double  the  number  of  legions  under  another  general. 
Tlie   general   makes  the    soldier.     The    Roman   in- 
fantry aie  so  many  Aurelians.     Yet  to-morrow's  sxm 
will  see  him  here.     I   am  free  to  say,  I  tremble  for 
Palmyra.     A  war   ill    begun,  will,   if   auguries   are 
aught,  end  worse.     Last  night   the  sky  wap  full  of 
angry  flashes,  both  white  and  red.     While  the  army 
slept  over-wrought  upon  the  desert,  and  the  silence 
of  death  was  around,  the  watches  heard  sounds  as  o 
the  raging  of  a  battle,  distinct  and  clear,  dying  awi 
in  groans  as  of  a  host  perishing  under  the  sword  ar 
battlC'Sixe,      These  horrvd  ftounds  at  length  settl 
over  the  sleeping  men,  U\\  \\.  a^^m^^  %»  \l  >3kiv5  ^' 
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ceeded  from  them.  The  tentlnelt — at  first  struck 
dumb  with  terror  and  amaieroent — called  out  to  one 
another  to  know  what  it  should  mean  ;  but  thoy  could 
only  confirm  to  each  other  what  had  been  heard,  and 
together  ask  the  protection  of  the  godi.  But  what 
strikes  deeper  yet,  is  what  you  hare  heard,  that  the 
Queen's  far-famed  Numidian,  just  as  we  camo  in  sight 
of  the  walls  of  the  city,  stumbled,  and  where  he  stum- 
bled, fell  and  died.  What  these  things  forebode,  if 
not  disaster  and  ruiq,  'tis  hard  to  sny.  I  need  no 
one  to  read  them  to  me.' 

Saying  thus,  he  rose  and  began  to  divest  himself 
of  the  remainder  of  his  heavy  armour,  saying,  as  he 
did  it — *  It  was  this  heavy  armour  that  lost  us  the 
day  at  Antioch — ii^^hter,  and  we  could  have  escaped 
the  meshes.     Now  let  me  lie  and  sleep/ 

Returning,  hardly  had  I  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Gracchus,  when  it  was  announced  by  the  slaves  of  the 
palace,  that  Gracchus  himself,  Fausta,  and  Calpuniius 
were  approaching.  I  hastened  to  the  portico  overlook- 
ing the  court-yard,  and  was  there  just  in  season  to 
assist  Fausta  to  dismount.  It  was  a  jo}<ful  moment,  I 
need  scarce  assure  you.  Fausta  returns  wholly  unhurt. 
Gracchus  is  wounded  upon  his  left,  and  Calpumius 
upon  his  right  arm — but  will  not  long  sufffer  from  tho 
injury. 

It  was  an  unspeakable  joy,  once  more  to  hear  the 
cheerful  voice  of  Gracchus  resounding  in  the  walls  of 
his  own  dwelling,  and  to  see  Fausta,  eased  of  her  un- 
natural load  of  iron,  again  moving  in  her  accustomed 
sphere  in  that  graceful  costume,  partly  Roman  and 
partly  Persian,  which  now  hides,  now  betrays  the 
form,  so  as  to  reveal  its  beauty  in  the  most  perfect 
robnner,    A  deep  sadness,  dcepti  l\vwv  ^n^x^  <>n>»  '^V^ 
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Jier  countenance,  wheneyer  her  own  thoughti  occupy 
her.  But  surrounded  hy  her  friends,  her  natite  ipirit, 
too  elastic  to  be  subdued,  breaks  forth,  and  she  seems 
her  former  self  again. 

Our  evening  meal  was  sad,  but  not  silent 
Gracchus  instructed  me,  by  giving  a  minute  nsm^ 
tive  of  the  march  to  Antioch— of  the  two  battles — 
and  the  retreat.  Calpumius  related  with  equal  ex- 
actness the  part  which  he  took,  and  the  services 
which  Fausta,  by  her  penetrating  obsenration,  had 
been  able  to  render  to  the  army.  They  united  in 
bestowing  the  highest  encomiums  upon  Zenobia,  who 
herself  planned  the  battle  and  disposed  the  forces, 
and  wiUi  such  consummate  judgment,  that  Zabdss 
himself  found  nothing  to  disapproye  or  alter. 

The  day  was  clearly  ours,'  said  Fausta,  '  but  for 
the  artifice  of  Aurelian — allowable,  I  know,  by  all 
the  rules  of  war — by  which  we  were  led  on  blindfold 
to  our  ruin.  But,  flushed  as  we  were  by  the  eariy 
and  complete  success  of  the  day,  is  it  to  be  seyerely 
condemned  that  our  bra\e  men  followed  up  their  ad- 
yantages  with  too  much  confidence,  and  broke  from 
that  close  order,  in  which  till  then  they  had  fought ; 
and  by  doing  so,  lost  the  command  of  themseWes  and 
their  own  strength  P  O,  the  dulness  of  our  spirits, 
that  we  did  not  sooner  detect  the  rank  insincerity  of 
that  sudden,  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Roman  horse!* 

*  The  gods  rather  be  praised,*  said  Gracchus,  *  that 
your  watchful  eye  detected  so  soon,  what  was  too  well 
concerted  and  acted  to  be  perceived  at  all,  and  that  as 
the  fruit  of  it  we  sit  here  alive,  and  Zenobia  holds  her 
throne,  and  so  many  of  our  brave  soldiers  are  now 
locked  in  sleep  beneath  their  quiet  tents.* 

*  That,  I  think,'  said  Calpumius,  *  is  rather  the  sen- 
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tjment  that  shoiild  possess  us.  Tou  will  hardly  he- 
lieve,  Lucius,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  military  genius 
of  your  ancient  playmate,  that  we  escaped  the  certain 
destruction  that  had  heen  prepared  for  us  ?' 

'  I  can  helieye  anything  good  in  that  quarter,  and 
upon  slighter  testimony.  I  haye  already  heard  from 
the  lips  of  a  soldier  of  your  legion,  that  which  you 
hare  now  related.  Part  of  the  praise  was  hy  him 
bestowed  upon  one  Fiso,  a  Roman  turned  Falmyrene 
as  he  termed  him,  who,  he  reported,  fought  at  the 
side  of  the  daughter  of  Gracchus.' 

*  He  could  not  haye  said  too  much  of  that  same 
Fiso,'  said  Gracchus.  *  Falmyra  owes  him  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  am  sure  she  will  not  be 
slow  to  pay.  But  let  us  think  rather  of  the  future 
than  of  the  past,  which,  howeyer  we  may  haye  con- 
ducted, speaks  only  of  disaster.' 

I  thank  you  for  your  assurances  concerning  Laco 
and  Celia.  Your  conscience  will  neyer  reproach  you 
for  this  lenity. 
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The  last  days  of  this  so  lately  favoured  empire  draw 
near — at  least  such  is  my  judgment.  After  a  brief 
day  of  glory,  its  light  will  set  in  a  long  night  of  utter 
darkness  and  ruin. 

Close  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  Queen's  forces 
followed  the  light  troops  of  Aurelian,  and  early  this 
morning  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  sight,  and  fast  approaching  the  city.  These 
armies  were  considered  too  nimierous  to  hazard  an- 
other hattle,  therefore  the  gates  were  shut,  and  we  are 
now  beleaguered  by  a  power  too  mighty  to  contend 
with,  and  which  the  Arabs,  the  climate,  and  want, 
must  be  trusted  to  subdue.  The  circumjacent  plains 
are  filled  with  the  legions  of  Rome.  Exhausted  by 
the  march  across  the  desert,  they  have  but  pitched 
their  tents,  and  now  repose. 

The  Queen  displays  more  than  ever  her  accus- 
tomed activity  and  energy.  She  examines  in  person 
every  part  of  the  vast  extent  of  wall,  and  every  engine 
planted  upon  them  for  their  defence.  By  her  frt:- 
quent  presence  in  every  part  of  the  city,  she  inspires 
her  soldiers  with  the  same  spirit  which  possesses  her- 
self; and  for  herself,  to  behold  her  careering  through 
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the  streets  of  the  elty,  reviewing,  and  often  address- 
ing, the  different  diyiiions  of  the  army,  and  issuing 
her  commands,  she  seems  rather  like  one  who  is  now 
Queen  of  the  East,  and  is  soon  to  be  of  the  world, 
than  one  whose  dominion  is  already  narrowed  down 
to  the  compass  of  a  single  city,  and  may  shortly  be 
deprived  even  of  that.  The  lofty  dignity  of  her  air 
has  assumed  a  more  imposing  greatness  still.  The 
impei-ial  magnificence  of  her  state  is  noways  dimi- 
nished, but  rather  increased,  so  that,  by  a  sort  of  de- 
lusion of  the  senses,  she  seems  more  a  Queen  than 
ever.  By  her  native  vigour  and  goodness,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  most  consummate  art,  by  which  she 
manages  as  she  will  a  people  whom  she  perfectly 
comprehends,  she  is  at  this  moment  more  deeply  in- 
trenched within  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  and 
more  completely  the  object  of  their  idolatrous  homage 
than  ever  before.  Yet  in  her  secret  soul  there  is  a 
deep  impression,  and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  her 
cause,  which  amounts  not  yet  to  a  loss  of  hope,  but 
approaches  it.  This  is  seen  by  those  who  can  ob- 
serve her  in  her  more  quiet  hours,  when  the  glare  of 
public  action  and  station  is  off,  and  her  mind  is  left 
to  its  own  workings.  But,  like  those  who  play  at 
dice,  she  has  staked  all — her  kingdom,  her  crown — 
her  life  perhaps — upon  a  single  throw,  and  having 
wound  herself  up  to  the  desperate  act,  all  the  en- 
treaty or  argument  of  the  whole  earth  could  not  move 
her  to  unclasp  the  hand  that  wields  the  fatal  box. 
She  will  abide  the  throw. 

There  are  still  those  who  use  both  entreaty  and  ar- 
gument to  persuade  her,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to 
make  the  best  terms  she  may  with  Rome.     Otho, 
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though  perfectly  loyal  and  true,  ceases  not  to  pre« 
upon  her,  both  in  public  and  priyate,  those  consider* 
ations  which  may  have  any  weight  with  her  to  in- 
duce a  change  of  measures.  But  it  has  thyu  far  been 
to  no  purpose.  Others  there  are  who,  as  the  danger 
increases,  become  more  and  more  restless,  and  scruple 
not  to  let  their  voice  be  heard  in  loud  complaint  and 
discontent;  but  they  are  too  few  in  proportion  to  the 
whole,  to  make  them  objects  of  apprehension.  It  will, 
however,  be  strange  if,  as  the  siege  is  prolonged,  they 
do  not  receive  such  accessions  of  strength  as  to  render 
them  dangerous. 

The  Emperor  has  commenced  his  attacks  upon  the 
city  in  a  manner  that  shows  him  unacquainted  with 
its  strength.  The  battle  has  raged  fiercely  all  day,  with 
gieat  loss  we  infer  to  the  Romans,  with  none  we  know 
to  the  Palmyrenes. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  it  was 
evident  that  a  general  assault  was  to  be  made.  The 
Roman  army  completely  surrounded  the  city,  at  the 
same  signal  approached,  and,  under  cover  of  their 
shields,  attempted  both  to  undermine  and  scale  the 
walls.  But  their  attempts  were  met  with  such  vigour 
and  with  such  advantage  of  action  by  the  besieged, 
that  although  repeated  many  times  during  the  day, 
tliey  have  resulted  only  in  loss  and  death  to  the 
assailants.  It  is  incredible  the  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivances  by  which  the  Queen's  forces  beat 
off  and  rendered  ineffectual  all  the  successive  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  in  their  attempts  to  surmount 
the  walls.  Not  only  from  every  part  of  them  were 
showers  of  arrows  discharged  from  the  bows  of  ex- 
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perienced  archert,  but  from  enginei  alto,  by  which 
they  were  drireu  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  with 
groat  increase  of  force. 

This  soon  rendered  every  attack  of  this  nature  use- 
less and  worse,  and  their  efforts  were  then  concen- 
trated upon  the  several  gates,  which  simultaneously 
were  attompted  to  be  broken  in,  fired,  or  undermined. 
But  here  again,  as  often  as  these  attempts  were  re- 
newed, were  they  defeated,  and  great  destruction  made 
of  those  engaged  in  them.  The  troops  approached 
as  is  usual,  covered  completely,  or  buried  rather,  be- 
neath their  shields.  They  were  suffered  to  form  di- 
rectly under  the  walls,  and  actually  commence  their 
work  of  destruction,  when  suddenly  from  the  towers 
of  the  gates,  and  through  channels  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  every  part  of  the  masonry,  torrents  of 
liquid  fire  were  poured  upon  the  iron  roof,  beneath 
which  the  soldiers  worked.  This  at  first  they  endured. 
The  melted  substances  ran  off  from  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  shields,  and  the  stones  which  were  dashed 
upon  them  from  engines,  after  rattling  and  bounding 
over  their  heads,  rolled  harmless  to  the  ground.  But 
there  was  in  reserve  a  foe  which  they  could  not  en- 
counter. When  it  was  found  that  the  fiery  streams 
flowed  down  the  slanting  sides  of  the  shell,  penetrat- 
ing scarcely  at  all  through  the  crevices  of  the  well- 
joined  shields,  it  was  suggested  by  the  ingenious  Fcri- 
ander,  that  there  should  first  be  thrown  down  a  quantity 
of  pitch  in  a  half-melted  state,  by  which  the  whole 
surface  of  the  roof  should  be  completely  covered,  and 
which  should  then,  by  a  fresh  discharge  of  fire,  be  set 
in  a  blaze,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  heat  the 
shields  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  could  neither  be 
held,  nor  the  heat  bmeuth  endured  by  the  miners. 
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This  was  immediately  resorted  to  at  all  the  gatei, 
and  the  success  was  complete.  For  no  sooner  was  the 
cold  pitch  set  on  fire  and  constantly  fed  by  fresh  quan- 
tities from  above,  than  the  heat  became  insupportable 
to  those  below,  who  suddenly  letting  go  their  hold, 
and  breaking  away  from  their  compacted  form,  in 
hope  to  escape  from  the  stifling  heat,  the  burning 
substance  then  poured  in  upon  them,  and  vast  num- 
bers perished  miserably  upon  the  spot,  or  ran  burning, 
and  howling  with  paip,  toward  the  camp.  The 
slaughter  made  was  very  great,  and  terrible  to  behold. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day  the  same  attempts  were 
renewed,  in  the  hope,  we  supposed,  that  the  Queen's 
missiles  might  be  expended,  but  were  defeated  again 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  success. 

These  things  being  so,  and  Aurelian  being  ap- 
parently convinced  that  the  city  cannot  be  taken  by 
storm,  the  enemy  are  now  employed  in  surrounding  it 
with  a  double  ditch  and  rampart,  as  defences  both 
against  us  and  our  allies,  between  which  the  army  is 
to  be  safely  encamped ;  an  immense  labour,  to  which 
I  believe  a  Roman  army  is  alone  competent.  While 
this  has  been  doing,  the  Palmyrenes  have  made  fre- 
quent sallies  from  the  gates,  greatly  interrupting  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  inflicting  severe  losses. 
These  attacks  have  usually  been  made  at  night,  when 
the  soldiers  have  been  wearied  by  the  exhausting  toil 
of  the  day,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  ward  off  the  blows. 

The  Roman  works  are  at  length  completed.  Every 
lofty  palm-tree,  every  cedar,  every  terebinth,  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  surrounding  plains,  to  be  converted 
into  battering  rams,  or  wrought  into  immense  towers, 
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planted  upon  wheels,  by  which  the  walls  are  to  be  ap- 
proached and  surmounted.  Houses  and  palaces  have 
been  demolished,  that  the  ready-hewed  timber  migh 
be  detached  and  applied  to  Tarious  warlike  purposes 
The  once  beautiful  enyirons  already  begin  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

The  citizens  have  awaited  these  preparations  with 
watchful  anxiety.  The  Queen  has  expressed  every- 
where and  to  all  her  conviction  that  all  these  vast 
and  various  preparations  are  futile — that  the  bravery 
of  her  soldiers,  and  the  completeness  of  her  counter 
provisions,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  and  de- 
liverance of  the  city. 

Another  day  of  fierce  and  bloody  war.  At  four 
different  points  have  the  vast  towers  been  pushed  to 
the  walls,  filled  with  soldiers,  and  defended  against 
the  fires  of  the  besieged  by  a  casing  of  skins,  and 
every  incombustible  substance,  and  provided  with  a 
store  of  water  to  quench  whatever  part  might  by 
chance  kindle.  It  was  fearful  to  behold  these  huge 
structures  urged  along  by  a  concealed  force,  partly  of 
men  and  partly  of  animals,  and  drawing  nigh  the 
walls.  If  they  should  once  approach  so  near  that 
they  could  be  fastened  to  the  walls,  and  so  made  se- 
cure, then  could  the  enemy  pour  their  legions  upon 
the  ramparts,  and  the  battle  would  be  transferred  to 
the  city  itself.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  assaults 
upon  the  gates,  the  fire  of  the  besieged  has  proved 
irresistible. 

It  was  the  direction  of  Peiiander,  to  whose  un- 
equalled sagacity  this  part  of  the  defence  was  en- 
trusted, that  so  soon  as  the  towers  should  approach 
within  reach  of  the  most  powerful  engines,  they 
should  be  fired,  if  possible,  by  means  of  vk^II'^^^xVa^ 
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arrows  and  javelins,  to  which  were  attached  sacs  and 
balls  of  inflammable  and  explosive  substances.  These 
fastening^  themselves  upon  every  part  of  the  tower, 
could  not  fail  to  set  fire  to  them  while  yet  at  some 
distance,  and  in  extinguishing  which  the  water  and 
other  means  provided  for  that  purpose  would  be  nearly 
or  quite  exhausted,  before  they  had  reached  the  walls. 
Then,  as  they  came  within  easier  reach,  the  engines 
were  to  belch  forth  those  rivers  of  oil,  fire,  and  bam- 
ing  pitch,  which  he  was  sure  no  structure,  unleaa  of 
solid  iron,  could  withstand. 

Tliese  directions  were  carefully  observed,  and  their 
success  at  every  point  such  as  Periander  had  pre- 
dicted. At  the  Gate  of  the  Desert  the  most  formi- 
dable preparations  were  made,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  who,  at  a  distance,  could  plainly 
be  discerned  directing  the  work  and  encouraging  the 
soldiers.  Two  towers  of  enormous  tise  were  here 
constructed,  and  driven  towards  the  walls.  Upon, 
both,  as  they  came  within  the  play  of  the  eni^int'st 
were  showered  the  fiery  javelins  and  arrows,  which  if 
required  all  the  activity  of  the  occupants  to  ward  o  % 
or  extinguish  where  they  had  succeeded  in  fastening 
themselves.  One  was  soon  in  flames.  The  other, 
owing  either  to  its  being  of  a  better  construction,  or  to 
a  less  vigorous  discharge  of  fire  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  wall,  not  only  escaped  the  more  dis- 
tant storm  of  blazing  missiles,  but  succeeded  in 
quenching  the  floods  of  burning  pitch  and  oil,  which, 
as  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  were  poured  upon  it  in 
fiery  streams.  On  it  moved,  propelled  by  its  invisible 
and  protected  power,  and  had  now  reached  the  wall ; 
the  bridge  was  in  the  very  act  of  being  thrown  and 
grnpplcd  to  the  ramparts  ;  Aurelian  was  seen  pressing 
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forward  the  legions,  who,  as  soon  as  it  riiould  be  fas- 
tened, were  to  pour  up  its  flights  of  steps  and  out  upon 
the  wails  ;  when,  to  the  horror  of  all,  not  less  of  tlie 
besiegers  than  of  the  besieged,  its  foundations  upon 
one  side — being  laid  over  the  moat — suddenly  gave 
way)  and  the  towering  and  enormous  mass,  with  all 
it»  living  burden,  fell  thundering  to  the  plain.  A 
shout,  as  or  a  deliyercd  and  conquering  army,  went 
up  from  tlie  walls,  while  upon  the  legions  below,  such 
as  had  not  been  erushed  by  the  tumbling  ruin,  and 
who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  a  sud- 
len  storm  of  stones,  rocks,  burning  pitch,  and  mis- 
siles of  a  thousand  kinds,  was  directed,  that  left  few  to 
escape  to  tell  the  tale  of  death  to  their  comrades. 
Aurelian,  in  his  fiiry,  or  his  desire  to  aid  the  fallen, 
approaching  too  near  the  walls,  was  himself  struck  by 
a  well-directed  shaft,  wounded,  and  borne  from  the 
field. 

At  the  other  gates,  where  similar  assaults  had  been 
made,  the  same  success  attended  the  Falmyrenes. 
The*  towers  were  in  each  instance  set  on  fire  and 
aestroyed. 

The  city  has  greatly  exulted  at  the  issue  of  these 
repeated  contests.  Every  sound  and  sign  of  triumph 
has  been  made  upon  the  walls.  Banners  have  been 
waved  to  and  fro,  trumpets  have  been  blown,  and  in 
bold  defiance  of  their  power,  parties  of  horse  have  sal- 
lied out  from  the  gates,  and  after  careering  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  have  returned  again  within  the  walls. 
The  enemy  are  evidently  dispirited,  and  already  weary 
of  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers  are  confident  of  suc- 
cess, so  fur  as  active  resistance  of  the  attacks  upon 
the  walls  is   concerned— and  perhaps  with  reaaoivx 
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for  not  even  the  walls  of  Rome,  as  they  are  now  re- 
building, can  be  of  greater  strength  than  these ;  and 
never  were  the  defences  of  a  besieged  city  so  oom- 
])lete  at  all  points.  But  with  equal  reason  are  they 
despondent  in  the  prospect  of  Aurelian's  reducing 
them  by  want.  If  he  shall  succeed  in  procuring  sup- 
plies for  his  army,  and  if  he  shall  defeat  the  allies  of 
the  Queen,  who  are  now  eyery  day  looked  for,  capti- 
Tity  and  ruin  are  sure.  But  the  Queen  and  the  citi- 
zens entertain  themselyes  with  the  hope,  that  Anre- 
lian's  fiery  temper  will  never  endure  the  slow  and 
almost  disgraceful  process  of  starving  them  into  a  sur- 
render, and  that  finding  his  army  constantly  diminish- 
ing through  the  effects  of  such  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  a  climate  like  this,  he  will  at  length  propose 
such  terms  as  they  without  dishonour  can  accept. 

Many  days  have  passed  in  inactivity  on  both  sidea; 
except  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  strictness  with 
which  all  approaches  to  the  city  are  watched,  and  the 
possibility  of  supplies  reaching  it  cut  o£ 

That  which  has  been  expected  has  come  to  pass. 
The  Emperor  has  offered  terms  of  surrender  to  thf 
Queen ;  but  such  terms,  and  so  expressed,  that  thei 
acceptance  was  not  so  much  as  debated.     The  Quee 
was  in  council  with  her  advisers,  when  it  was  a7 
nounccd  that  a  herald  from  the  Roman  camp  was  se* 
approaching  the  walls.     The  gates  were  ordered  to 
opened,  and  the  messenger  admitted.     He  was  & 
ducted  to  tlie  presence  of  the  Queen,  surrounded 
her  ministers. 

*  I  come/  said  he,  as  he  advanced  toward  Zenc 
'  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Rome  to 
Queen  of  Palmyra.     Here  it  is.' 
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'  I  receWe  it  gladly,'  replied  the  Queen ,  and  Lope 
that  it  may  open  a  way  to  an  honourable  composition 
of  the  difficulties  which  now  diTide  us.  Nichoma- 
chus,  break  the  seals,  and  read  its  contents.' 

The  secretary  took  the  epistle  from  the  bands  of 
the  herald,  and  opening,  read  that  which  follows : — 

*  Aurelian,  Emperor  of  Rome  and  Conqueror  of  the 
East,  to  Zenobia  and  her  companions  in  arms. 

'  You  ought  of  your  own  accord  long  since  to  have 
done,  what  now  by  this  letter  I  enjoin  and  com- 
mand. And  what  I  now  enjoin  and  command  is 
this — an  immediate  surrender  of  the  city ;  but  with 
assurance  of  life  to  yourself  and  your  fiiends ;  you, 
O  Queen,  with  your  friends,  to  pass  your  days  where 
the  senate,  in  its  soTcreign  will,  shall  please  to  ap- 
point. The  rights  of  eyery  citizen  shall  be  respected, 
upon  condition  that  all  precious  stones,  silver,  gold, 
silk,  horses,  and  camels,  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.' 

As  the  secretary  finished  these  words,  the  Queen 
broke  forth — 

*  What  think  you,  good  friends?' — ^her  mounting 
colour  and  curled  lip  showing  the  storm  that  raged 
within — *What  think  you?  Is  it  a  man  or  a  god 
who  has  written  thus?  Can  it  be  a  mortal  who 
speaks  in  such  terms  to  another  ?  By  the  soul  oi 
Odenatus,  but  I  think  it  must  be  the  God  of  Wai 
himself.     Slave,  what  sayest  thou  ?' 

*  I  am  but  the  chosen  bearer,'  the  herald  replied, 
<  of  what  I  took  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  But 
between  him  and  the  g^d  just  named  there  is,  as  I 
deem,  but  small  difference.' 
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< That's  well  mid,*  replied  the  Queen;  theze*t 
something  of  the  old  Roman  in  thee.  Friends,'  she 
continued^  turning  to  her  counsellors,  '  what  answer 
shall  we  send  to  this  lordly  command?  What  it 
your  advice  ?* 

<  Mine  is/  said  Zabdas,  *  that  the  Queen  set  her 
foot  upon  the  accursed  scroll,  and  that  yonder  wretch 
that  bore  it  be  pitched  headlong  from  the  highest 
tower  upon  the  walls,  and  let  the  wind  from  his  rot- 
ting carcass  bear  back  our  only  answer.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  brave  Zabdas,'  said  the  Queen,  the  fury 
of  her  general  having  the  effect  to  restore  her  own 
self-possession,  *  thou  wouldst  not  counsel  so.  War 
then  doubles  its  woe  and  guilt,  when  cruelty  and  in- 
justice bear  sway.     Otho,  what  sayest  thouP' 

*  Answer  it  in  its  own  vein !  Tou  smile.  Queen, 
as  if  incredulous.  But  I  repeatr— answer  it  in  its 
own  vein !  I  confess  an  inward  disappointment  and 
an  inward  change.  I  hoped  much  from  terms  which 
a  wise  man  might  at  this  point  propose,  and  soil 
neither  his  own  nor  his  country's  honour.  But 
Aurelian — I  now  see — is  not  such  a  one.  He  is  but 
the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  He  has  grown  too 
quickly  great  to  grow  well.  Wisdom  has  had  no 
time  to  ripen.* 

Others  concurring,  Zenobia  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote 
that  which  I  transcribe. 

*  Zenobia,  Queen  of  the  East,  to  Aurelian  Au- 
gustus. 

*  No  one  before  you  ever  thought  to  make  a  letter 
serve  instead  of  a  battle.  But  let  me  tell  you,  what- 
ever is  won  in  war,  is  won  by  bravery,  not  by  letters. 
You  ask  me  to  surrender— as  if  ignorant  that  Cleo- 
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patra  chose  rather  to  die,  than,  inirrendering,  to  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  erery  hononr.  Our  Persian 
allies  will  not  fail  me.  I  look  for  them  every  hour. 
The  Saracens  are  with  me — the  Armenians  are  with 
me.  The  Syrian  robhers  have  already  done  you  no 
little  damage.  What  then  can  you  expect,  when 
these  allied  armies  are  upon  you?  Tou  will  lay 
aside,  I  think,  a  little  of  that  presumption  with  which 
you  now  command  me  to  surrender,  as  if  you  were 
already  conqueror  of  the  whole  world.' 

The  letter  being  written  and  iq>proTed  by  those  who 
were  present,  it  was  placed  by  Nichomachus  in  the 
hands  of  the  herald. 

No  one  can  manrel,  my  Curtius,  that  a  letter  in  the 
terms  of  Aurelian's  should  be  rejected,  nor  that  it 
should  provoke  such  an  answer  as  Zenobia's.  It  has 
setved  merely  to  exasperate  passions  which  were  al* 
ready  enough  excited.  It  was  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  to  have  terminated  the  contest,  by  the 
proposal  of  conditions  which  Palmyra  would  have 
gladly  accepted,  and  by  which  Rome  would  have  been 
more  profited  and  honoured  than  it  can  be  by  the  re- 
duction and  ruin  of  a  city  and  kingdom  like  this. 
But  it  is  too  true,  that  Aurelian  is  rather  a  soldier 
than  an  Emperor.  A  victory  got  by  blood  is  sweeter 
far  to  him,  I  fear,  than  tenfold  wider  conquests  won 
by  peaceful  negotiations. 

The  effect  of  the  taunting  and  scornful  answer  of 
tne  Queen  has  been  immediately  visible  in  the  in- 
creased activity  and  stir  in  the  camp  of  Aurelian. 
Preparations  are  going  on  for  renewed  assaults  upon 
the  walla  upon  »  mach  larger  scale  thwoi  \M&n^ 
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On  the  eTcning  of  the  day  on  which  the  letter  of 
Aurelian  was  receWed  and  answered,  I  resorted,  ac- 
cording to  my  custom  during  the  siege,  to  a  part  of 
the  walls  not  far  from  the  house  of  Gracchus,  whence 
an  extended  view  is  had  of  the  Roman  woiks  and 
camp.  Fausta,  as  often  before,  accompanied  me. 
She  delights  thus  at  the  close  of  these  weary,  me- 
lancholy days,  to  walk  forth,  bieathe  the  reTiving  air, 
obserre  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  from  the  towen 
upon  the  walls,  watch  the  movements  and  labonrs  of 
the  enemy.  The  night  was  without  moon  or  stars. 
Low  and  heavy  clouds  hung,  but  did  not  move,  over 
our  heads.  The  air  was  still — ^nay,  rather  dead,  so 
deep  was  its  repose. 

'  How  oppressive  is  this  gloom  T  said  Fausta,  as  vre 
came  forth  upon  the  ramparts,  and  took  our  seat 
where  the  eye  could  wander  unobstructed  over  the 
plain ;  *  and  yet  how  gaily  illuminated  is  this  darkness 
by  yonder  belt  of  moving  lights!  It  seems  like  the 
gorgeous  preparation  for  a  funeral.  Above  us  and 
behind,  it  is  silent  and  dark.  These  show  like  the 
torches  of  the  approaching  mourners.  The  gods 
grant  there  be  no  omen  in  this ! ' 

*  1  know  not,'  I  replied.  *  It  may  be  so.  To-day 
has,  I  confess  it,  destroyed  the  last  hope  in  my  mind 
that  there  might  come  a  happy  termination  to  this  un- 
wise and  unnecessary  contest.  It  can  end  now  only 
in  the  utter  defeat  and  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties— 
and  which  that  shall  be  I  cannot  doubt.  Listen, 
Fausta,  to  the  confused  murmur  that  comes  from  the 
camp  of  the  Roman  army,  bearing  witness  to  its  num- 
bers ;  and  to  those  sounds  of  the  hammer,  the  axe,  and 
the  saw,  plied  by  ten  thousand  arms,  bearing  witneM 
to  the  activity  and  exbaustless  resources  of  the  enemy; 
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and  you  cannot  but  feel,  that  at  last — it  may  be  long 
first — ^but  that  at  last,  Palmyra  must  give  -way.  From 
what  has  been  observed  to>day,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  Aurelian  has  proyidcd,  by  means  of  regular  cara- 
yaus  to  Autioch,  for  a  constant  supply  of  whatever 
his  army  requires.  Heinforcements  too,  both  of  horse 
and  foot,  are  seen  daily  arri-ving,  in  such  numbers  as 
more  than  to  make  good  those  who  have  been  lost 
under  the  walls,  or  by  the  excessive  heats  of  the 
climate.' 

*  I  hear  so,'  said  Fausta,  *  but  I  will  not  despair. 
If  I  haye  one  absorbing  loye,  it  is  for  Palmyra.  It  is 
the  land  of  my  birth,  of  my  affections.  I  cannot  tell 
you  with  what  pride  I  have  vratched  its  gprowth,  and 
its  daily  adyancement  in  arts  and  letters,  and  have 
dwelt  in  fancy  upon  that  future,  when  it  should  rival 
liome,  and  surpass  the  traditionary  glories  of  Babylon 
and  Nineyeh.  O  Lucius!  to  see  now  a  black  pall 
descending — these  swollen  clouds  are  an  emblem  of  it 
— and  settling  upon  the  prospect  and  veiling  it  for 
ever  in  death  and  ruin — I  cannot  believe  it.  It  can- 
not have  come  to  this.  It  is  treason  to  giye  way  to 
such  fears.  Where  Zenobia  is,  final  ruin  cannot 
come.* 

*  It  ought  not,  I  wish  it  could  not,*  I  replied,  *  but 
my  fears  are  that  it  will,  and  my  fears  now  are  con- 
victions. Where  now,  my  dear  Fausta,  are  the  so 
certainly  expected  reliefs  from  Armenia,  from  Persia  ? 
Fausta,  Palmyra  must  fall.' 

*  Lucius  Piso,  Palmyra  shall  not  fall — I  say  it — 
and  every  Falmyrene  says  it — and  what  all  say,  is  de- 
creed. If  we  are  true  in  our  loyalty  and  zeal,  the 
Bomans  will  be  wearied  out.     Lucius,  could  I  but 
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reach  the  tent  of  Aurelian,  my  single  arm  ehould  lid 
Palmyra  of  her  foe,  and  achieTeher  freedom.' 

*  No,  Fausta,  you  could  not  do  it.' 

'  Indeed  I  would  and  could.  I  would  consent  to 
drawiufamy  upon  my  head  as  a  woman,  if,  by  patting 
off  my  sex  and  my  nature  too,  I  could  by  such  an  act 
give  life  to  a  dying  nation,  and,  what  is  as  muchy  pre- 
serve Zeuobia  her  throne.' 

*  Think  not  in  that  Tein,  Fausta.  Iwould  not  that 
your  mind  should  be  injured  eyen  by  the  thought*' 

*  I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  an  injury,'  she  rejoined ;  '  it 
would  be  a  sacrifice  for  my  country,  and  the  dearer, 
in  that  I  should  lose  my  good  name  in  making  it.  I 
should  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that  I  should  do  it  in  no 
respect  for  my  own  glory.  But  let  us  talk  no  more  of 
it.  I  often  end,  Lucius,  when  thinking  of  our  calami- 
ties, and  of  a  fatal  termination  of  these  contests  to  us, 
with  dwelling  upon  one  bright  yision.  Misfortune  to 
us  will  bring  you  nearer  to  Julia.' 

'The  gods  forbid  that  my  happiness  should  be 
bought  at  such  a  price !' 

'  It  will  only  come  as  an  accidental  consequence, 
and  cannot  disturb  you.  If  Palmyra  falls,  the  pride  of 
Zenobia  will  no  longer  separate  you/ 

*  But,'  I  replied,  *  the  prospect  is  not  all  so  bright. 
Captive  princes  are  by  the  usages  of  Bome  often  sa- 
crificed, and  Aurelian,  if  sometimes  generous,  is  often 
cruel.  Fears  would  possess  me  in  the  event  of  a  ca- 
])itulation  or  conquest,  which  I  cannot  endure  to  en- 
tertain.* 

*  O  Lucius,  you  rate  Aurelian  too  low,  if  you  believe 
he  could  revenge  himself  upon  a  woman — and  such 
a  woman  as  Zenobia.     I  cannot  believe  it  poasibU. 
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No.  If  Palmyra  falls,  it  will  giye  you  Julia ;  and  it 
will  be  Bome  contolation  eyen  in  the  fall  of  a  king- 
dom, that  it  brings  happiness  to  two,  whom  friend- 
ship binds  closer  to  me  than  any  others.' 

As  Fausta  said  these  words,  we  became  eonscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  person  at  no  great  distance  from 
us,  leaning  against  the  parapet  of  the  wall^  the  upper 
part  of  the  form  just  discernible. 

*  Who  stands  yonder  P'  said  Fausta.  *  It  has  not 
the  form  of  a  sentinel ;  besides,  the  sentinel  paces  by 
us  to  and  fro  without  pausing.  It  may  be  Calpur- 
nius.  His  legion  is  in  tliis  quarter.  Let  us  move 
toward  him,' 

*  No.  He  moTes  himself,  and  comes  toward  us. 
How  dark  the  night!  I  can  make  nothing  of  the 
form.' 

The  figure  passed  us,  and  unchallenged  by  the  sen- 
tinel whom  it  met.  After  a  brief  absence  it  returned, 
and  stopping  as  it  came  before  us — 

<  Fausta  V  said  a  yoice — once  heard,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

*  Zenobia !'  said  Fausta,  and  forgetting  dignity,  em- 
braced her  as  a  friend. 

What  makes  you  here  P'  inquired  Fausta ; — *  are 
there  none  in  Palmyra  to  do  your  bidding,  but  you 
must  be  abroad  at  such  an  hour  and  such  a  place?' 

*  'Tis  not  so  fearful  quite,'  replied  the  Queen,  '  as  a 
battle-field,  and  there  you  trust  me.' 

*  Never,  willingly.' 

'  Then  yoa  do  not  loTe  my  honour?'  said  the  Queen, 
taking  Fauata's  hand  as  she  spoke. 

*  I  love  your  safety  better — no,  no — what  have  I 
said  ? — not  better  than  your  honour — and  yet  to  what 
end  is  honour,  if  we  lose  the  life  in  whioh  it  resides? 
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I  sometimeB  think  we  purchase  human  gloiytoo  deaiij» 
at  the  sacrifice  of  quiet,  peace,  and  security.' 

'  But  you  do  not  think  so  long.  What  it  a  life  of 
indulgence  and  sloth  P  Life  is  worthy  only  in  what 
it  achieyes.  Should  I  haye  done  better  to  hare  tat 
oyer  my  embroidery,  in  the  midst  of  my  alaTOS,  all 
my  days,  than  to  have  spent  them  in  building  np  a 
kingdom?' 

<  Oh  no,  no— -you  have  done  right  Slayes  can  em- 
broider :  Zenobia  cannot.  This  hand  was  made  £or 
other  weapon  than  the  needle.' 

I  am  weary,'  said  the  Queen ;  Met  us  sit ;'— >and 
saying  so,  she  placed  herself  upon  the  low  stone  block 
upon  which  we  had  been  sitting,  and  drawing  Fausta 
near  her,  she  throw  her  left  arm  round  her,  retaining 
the  hand  she  held  clasped  in  her  own. 

'  I  am  wearyj*  she  continued,  *  for  I  haye  walked 
nearly  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  You  asked  what 
makes  me  here.  No  night  passes  but  I  yisit  these 
towers  and  battlements.  If  the  goyernor  of  the  ship 
sleeps,  the  men  at  the  watch  sleep.  Besides,  I  love 
Palmyra  too  well  to  sleep  while  others  wait  and  watclu 
I  would  do  my  share.  How  beautiful  is  this ! — the 
city  girded  by  these  strange  fires  ;  its  ears  filled  with 
this  busy  music !  Piso,  it  seems  hard  to  belieye  an 
enemy,  and  such  an  enemy,  is  there,  and  that  these 
sights  and  sounds  are  all  of  death !' 

'  Would  it  were  not  so,  noble  Queen  !  Would  it 
were  not  yet  too  late  to  moye  in  the  cause  of  peace  ! 
If  even  at  the  risk  of  life  I — ' 

<  Forbear,  Piso,'  quickly  rejoined  the  Queen  ;  *  it  is 
to  no  purpose.  You  haye  my  thanks,  but  your  Em- 
peror has  closed  the  door  of  peace  for  eyer.  It  is  now 
war  unto  death.     He  may  proye  yictor :  it  is  quite 
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possible  :  bat  I  draw  not  back — no  word  of  toppli- 
cation  goes  from  me.  And  every  citizen  of  Palmyra, 
saTe  a  few  sottish  souls,  is  with  me.  It  were  worth 
my  throne  and  my  life,  the  bare  suggestion  of  an  em- 
bassy now  to  Aurelian.  But  let  us  not  speak  of  this, 
but  of  things  more  agreeable.  The  day  for  trouble, 
the  night  for  rest.  Fausta,  where  is  the  quarter  of 
Calpumius  P  methinks  it  is  hereabouts.' 

*  It  is/  replied  Fansta,  *  just  beyond  the  towers  of 
the  gate  next  to  us ;  were  it  not  for  this  thick  night, 
we  could  see  where  at  this  time  he  is  usually  to  be 
found,  doing,  like  yourself,  an  unnecessary  task.' 

'  He  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  &ithful — ^may  he  prove 
as  true  to  you,  my  noble  girl,  as  he  has  to  me !  Albeit 
I  am  myself  a  sceptic  in  love,  I  cannot  but  be  made 
happier  when  I  see  hearts  worthy  of  each  other  united 
by  that  bond.  I  trust  that  bright  days  are  coming, 
when  I  may  do  you  the  honour  I  would.  Fiso,  I 
am  largely  a  debtor  to  your  brother — and  Palmyra  as 
much.  Singular  fortune !  that  while  Rome  thus  op- 
presses me,  to  Romans  I  should  owe  so  much  ;  to  one 
twice  my  life,  to  another  my  army!  But  where, 
Lucius  Piso,  was  your  heart,  that  it  fell  not  into  the 
snare  that  caught  Calpumius  ?' 

*  My  heart,'  I  replied,  <  has  always  been  Fausta*8, 
from  childhood — * 

*Our  attachment,'  said  Fausta,  interrupting  me, 
*  is  not  less  than  loye,  but  greater.  It  is  the  sacred 
tie  of  nature,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  brother  to  sister :  it 
is  friendship.' 

*  You  say  well,*  replied  the  Queen.  *  I  lilse  the 
sentiment.  It  is  not  less  than  love,  but  greater. 
Love  is  a  delirium,  a  dream,  a  disease.  It  is  full  of 
disturbance.     It  is   unequal,  capricious,  unjust;  its 
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felicity,  when  at  the  highest,  it  then  nearest  to  daep- 
est  misery ;  a  step,  and  it  is  into  unfathomable  golft 
of  woe.  While  the  object  loTed  is  at  yet  nnattainedf 
life  is  darker  than  darkest  night.  When  it  it  attaintd| 
it  is  then  oftener  like  the  ocean  heaTing  and  totting 
from  its  foundations,  than  the  calm,  peaceful  lake 
which  mirrors  friendship.  And  when  lost,  all  it  lot^— 
the  uniyerse  it  nothing.  Who  will  deny  it  the  namt 
of  madness  P  Will  loye  find  entrance  into  Elytinm  P 
Will  heayen  know  more  than  friendthipP  I  tmtt 
not.  It  were  an  element  of  discord  there,  where 
harmony  should  reign  perpetual/  After  a  pause,  in 
which  she  seemed  buried  in  thought,  she  added  mu- 
singly— *  What  darkness  rests  upon  the  future !  LifSi 
like  loye,  is  itself  but  a  dream  ;  often  a  brief  or  a  pro- 
longed madness.  Its  light  bums  sometimes  brightly, 
oftener  obscurely  and  with  a  flickering  ray,  and  th^ 
goes  out  in  smoke  and  darkness.  How  strange  that 
creatures  so  exquisitely  wrought  as  we  are,  capable  of 
such  thoughts  and  acts,  rising  by  science,  and  art,  and 
letters,  almost  to  the  leyel  of  gods,  should  be  fixed 
here  for  so  short  a  time,  running  our  race  with  the 
unintelligent  brute ;  liying  not  so  long  as  some,  dying 
like  all!  Could  I  haye  eyer  looked  out  of  this  life 
into  the  possession  of  any  other  beyond  it,  X  belieye 
my  aims  would  haye  been  different.  I  should  not  so 
easily  haye  been  satisfied  with  gloiy  and  power :  at 
least  I  think  so{  for  who  knows  himself  P  I  should 
then,  I  think,  haye  reached  after  higher  kinds  of  ex- 
cellence, such  for  example  as,  existing  more  in  the 
mind  itself,  could  be  of  ayail  after  death — could  be 
carried  out  of  the  world — which  power,  riches,  glory, 
cannot.  The  greatest  senrice  which  any  philosopher 
could  perform  for  the  human  race,  would  be  to  demou- 
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strate  the  certainty  of  a  fature  existence,  in  the  same 
satisfactory  manner  that  Euclid  demonstrates  the 
truths  of  geometry.  We  cannot  help  belieying  Euclid 
if  we  would,  and  the  truths  he  has  estahlished  con- 
cerning lines  and  angles  influence  us  whether  we  will 
or  not.  Whenever  the  immortality  <^  the  soul  shall 
be  proYcd  in  like  manner,  so  that  men  cannot  help 
belieying  it,  so  that  they  shall  draw  it  in  with  the  first 
elements  of  all  knowledge,  then  will  mankind  become 
a  quite  different  race  of  beings.  Men  will  be  more 
virtuous  and  more  happy.  How  is  it  possible  to  be 
either  in  a  very  exalted  degree,  dwelling  as  we  do  in 
this  deep  obscure,  uncertain  whether  we  are  mere  earth 
and  water,  or  parts  of  the  Divinity  $  whether  we  are 
worms  or  immortals  ;  men  or  gods  $  spending  all  our 
days  in,  at  best,  miserable  perplexity  and  doubt  ?  Do 
you  remember,  Fausta  and  Piso,  the  discourse  of 
Longinus  in  the  garden,  concerning  the  probability  of 
a  future  life  P 

« We  do,  very  distinctly.' 

'  And  how  did  it  impress  you  ?' 

*  It  seemed  to  possess  much  likelihood,'  replied 
Fausta,  *  but  that  was  all.' 

*  Yes,'  responded  the  Queen,  sighing  deeply,  *  that 
was  indeed  all.  Philosophy,  in  this  part  of  it,  is  a 
mere  guess.  Even  Longinus  can  but  conjecture. 
And  what  to  his  great  and  piercing  intellect  stands 
but  in  the  strength  of  probability,  to  ours  will,  of 
necessity,  address  itself  in  the  very  weakness  of  fic- 
tion. As  it  is,  I  value  life  only  for  the  brightest  and 
best  it  can  give  now,  and  these  to  my  mind  are  power 
and  a  throne.  When  these  are  lost,  I  would  fall  un- 
regarded into  darkness  and  death.' 

*  But,'  I  ventured  to  suggest,  *  you  derive  ^ce^t 
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of  the  gods,  fill  every  mouth.     The  streets  ring  with 
6011  gs  composed  in  her  honour. 

Another  day  of  excited  expectations  and  bitter 
disappointment. 

It  was  early  reported  that  forces  were  seen  approach- 
ing from  the  east,  on  the  Tery  skirts  of  the  plain,  and 
that  they  could  be  no  other  than  the  long-looked-for 
Persian  army.  Before  its  approach  was  indicated  to 
those  upon  the  highest  towers  of  the  gates,  by  the 
clouds  of  dust  hovering  over  it,  it  was  evident  from 
the  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  Roman  entrench- 
ments, that  somewhat  unusual  had  taken  place.  Their 
scouts  must  have  brought  in  early  intelligence  of  the 
advancing  foe.  Soon  as  the  news  spread  through  the 
city,  the  most  extravagant  demonstrationsof  joy  broke 
forth  on  all  sides.  Even  the  most  moderate  and 
sedate  could  not  but  give  way  to  expressions  of  heart- 
felt satisfaction.  The  multitudes  poured  to  the  walls 
to  witness  a  combat  upon  which  the  existence  of  the 
city  seemed  suspended. 

*  Father,'  said  Fausta,  after  Gracchus  had  commu- 
nicated the  happy  tidings,  *  I  cannot  sit  here — let  us 
hasten  to  the  towers  of  the  Persian  gate,  whence  we 
may  behold  the  encounter.' 

*  I  will  not  oppose  you,*  replied  Gracchus,  *  but  the 
sight  may  cost  you  nought  but  tears  and  pain.  Per- 
sia's good  will,  I  fear,  will  not  be  much,  nor  mani- 
fested by  large  contributions  to  our  cause.  If  it  be 
what  I  suspect — but  a  paltry  subdivision  of  her  army, 
sent  here  rather  to  be  cut  in  pieces  than  aught  else- 
it  will  but  needlessly  afflict  and  irritate.' 

*  Father,  I  would  turn  away  from  no  evil  that 
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threatens  Palmyra.  Besides,  I  should  suffer  more 
from  imagined,  than  from  real  disaster.  Let  us  hasten 
to  the  walls.' 

*  We  flew  to  the  Persian  gate. 

*  But  why/  asked  Fausta,  addressing  Gracchus  on 
the  way,  *  are  you  not  more  elated  P  What  suspicion 
do  you  entertain  of  Sapor  ?  Will  he  not  be  sincerely 
desirous  t^  aid  us  P ' 

*  I  fear  not/  replied  Gracchus.  *  If  we  are  to  he 
the  conquering  party  in  this  war,  he  will  send  such 
an  army  as  would  afterward  make  it  plain  that  he  had 
intended  an  act  of  friendship,  and  done  the  duty  of  an 
ally.  If  we  are  to  he  beaten,  he  will  lose  little  in 
losing  such  an  army,  and  will  easily,  by  placing  the 
matter  in  certain  lights,  convince  the  Romans  that 
their  interests  had  been  consulted,  rather  than  ours. 
We  can  expect  no  act  of  true  friendship  from  Sapor. 
Yet  he  dares  not  abandon  us.  Were  Hormisdas  upon 
the  throne,  our  prospects  were  brighter.' 

*  I  pray  the  gods  that  ancient  wretch  may  quickly 
perish  then,'  cried  Fausta,  *  if  such  might  be  the  con* 
sequences  to  us.  Why  is  he  suffered  longer  to  darken 
Persia  and  the  earth  with  his  cruel  despotism  ?' 

*  His  throne  shakes  beneath  him,'  replied  Gracchus ; 
*  a  breath  may  throw  it  down.' 

As  we  issued  forth  upon  the  walls,  and  then  mounted 
to  the  battlements  of  the  highest  tower,  whence  the 
eye  took  in  the  euTirons  of  the  city,  and  even  the 
farthest  yerge  of  the  plain,  and  overlooked,  like  one's 
own  court-yard,  the  camp  and  entrenchments  of  the 
Romans — we  beheld  with  distinctness  the  Persian 
forces  within  less  than  two  Roman  miles.  They  had 
halted  and  formed,  and  there  apparently  awaited  the 
eneray. 

VOL,  il,  '  Y^ 
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No  sooner  had  Gracchus  siureyed  well  the  wtsenk, 
than  he  exclaimed,  *  The  gods  be  praised !  I  htm 
done  Sapor  injustice.  Yonder  forces  are  such  as  may 
well  call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the  RomaA  army. 
In  that  case  there  will  be  much  for  us  to  do.  I  must 
descend  and  to  the  post  of  duty.' 

So  saying,  he  left  us. 

*  I  suppose/  said  Fausta,  *  in  case  the  enemy  be 
such  as  to  draw  off  the  larger  part  of  the  Roman 
army,  sorties  will  be  made  from  the  gate«  upon  tiieir 
camp  ?  * 

*  Yes/  I  rejoined ;  '  if  the  Romans  should  snflfo 
themseWes  to  be  drawn  to  a  distance,  and  their  foiees 
divided,  a  great  chance  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  city.  But  that  they  will  not  do.  You  pereelve 
the  Romans  move  not,  but  keep  their  station  Just 
where  they  are.  They  will  oblige  the  PersianLS  to 
commence  the  assault  upon  them  in  their  present 
position,  or  there  will  be  no  battle.* 

*  I  perceive  their  policy  now,*  said  FauMia.  *  And 
the  battle  being  fought  so  near  the  walls,  they  are 
still  strongly  beleaguered  as  ever — at  least  half  their 
strength  seems  to  remain  within  their  entrenchments. 
See,  see  !  the  Persian  army  is  on  the  march.  It  moves 
toward  the  city.     Now  again  it  halts.* 

*  It  hopes  to  entice  Aurelian  from  his  position,  so 
as  to  put  power  into  our  hands.  But  they  will  fail  in 
their  object.* 

*  Y«?8,  I  fear  they  will,*  replied  Faosta.  *  The  Ro- 
mans remain  fixed  as  statues  in  their  place.* 

*  Is  it  not  plain  to  you,  Fausta/  said  I,  •  that  th 
Persians  conceive  not  the  full  strength  of  the  Roms 
army  ? 
forces,* 
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*  It  is  too  plftin,  »lat  r  Mud  Fausta.  <  If  the  Peiw 
bIkdb  should  defeat  the  army  now  foimed,  there  fa 
another  within  the  trenches  to  he  defeated  afterwards. 
Now  they  moTe  again.  Righteous  gods,  interpose  in 
our  behalf!' 

At  this  moment  indeed  the  whole  Persian  army  put 
itself  into  quick  and  deeisiTe  motion,  as  if  determined 
to  daie  all — and  achieve  all  for  their  ally,  if  fate 
should  so  decree.  It  was  a  sight  beautiful  to  behold, 
but  of  an  interest  too  painful  almost  to  be  endured. 
The  yery  existence  of  a  city  and  an  empire  seemed  to 
hang  upon  its  issues ;  and  here,  looking  on  and  await- 
ing the  decisive  moment,  was  as  it  were  the  empire 
itself  assembled  upon  the  waUs  of  its  capital,  with 
which,  if  it  should  fUl,  the  kingdom  would  also  fall, 
and  the  same  ruin  cover  both.  The  Queen  herself 
was  there  to  animate  and  enoourage  by  her  presence, 
not  only  the  hearts  of  all  around,  but  even  the  dis- 
tant forces  of  the  Persians,  who,  from  their  position, 
might  easily  behold  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  besieged  inhabitants,  who,  by  waving  their 
hands,  and  by  every  conceivable  demonstration,  gave 
them  to  feel  more  deeply  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  done,  how  much  was  depending  upon  their  skill 
and  bravery. 

Soon  after  the  last  movement  of  the  Persians,  the 
light  troops  of  either  army  encountered,  and,  by  a 
discharge  of  arrows  and  javelins,  commenced  the 
attack.  Then  in  a  few  moments,  it  being  apparently 
impossible  to  restrain  the  impatient  soldiery,  the  lattle 
became  general.  The  cry  of  the  onset  and  the  clash 
of  arras  fell  distinctly  upon  our  ears.  Long,  long, 
were  the  opposing  anniea  mineled  \,o^\!icw«t  m  w^s^ 
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undistinguishable  mass,  wa^g  an  equal  fight.  Now 
it  would  sway  toward  the  one  side,  and  now  towaid 
the  other,  heaying  and  bending  as  a  field  of  ripe 
grain  to  the  fitful  breeze.  Fausta  sat  with  clenched 
hands  and  straining  eye,  watching  the  doubtful  fight, 
and  waiting  the  issue  in  speechless  agony.  A  deep 
silence,  as  of  night  and  death,  held  the  whole  swami- 
ing  multitude  of  the  citizens,  who  hardly  seemed  as 
if  they  dared  breathe  while  what  seemed  the  finel 
scene  was  in  the  act  of  being  performed. 

Suddenly  a  new  scene,  and  more  terrific  becanse 
nearer,  burst  upon  our  sight.  At  a  signal  gi^en  by 
Zenobia  from  the  high  tower  which  she  occupied,  the 
gates  below  us  flew  open,  and  Zabdas,  at  the  head  of 
all  the  flower  of  the  Palmyra  cavalry,  poured  forth, 
followed  closely  from  this  and  the  other  gates  by  the 
infantry.  The  battle  now  raged  between  the  walls 
and  the  Roman  entrenchments,  as  well  as  beyond. 
The  whole  plain  was  one  field  of  battle  and  slaughter. 
Despair  lent  yigour  and  swiftness  to  the  horse  and  foot 
of  Palmyra ;  rage  at  the  long-continued  contest,  re- 
venge for  all  they  had  lost  and  endured,  nerved  the 
Roman  arm,  and  gave  a  double  edge  to  its  sword. 
Never  before,  mj  Curtius,  had  I  beheld  a  fight  in 
which  every  blow  seemed  so  to  carry  with  it  the  whole 
soul,  boiling  with  wrath,  of  him  who  gave  it.  Death 
sat  upon  every  arm. 

*  Lucius !'  cried  Fausta.  I  started,  for  it  had  been 
long  that  she  had  uttered  not  a  word. 

*  Lucius !  unless  my  eye  grows  dim  and  lies,  which 
the  gods  grant,  the  Persians!  look!  they  give  way — 
is  it  not  so  ?   Immortal  gods,  forsake  not  my  country  !* 

*  The  battle  may  yet  turn,*  I  said,  turning  my  eyes 
where  sbe  pointed,  and  seeing  it  was  so—'  despair  not. 
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dear  Fausta.     If  the  Persians  yield — see,  Zabdas  has 
mounted  the  Roman  entrenchments.' 

*  Yes — they  fly,'  screamed  Fausta,  and  would  madly 
haye  sprung  oyer  the  battlements,  but  that  I  seized 
and  held  her.  At  the  same  moment  a  cry  arose  that 
Zabdas  was  slain — ^her  eye  caught  his  noble  form  as 
it  fell  backwards  from  his  horse,  and  with  a  faint  ex- 
clamation, 'Palmyra  is  lost!'  fell  lifeless  into  my 
arms. 

While  I  devoted  myself  to  her  recovery,  cries  of 
distress  and  despair  fell  from  all  quarters  upon  my  ear. 
And  when  I  had  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  consci- 
ousness, the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided — the  Per- 
sians were  routed — the  Palmyrenes  were  hurrying  in 
-wild  confusion  before  the  pursuing  Romans,  and  press- 
ing into  the  gates. 

*  Lucius,'  said  Fausta,  *  I  am  sorry  for  this  weak- 
ness. But  to  sit  as  it  were  chained  here,  the  witness 
of  such  disaster,  is  too  much  for  mere  mortal  force. 
Could  I  but  have  mingled  in  that  fight !  Ah,  how 
cruel  the  slaughter  of  those  flying  troops  !  "Why  do 
they  not  turn,  and  at  least  die  with  their  faces  toward 
the  enemy  ?  Let  us  now  go  and  seek  Calpurnius  and 
Gracchus.' 

*  We  cannot  yet,  Fausta,  for  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  this  flying  multitude.* 

<  It  is  hard  to  remain  here,  the  ears  rent  and  the 
heart  torn  by  these  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
How  horrible  this  tumult !  It  seems  as  if  the  world 
were  expiring.  There — the  gates  are  swinging  upon 
their  hinges ;  they  are  shut.     Let  us  descend.' 

We  forced  our  way  as  well  as  we  could  through  the 
streets,  crowded  now  with  soldiers  and  citisens — the 
soldiers  scattered  and  in  disorder,  tbA  cVdiftXA^^ffi^vcw's^ 
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and  alarmed ;  Mme  hardly  able  to  drag  along  thm* 
selves,  others  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  thewonad- 
ed  whom  they  bore  upon  their  ahoulderi,  or  ^pon 
lances  and  shields  as  upon  a  litter.  The  way  was  all 
along  obstrueted  by  the  bodies  of  men  and  horaes  itha 
had  there  fallen  and  died,  their  wounds  allowing  thtm 
to  proceed  no  further,  or  who  had  been  mn  down 
and  trampled  to  death  in  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  the 
entrance. 

After  a  long  and  weary  struggle,  we  reached  the 
house  of  Gracchus — still  solitary — for  neither  he  nor 
Calpumius  had  returned.  The  slaves  gathered  aroimil 
us  to  know  the  certainty  and  extent  of  the  eyil.  When 
they  had  learned  it,  their  sorrow  for  their  mistiesi, 
whom  they  loved  for  her  own  sake,  and  whom  they 
saw  overwhelmed  with  grief,  made  them  almost  forget 
that  they  only  were  suffering  these  things  who  had  in- 
flicted a  worse  injury  upon  themseWes.  I  could  not 
but  admire  a  yirtue  which  seemed  of  double  lustre 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  manifested. 

Calpumius  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but 
had  escaped  unhurt  He  was  near  Zabdas  when  be 
fell,  and  revenged  his  death  by  hewing  down  the  sol- 
dier who  had  pierced  him  with  his  lance. 

<  Zabdas,'  said  Calpumius,  when  in  the  evening  we 
recalled  the  sad  events  of  the  day,  *  was  not  instantly 
killed  by  the  thmst  of  the  spear,  but  falling  backwards 
from  his  horse,  found  strength  and  life  enough  remain- 
ing to  raise  himself  upon  his  knee,  and  cheer  me 
on,  as  I  flew  to  revenge  his  death  upon  the  retreating 
Roman.  Am  I  returned  to  him,  having  completed  my 
task,  he  had  sunk  upon  the  ground,  but  was  still 
living,  and  his  eye  bright  with  its  wonted  fire.  I 
raised  him  in  my  arms,  and  lifting  him  upon  my 
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horse,  moYed  toward  the  gate,  intendiug  to  bring  him 
within  the  widls.  But  he  presently  entreated  me  to 
desist. 

*  "  I  die,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  all  in  vain,  noble  Piso. 
Lay  me  at  the  root  of  this  tree,  and  that  shall  be  my 
bed,  and  its  shaft  my  monument." 

*  I  took  hfm  from  the  horse,  as  he  desired. 

*  **  Place  me,"  said  he,  *'  with  my  back  against  the 
tree,  and  my  face  toward  the  entrenchments,  that 
while  I  live  I  may  see  the  battle.  Piso,  tell  the 
Queen  that  to  the  last  hour  I  am  true  to  her.  It  has 
been  my  glory  in  life  to  lire  but  for  her,  and  my 
death  is  a  happiness,  dying  for  her.  Her  image 
swims  before  me  now,  and  over  her  hovers  a  winged 
victory.  The  Romans  fly — I  knew  it  would  be  so — 
the  dogs  cannot  stand  before  the  cavalry  of  Palmyra — 
they  never  could — ^they  fled  at  Antioch.  Hark! — 
there  are  the  shouts  of  triumph — bring  me  my  horse 
•—Zenobia!  live  and  reign  for  ever!** 

*  With  these  words,  and  in  this  happy  delusion,  his 
liead  fell  upon  his  bosom,  and  he  died.  I  returned 
to  the  conflict;  but  it  had  become  a  rout,  and  I  was 
borne  along  with  the  rushing  throng  toward  the 
gates.' 

After  a  night  of  repose  and  quiet,  there  has  come 
another  day  of  adversity.  The  hopes  of  the  city  have 
again  been  raised,  only  again  to  be  disappointed.  The 
joyful  cry  was  heard  from  the  walls  in  the  morning, 
.that  the  Saracens  and  Armenians  with  united  forces 
were  in  the  jdeld.  Coming  so  soon  upon  the  fatiguing 
duty  of  the  last  day,  and  the  Roman  army  not  having 
received  reinforcements  from  the  West,  it  was  believed 
ibai  the  enemy  could  not  sustain  another  onset  as 
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fierce  as  that  of  the  Persians.  I  hutened  once  moi 
to  the  walls — Fausta  being  compelled  hj  Gncchi 
to  remain  within  the  palace — to  witness  as  £  belien 
another  battle. 

The  report  I  foond  true.  The  allied  forces  < 
those  nations  were  in  sight — the  Romans  were  alread 
drawn  from  their  encampment  to  encounter  then 
The  same  policy  was  pursued  on  their  part  as  befor 
They  awaited  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy  just  o 
the  outer  side  of  their  works.  The  walla  and  towei 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  again  Bwarmiii 
with  the  population  of  Palmyra. 

For  a  long  time  neither  army  seemed  disposed  1 
move. 

*  They  seem  not  tctj  ready  to  try  the  fortune  < 
another  day/  said  a  citizen  to  me  standing  by  my  aid 
'  Nor  do  I  wonder.  The  Persians  gave  them  roug 
handling.  A  few  thousands  more  on  their  side,  an 
the  event  would  not  have  been  as  it  was.  Thin 
you  not  the  sally  under  Zabdas  was  too  long  deferred 

*  It  is  easy  afterward/  I  replied,  *  to  say  how  a 
action  should  have  been  performed.  It  requires  tl; 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  a  god  never  to  err,  Thei 
were  d liferent  judgments  I  know,  but  for  myself 
believe  the  Queen  was  right ;  that  is,  whether  Zabdf 
had  left  the  gates  earlier  or  later,  the  event  woul 
have  been  the  same.' 

*  What  means  that  ?'  suddenly  exclaimed  my  con 
panion ;  *  see  you  yonder  herald  bearing  a  flag  of  truci 
and  proceeding  from  the  Roman  ranks  ?  It  bodes  n 
good  to  Palmyra.     What  think  you  the  purpose  is  ?' 

'  It  may  be  but  to  ask  a  forbearance  of  arms  for 
ft^w  houm,  or  a  day  perhaps.  Yet  it  is  not  the  custui 
of  Rome.     I  cannot  guess.' 
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*  That  can  1/  exclaimed  another  citizen  on  mj 
other  side.  '  Neither  in  the  Armenians  nor  yet  the 
Saracens  can  so  much  trust  he  reposed  as  in  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew.  They  are  for  the  strongest. 
Think  you  they  have  come  to  fight  P  Not  if  they 
can  treat  to  better  purpose.  The  Romans,  who  know 
by  heart  the  people  of  the  whole  earth,  know  them. 
Mark  me,  they  will  draw  never  a  sword.  As  the 
chances  are  now,  they  will  judge  the  Romans  winners, 
and  a  little  gold  will  buy  them.' 

*  The  gods  forbid,'  cried  the  other,  '  that  it  should 
be  80 !  they  are  the  last  hope  of  Palmyra.  If  they 
fail  us,  we  must  e'en  throw  open  our  gates,  and  take 
our  fate  at  the  mercy  of  Aurelian.' 

*  Never  while  I  have  an  arm  that  can  wield  a 
sword,  shall  a  gate  of  Palmyra  swing  upon  its  hinge 
to  let  in  an  enemy.' 

*  Food  already  grows  short,'  said  the  first ;  *  better 
yield  than  starve.' 

*  Thou,  friend,  art  in  no  danger  for  many  a  day,  if, 
as  if  fabled  of  certain  animals,  thou  caust  live  on 
thine  own  fat.  Or  if  it  came  to  extremities,  thou 
wouldst  make  a  capital  stew  or  roast  for  others.* 

At  which  the  surrounding  crowd  laughed  heartily, 
while  the  fat  man  turning  pale,  slunk  away  and  dis- 
appeared. 

*  That  man,'  said  one,  *  would  betray  a  city  for  a 
full  meal.' 

*  I  know  him  well,*  said  another ;  *he  is  the  earliest 
at  the  markets,  where  you  may  always  see  him  feeling 
out  with  his  fat  finger  the  parts  of  meats  that  are  kin- 
dred to  himself.  His  soul,  could  it  be  seen,  would  be 
of  the  form  of  a  fat  kidney.  His  riches  he  values 
only  as  they  can  he  changed  in.lo  foii^%    '^^x^  -^^ 
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to  her  and  her  throne,  by  BceUmationi  ihtt  teemed  to 
•bake  the  yery  walU  tiiemielTei. 

ThU  last  has  proved  a  heaTier  blow  to  Palmyra  than 
the  former.     It  shows  that  their  caqse  is  regitfded  by 
the  neighbouring  powers  as  a  losing  one,  or  already 
lost,  and  that  hope,  so  fu  as  it  rested  upon  the^ 
^endly  interposition,  must  be  abandoned.     The  city 
is  silent  and  sad.     Almost  all  the  forms  of  industry 
haying  ceased,  the  inhabitants  are.  doubly  wretched 
through  their  necessary  idleness;  they  can  do  little 
but  sit  and  brood  over  their  present  deprivations,  and 
utter  their  dark  bodings  touching  the  future.     They 
who  obtained  their  subsistence  by  ministering  to  the 
pleasures  of  others,  are  now  the  first  to  suffer ;  for 
there  are  none  to  employ  their  services.     Streets, 
which  but  a  little  while  ago  resounded  with  notes  of 
music  and  the  loud  laughter  of  those  who  lived  to 
pleasure,  are  now  dull  and  deserted.     The  brilliant 
shops  are  closed,  the  fountains  forsaken,  the  Porticos 
solitary,  or  they  are  frequented  by  a  few  who  resort  to 
them  chiefly  to  while  away  some  of  the  melancholy 
hours  that  hang  upon  their  hands.     And  they  who  are 
abroad  seem  not  like  the  same  people.    Their  step  is 
now  measured  and  slow — the  head  bent — no  saluta- 
tion greets  the  passing  stranger  or  acquaintance,  or 
only  a  few  cold  words  of  inquiry,  which  pass  from  cold 
lips  into  ears  as  cold.      Apathy — ^lethargy — stupor — • 
seem  fast  settling  over  all.     They  would  indeed  bury 
all,  I  believe,  were  it  not  that  the  parties  of  the  dis- 
contented increase  in  nunjber  and  power,  which  com« 
pels  the  friends  of  the  Queen  to  keep  upon  the  alert. 
The  question  of  surrender  is  now  openly  discussed, 
*  It  is  useless/  it  is  said,  *  to  hold  out  loujiper,    Bettev 
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make  the  best  terms  we  can.  If  t 
an  early  capitulation  from  destmctit 
our  liyes  and  a  portion  of  our  goo< 
we  shall  get  if  t)ie  act  be  much 
Eyery  day  of  delay  adds  to  our  i 
adds  also  to  the  Texation  and  rage  < 
the  more  and  longer  he  suffers,  wl 
to  treat  us  with  indulgence/ 

These  may  be  said  to  have  rea 
but  the  other  party  are  inflamed  "w 
and  devotion  to  Zenobia,  and  no 
sufficient  to  bend  them.    They  are 
for   numbers  —  much    more   for   r 
power.  They  will  hold  out  till  the  v 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  choice  betwet 
tulation ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Qi 
spirits  of  Palmyra,  death  would  be 
choice,  were  it  not  for  the  destn 
with  them.    They  will  therefore,  i 
bread   is  dividea,  keep  the  gatef 
them  open,  and  meet  the  terms, 
be,  which  the  power  of  the  conq' 

A  formidable  conspiracy  has  \ 
supposed  chiefs  of  it  seized  and 

The  design  was  to  secure  thf 
obtain  by  a  violent  assault  one 
ing  out,  deliver  her  into  the 
who,  with  her  in  tlieir  power 
an  end  to  the  contest.     TIj 
Antiochus.was  privy  to  it, 
fered  betrayed  him  not,  if  tl 
has  been  urged  with  some 
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none  who  suffered  would  have  felt  regard  enough  for 
him  to  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  him,  if  by  doing  so 
they  could  have  saved  their  own  lives  or  others. 

Zenobia  displayed  tier  usual  dauntless  courage,  her 
clemency,  and  her  severity.  The  attack  was  made 
upon  her,  surrounded  by  her  small  body-guard,  as 
she  was  returning  toward  evening  from  her  customary 
visit  of  observation  to  the  walls.  It  was  sudden,  vio- 
lent, desperate;  but  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the 
guards  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  assassins,  aided 
too  by  the  powerful  ann  of  the  Queen  herself,  who 
was  no  idle  spectator  of  the  firay.  It  was  a  well-laid 
plot,  and  but  for  an  accidental  addition  which-  was 
made  at  the  walls  to  the  Queen's  guard,  might  have 
succeeded ;  for  the  attack  was  made  just  at  the  Per- 
sian gate,  and  the  keeper  of  the  gate  had  been  gained 
over.  Had  the  guard  been  overpowered  but  for  a 
moment,  they  would  have  shot  the  gate  too  quickly 
for  the  citizens  to  have  roused  to  her  rescue.  Such  of 
the  conspirators  as  were  not  slain  upon  the  spot  were 
secured.  Upon  examination,  they  denied  the  partici- 
pation of  others  than  themselves  in  the  attempt,  and 
died,  such  of  them  as  were  executed,  involving  none 
in  their  ruin.  The  Queen  would  not  permit  a  general 
slaughter  of  them,  though  urged  to  do  so.  *  The 
ends  of  justice  and  the  safety  of  the  city,*  she  said, 
*  would  be  sufficiently  secured,  if  an  example  were 
made  of  such  as  seemed  manifestly  the  chief  movers. 
But  there  should  be  no  indulgence  of  the  spirit  of 
revenge.  Those  accordingly  were  beheaded,  the  others 
imprisoned. 

"While  these  long  and  weary  days  are  passing  away, 
Gracchus,  Fausta,  Calpumius,  and  myself  are  often  at 
the  palace  of  Zenobia.  The  Queen  ia  ^\wi\Q>3&^  ^^  ^'Si- 


«ver  Ssi  bttt  tttltonntig  under  nn  amiotyi  And  kd  ll 
ic^ard  vormWf  that  impriM  tHemeelveH  deeply  upoa  h 

1perv«!  of  manner.  While  she  is  not  ^TXg^^^  in  ^n 
actiTfi  aerrieet  she  ib  bniied  in  thonfrht,  and  Bftems  lil 
one  re^oh'itig  difficult  and  perplexing  qyestioii 
Sometimea  ibe  bi^&ks  from  these  tnonaent^  of  retpf 
with  flome  HUddeci  question  to  qug  t^t  auoiher  of  tho 
around  her,  from  which  \vo  Cftti  obscnrely  eonjPCti£ 
the  fluhject  of  her  meditationfl.  With  Longini 
OthOj  tmd  Gracchus,  she  pauBeB  naany  of  her  h«cr»: 
deep  deliberation.  At  tinnei,  when  apparently  nalu 
pries  ot3t  fof  relief,  «he  will  Join  us  &i  we  vie  dtvextti 
our  minds  bj  cattle rsatiorL  xipon  suhjccts  ^  hrf 
moved  ai  possible  from  the  present  distresses,  and  wi' 
as  formerly,  shed  the  light  of  her  penetratinf  jtiA 
ment  npon  whatever  it  fs  we  dis{!i3sSt  But  ^e  to( 
Mb  badL  into  faertelf  agtiiK  (Mtft  I'lmnJili  itaitVl 
ftbttracted,  or  leatet  te  ui4  mlveftii  to  Imt  yttn 
ftpttrtknente. 

Suddenly  the  Qaeen  Im  «iniouiibed  ft  l»BJiwt  «lii 
filk  the  tnty  ^th  aBtonidmient  at  ill  linlrtniT,  m 
once  more  lights  op  hopeivithto  tbe  temntieC  H 
most  desponding. 

Soon  as  her  own  nlnd  had  conoetred  Ind  ttmUm 
%  her  friends  and  eoansellon  tveve  smaanoned  to  i 
eeive  it  from  her,  and  pronomiee  Huttr  Jodgaw 
Would  that  I  Gonld  set  before  7011,  tty  CvDtliM,11 
wonderfol  woman  as  she  stood  befbn  us  at  this  lati 
Tiew.  Nerer  before  did  she  seem  so  great,  or  of  m 
^  transcendent  beauty — if  imder  sadi  ditsiimsCanc 

such  a  thought  may  be  expressed.      WhateTer 
mehincholy  iMd  ioi  w^  Vm^  ^  xJaast  fh»d  its  glo< 
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oTer  fiet  feiitum  wms  now  gone.  The  natiTe  fire  of 
her  eye  was  )«8tored  and  doubled,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
IhoughtB  which  she  was  waiting  to  express;  A  spirit 
greater  than  even  her  own  appeared  to  animate  her^ 
and  to  breathe  an  unwonted  majesty  into  her  form, 
and  over  the  conntenance. 

She  greeted  all  with  the  warmth  of  a  friend,  and 
besought  them  to  hear  her  while  she  presented  a  Tiew 
of  the  present  condition  of  their  affairs,  and  then  pro- 
l[>osed  what  she  could  not  but  beliere  might  still 
proTe  t  means  of  final  deliterance— at  least,  it  might 
deserve  their  careful  consideration.  After  having 
gone  over  the  course  which  had  been  pursued,  and 
defiended  it,  as  that  alone  which  became  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  power, 
she  proceeded  thus : 

'  We  are  now,  it  is  obvious  to  all,  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity. If  no  new  outlet  be  opened  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  environ  us,  a  fisw  days  will  determine 
our  fate.  We  must  open  our  gates,  and  take  such 
'mercy  as  our  conquerors  may  bestow.  The  provision 
laid  up  in  the  public  granaries  is  nearly  eihausted. 
Already  has  it  been  found  necessary  greatly  to  dimi- 
nish the  amount  of  the  daily  distribution.  Hope  in 
Bny  power  of  our  ovm  seems  utteriy  extinct :  if  any 
remain,  it  rests  upon  foreign  interposition,  and  of 
this  I  do  not  despair.  I  stiU  rely  upon  Persia.  I 
look  with  confidence  to  Sapor  for  further  and  yet 
larger  succours.  In  the  former  instance,  it  was  ap- 
prehended by  many — I  confess  I  shared  the  appre- 
hension— that  there  would  be  on  the  part  of  Persia 
but  a  parade  of  friendship,  with  nothing  of  reality. 
But  you  well  know  it  was  fax  otherwise.  There  was 
a  sincere  and  yigorons  demcfnictnL^oii  Vn>  vox  \)^o!^% 
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Persia  never  fought  a  better  field,  and  with  bU| 
larger  numbers  would  have  accomplished  our  re 
My  proposition  is,  that  we  sue  again  at  the  cot 
Sapor — ^no,  not  again,  for  the  first  was  a  free 
offering — and  that  we  fail  not,  I  would  go  m'ysel 
own  ambassador,  and  solicit,  what  so  solicited 
life  upon  it,  will  not  be  refused.  Tou  well  know 
I  can  bear  with  me  jewels  gathered  during  a 
reign,  of  such  value  as  to  plead  eloquently  in 
cause,  since  the  tithe  of  them  would  well  repa; 
Persian  for  all  his  kingdom  might  suffer  for 
sakes.* 

'  What  you  propose,  great  Queen,'  said  Long 
as  Zenobia  paused,  *  agrees  with  your  whole  life. 
how  can  we,  who  hold  you  as  we  do,  sit  in  our  p 
and  allow  you  alone  to  encounter  the  dangers  of 
an  enterprise  P  For  without  danger  it  cannot 
from  the  robber  of  the  desert,  from  the  Roman, 
the  Persian.  In  disguise  and  upon  the  road,  you 
suffer  the  common  fate  of  those  who  travel  wher 
now,  marauders  of  all  nations  swarm ;  Sapor  ma; 
his  capricious  policy,  detain  you  prisoner;  Aur 
may  intercept.  Let  your  servants  prevail  with 
to  dismiss  this  tliought  from  your  mind.  Tou 
name  no  one  of  all  this  company  who  will  not  ] 
to  be  your  substitute.* 

There  was  not  one  present  who  did  not  s] 
upon  his  feet,  and  express  his  readiness  to  undei 
the  charge. 

'  I  thank  you  all,'  said  the  Queen,  <  but  clain 
this  perhaps  the  last  act  of  my  reign,  to  be  set  fn 
your  indulgence  to  hold  an  unobstructed  course. 
in  your  honest  judgments  you  confess  that  of  all 
could  appear  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  I  should  ap 
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there  as  the  most  powerful  pleader  for  Palmyra,  it  is 
all  I  ask  you  to  determine.  Is  such  your  judgment?' 

'  It  is/  they  all  responded — *  without  doubt  it  is.' 

'  Then  am  I  resoWed.  And  the  enterprise  itself 
you  judge  wise  and  of  probable  success?' 

'  We  do.  The  reasons  are  just  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  It  is  greatly  conceived,  and  the  gods  giving 
you  safe-conduct  to  Sapor,  we  cannot  doubt  a  happy 
result.' 

'  Then  all  that  remains  is,  to  contrive  the  manner 
of  escape  from  the  city  and  through  the  Roman  camp.' 

<  There  is  first  one  thing  more,'  said  the  Princess 
Julia,  suddenly  rising  from  her  mother's  side,  but 
with  a  forced  and  trembling  courage,  '  which  remains 
for  me  to  do.  If  there  appear  any  want  of  maidenly 
reserve  in  what  I  say,  let  the  cause,  good  friends,  for 
which  I  speak  and  act,  be  my  excuse.  It  is  well 
known  to  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  councils  of 
the  state,  that  not  many  months  past  Persia  sought 
through  me  an  alliance  with  Palmyra,  fiut  in  me, 
you,  my  mother  and  Queen,  have  hitherto  found  an 
uncomplying  daughter — and  you,  Fathers,  a  self- 
willed  Princess.  I  now  seek  what  before  I  have 
shunned.  Although  I  know  not  the  Prince  Hormis- 
das — ^report  speaks  worthily  of  him — but  of  him  I 
think  not — yet  if  by  the  offer  of  myself  I  could 
now  help  the  cause  of  my  country,  the  victim  is 
ready  for  the  altar.  Let  Zenobia  bear  with  her  not 
only  the  stones  torn  from  her  crown,  but  this  which 
she  so  often  has  termed  her  living  jewel ;  and  if 
the  others,  first  proffered,  fail  to  reach  the  Persian's 
heart,  then,  but  not  till  then,  add  the  other  to  the 
scale.     If  it  weigh  to  buy  deliverance  and  prosperity; 

VOL.  II.  \^ 
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to  Palinyn^— 4hoagli  I 
shall  be  happy  if  the  ek\ 

<  My  noble  cfaildr  mid  ZteabK  <I 
startled  the  chiefs  of  Fidmym  >f  a 
thought-of  project,  M  I  MB  wnr  amiMd  In  mj  tam, 
I  dreamed  not  of  thiSk     But  I  mmioC  hindnr  yom  te 
your  purpose.     It  enavroi  lascew  to  jtmttimataft 
.  and  to  be  the  instmmeiit  of  tbati  will  bt  a  ildfc  mbp 
pensation  for  eTen  the  largest  aacilfloa  of 
affections/ 

The  counseUoTB  and  senalon  •Who  mf 
expressed  a  gnat^  and,  I  dooM  not,  alMefn  nmrtt' 
ingness  that  so  dangeroiu'ft  terriee  ihmild  be  vniM^ 
taken  by  those  wIkma  they  ao  loredy  nd  ivhom  te> 
yond  all  othsn  they  would  alOeld  with  ttitlr  Hftl 
^m  the  Tery  shadow  of  bam.  Bot  tliey  w«ia  of«^ 
eome  by  the  detenninod  spirit  bodi  €i  tbe-  Qnaen  hmI 
Jalia,  and  by  thdr  own  eeewt  eon^rtetka  that  H  wm 
the  only  act  in  the  power  of  softala  by  wUdi  Ikl 
existence  of  the  empire  and  city  eoold  be  f  iijsui  lad. 

At  this  point  of  the  interrlew,  Galponlos^  wlvB 
we  had  missed,  entered,  and  learning  what  bad  fa«edt  < 
annonneed  that,  by  a  efaannel  not  to  be  lalatriMtid^  ! 
he  had  receiTod  intelligenee  of  a  sodden  fieing  In 
Persia,  of  die  assassination  of  Sapor,  and  tbe  eleva- 
tion of  Hormisdas  to  tbe  throne  of  bis  fitther.  This 
imparted  to  all  the  liTsliett  pleasnre,  and  seemed  to 
take  away  from  the  pro)eet  of  tbe  Qoeen  etery  re- 
maining sooree  of  disquietude  and  donbt.  Calpor* 
nius  at  the  same  moment  wm  beaoogfat*  and  ollbred 
himself  to  serre  as  tbe  Qneen'a  oonq^ttDion  abd  gi^dOi 
The  chosen  friend  of  Hormiadse,  and  wboee  friend* 
ship  he  had  not  forfisited  by  bis  fligbft*-aa  onis  eooM 
so  yyeW  a«  he  adTocate  her  cause  with  the  new  bing; 
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how  is  it/  inquired  LoBginnay  '  that  yoa  ol^- 
ign  intelligence,  the  city  thus  beset  ?' 
ay  well  be  asked/  replied  Calpumins.  *  It  is 
the  intelligence  and  cunning  of  a  Jew  well 
n  Palmyra,  and  throoghout  the  world  I  bo- 
iled Isaac.  By  him  was  I  rescued  from  Per- 
irity,  and  through  him  hare  I  receiyed  letters 
Ter  since  the  city  has  been  besieged.  He  is 
ed  with  a  subterranean  passage  in  the  time 
n,  he  has  informed  me,  a  public  conduit,  but 
ce  much  choked  and  dry— by  which  one  may 
n  the  city  under  and  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
entrenchments,  emerging  Into  a  deep  rarine 
if  g^own  thickly  oTcr  with  vines  and  olives, 
was  of  aixe  sufficient  to  admit  an  elephant 
<  rider ;  now,  he  says,  has  it  bec<«ie  so  ob- 
and  in  some  places  so  iallen  in,  that  it  is 
Bculty  that  a  dromedary  of  but  the  common 
force  his  way  through.' 
•ugh  this  then  the  Queen  may  effect  her  es- 
id  Longinus. 

1  perfect  ease  and  security/  rejoined  Calpur- 
At  the  outlet,  Isaac  shall  be  in  waiting  with 
est  dromedaries  of  the  royal  stables.' 
ire  satisfied/  said  Longiuus ;  *  let  it  be  as  you 
he  gods  prosper  the  pious  service  !* 
ded  the  conversation. 

e  ancient  aqueduct  or  conduit,  you  have  al- 
!ard  from  me ;  it  is  the  same  by  which  Isaac 
ismitted  my  late  letters  to  Portia — which  I 
u  have  received  and  read.  To  Portia  alone — 
ffeuded — do  I  pour  out  my  whole  souL  From 
1  more  of  what  relates  to  the  Princess, 
rued  from  the  palace  oC  2^«u(Aya.v««r«Ctk!d^ss^'^ 
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with  a  thousand  painM  seiiBations.     Bat  this  I  ne 
not  say. 

Fausta,  upon  learning  the  deternaination  of  1 
Queen,  which  had  been  communicated  not  eren 
her,  exclaimed — *  There,  Lucius,  I  have  always  U 
you  Palmyra  brought  forth  women !  where  in  1 
wide  world  shall  two  be  found  to  match  Zenobia  a 
Julia  P     But  when  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  flight  P* 

*  To-morrow  night' 

*  I  will  to  the  palace.  These  may  be  the  last  hoi 
permitted  by  the  gods  to  our  friendship.  I  must  i 
lose  one  of  them.' 

I  went  not  there  again. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Faui 
returned — ^her  countenance  betraying  what  she  h 
suffered  in  parting  from  these  two,  her  bosom  friem 
It  was  long  ere  she  could  possess  herself  so  far  as 
give  to  Gracchus  and  myself  a  narrative  of  what  h 
occurred.     To  do  it,  asked  but  few  words. 

'  We  have  passed  the  time,'  she  said  at  lengrth,  < 
you  might  suppose  those  would  about  to  be  separal 
— for  ever ;  yes,  I  feel  that  I  have  seen  them  for  t 
last  time.  It  is  like  a  conviction  inspired  by  the  go 
AVc  did  nought  till  the  hour  of  attiring  for  the  flig 
arrived,  but  sit,  look  upon  each  other,  embrace,  a 
weep.  Not  that  Zenobia,  always  great,  lost  the  ti 
command  of  herself,  or  omitted  aught  that  should 
done ;  but  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  mother,  a 
a  friend,  as  well  as  a  Queen  and  a  divinity.  But 
can  say  no  more.' 

*  Yet  one  thing,'  she  suddenly  resumed ;  *  alas ! 
h'cid  well-nigh  forgotten  it — it  should  have  been  si 
iirst.  What  think  you  P  the  Indian  slaTe,  Sindarii 
wus  to  accompany  the  Queen,  but  at  the  hour  of  il 
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pftrture  she  was  missing.  Her  chamber  was  empty—- 
the  Arabian  dis<^uise,  in  which  all  were  to  be  arrayed, 
lying  on  her  bed — she  herself  to  be  found  neither 
there  nor  anywhere  within  the  palace.  Another  of 
the  Queen's  women  was  chosen  in  her  place.  What 
make  you  of  it?' 

'  Treason ! — treachery ! '  cried  Gracchus,  and  spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  shouted  for  a  horse. 

*  The  gods  forgive  me,*  cried  the  afflicted  Gracchus, 
*  that  this  has  been  forgotten !  Why,  why  did  I  not 
lay  to  heart  the  hints  wliich  you  dropped?' 

« In  very  truth,'  I  replied,  *  they  were  almost  too 
■light  to  build  even  a  suspicion  upon.  The  Queen 
heeded  them  not — and  I  myself  had  dismissed  them 
from  my  mind  not  less  than  yourself.' 

*  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost,'  said  Gracchus ;  *  the 
■Uye  must  be  found,  and  all  whom  we  suspect  seised.' 

The  night  was  passed  in  laborious  search,  both  of 
the  slave  and  Antiochus.  The  whole  city  was  abroad 
in  a  common  cause.  All  the  loose  companions  of 
Antiochus  and  the  young  princes  were  taken  and 
imprisoned ;  the  suspected  leaders  in  the  affair,  after 
a  scrutinising  search  and  public  proclamation,  could 
not  be  found.  The  inference  was  clear,  agonising  as 
clear,  that  the  Queen's  flight  had  been  betrayed. 

Another  day  has  revealed  the  whole.  Isaac,  who 
acted  as  guide  through  the  conduit,  and  was  to  serve 
in  the  same  capacity  till  the  party  were  secure  within 
a  Persian  fortress,  not  &r  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, has,  by  a  messenger,  a  servant  of  the  palace, 
found  means  to  convey  a  relation  of  what  befel  after 
leaving  Palmyra. 

Bood/  he  nya, '  as  the  ahai^ea  ol  «H«tflSi.%^s2\^  ^^ 
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Queen,  the  Princess  Julia,  Nichomachus,  i 
Calpumius,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  Arabs 
sert,  together  with  a  guard  of  ten  soldiei 
for  their  brarery  and  strength,  met  by  diffe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  old  conduit.  So  do 
pany  had  I  never  before  tlie  charge  ot  Th 
ntTer  have  guessed  the  Queen  through  the 
outlandish  garment.  She  became  it  well, 
was  more  a  man  than  she.  For  the  Friuc 
eye  would  have  seen  through  her.  £ntcri 
way  in  utter  darkness,  I  then  bid  them  s 
I  lighted  torches.  The  Queen  was  near  me 
and  asked  me  the  length  of  the  passage,  ai 
the  walls  were  of  that  thickness  as  to  p 
voice  from  being  heard  above. 

"  Till  we  reach  one  particular  spot, 
arch  IB  partly  fallen  in,"  I  said,  **  we  mi 
tongues  as  freely  and  as  loud  as  we  pleas 
place  there  will  be  need  of  special  cautio: 
directly  beneath  tlie  Roman  entrenchment! 
approach  thereto  I  will  give  timely  warning 
*  I  took  occasion  to  say,  that  I  was  sorry 
of  Palmyra  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
gloomy  a  cavern,  but  doubtless  He  who 
Deborah  and  Judith  would  not  forsake  he 
so  fast  a  friend  to  His  people,  and  who, 
might  be  believed,  was  even  herself  one 
This,  Roman,  you  will  doubtless  think  bold 
could  one  who  was  full  refrain  P  I  even  adc 
not ;  He  who  watches  over  Judah  and  Israi 
fail  to  appear  for  one  by  whose  arm  their 
to  he  restored."  The  Queen  at  that  smilei 
countenance  may  be  read,  which  I  hold 
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well  as  a  book,  it  spoke  fitvourable  things  for  Jeru- 
salem. 

*  When  our  torches  were  kindled,  we  went  on  our 
way — a  narrow  way  and  dark.  We  went  in  silence 
too,  for  I  quickly  discerned  that  minds  and  hearts 
were  too  busy  with  themselTes  and  their  own  sorrows 
and  fears  to  choose  to  be  disturbed.  Ah,  Roman, 
how  many  times  harder  the  lot  of  the  high  than  the 
low !  When  we  drew  nigh  to  the  fissure  in  the  arch, 
the  torches  were  again  exting^shed,*  and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  a  snail's  pace  and  with  a  hyena's  foot  while 
we  were  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  then,  as  I 
doubted  not,  sleeping  Romans.  As  we  came  beneath 
the  broken  and  open  part,  I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  voices.  Soldiers  were  above,  conversing.  As  we 
paused  through  apprehension,  a  few  words  were  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

*  "  The  times  will  not  bear  it,"  muttered  one.  'Tis 
a  vain  attempt." 

*  "His  severity  is  cruel,"  said  another.  **  Gods  ! 
when  before  was  it  heard  of,  that  a  soldier,  and  such 
a  one,  for  what  every  one  does  whom  chance  fiivours, 
should  be  torn  limb  from  limb?  The  trees  that 
wrenched  Stilcho  asunder,  ere  they  grow  too  stiff, 
may  serve  a  turn  on  *  Hand-to-his-Sword*  himself. 
He  will  fatten  on  these  starved  citizens  when  he 
climbs  over  their  walls." 

"  Oh  no,  by  Jupiter!"  said  the  first;  "  it  is  far 
likelier  he  will  let  them  off,  as  he  did  at  Tyana,  and 
we  lose  our  sport.  It  is  his  own  soldiers'  blood  he 
loves." 

«  **  He  may  yet  learn,"  replied  the  other,  "  that 
soldiers  wear  weapons  for  one  purpose  as  well  as 
another.     Hark!  what  noise  ^a:&  \.Vi%X.^'* 
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( It  is  bnt  some  rat  at  work  within  this  old  ard 

Come,  let  us  to  bed." 

<Thoy  moved  away,  and  we,  breatliing  again 
passed  aloiif^,  and  soon  relighted  our  torches. 

*  After  walking  a  weary  distance  from  this  poini 
and  encountering  many  obstacles,  we  at  length  reache 
the  long-desired  termination.  The  dromedaries  wei 
in  readiness,  and  mounting  them  without  delay,  v 
ascended  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  then  at 
rapid  pace  sought  the  open  plains.  When  they  wcr 
Attained,  I  considered  that  we  were  out  of  all  dangc 
from  the  Romans,  and  had  only  to  apprehend  th 
ordinary  dangers  of  this  route  during  a  time  of  wai 
when  freebooters  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  ai 
apt  to  abound.  "  Here,"  I  said  to  the  Queen,  "\r 
will  put  our  animals  to  their  utmost  speed,  at  the  wa 
is  plain  and  smooth — having  regard  only,"  I  addeii 
"  to  your  and  the  Princess's  strength." — «*  On,  on,  i 
the  name  of  the  gods !"  said  they  both ;  « we  ca: 
follow  as  fast  as  you  shall  lead.**  And  on  we  flei 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  Queen's  animal 
were  like  spirits  of  the  air,  with  such  amazing  fleet 
ncss  and  surcncss  of  foot  did  they  shoot  over  the  sui 
face  of  the  earth  The  way  was  wholly  our  owr 
Wc  met  none  ;  we  saw  none.  Thrice  we  paused  t 
relieve  those  not  accustomed  to  such  speed,  or  to  th 
peculiar  motion  of  this  animal.  But  at  each  resting 
place,  the  Queen  with  impatience  hastened  us  awa^ 
saying,  that  **  rest  could  be  better  had  at  once  whe 
wc  had  crossed  the  river ;  and  once  upon  the  othc 
bank,  and  we  were  safe.'' 

*The  first  flush  of  morning  was  upon  the  sky  as  iv 
came  within  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Th 
river  was  itself  seen  faintly  gleaming  as  we  woun 
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down  the  side  of  a  gentle  bill.  The  conntry  here  was 
broken,  as  it  had  been  for  many  of  the  last  miles  we 
had  rode — divided  by  low  ridges,  deep  ravines,  and 
stretches  of  wood  and  bush;  so  that  to  those  ap« 
proaching  the  banks  in  the  same  general  direction, 
many  distinct  paths  offered  themselves.  It  was  here, 
O  Fiso,  Just  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  this  little  hill, 
riding  more  slowly  by  reason  of  the  winding  road, 
that  my  quick  ear  caught  at  the  distance  the  sounds 
of  other  hoofs  upon  the  ground  besides  our  own.  My 
heart  sank  within  me — a  sudden  faintness  spread 
over  my  limbs.  But  at  the  instant  I  gave  alarm  to 
our  troop,  and  at  the  greatest  risk  of  life  and  limb  we 
put  our  beasts  to  extreme  speed  and  dashed  toward 
the  riyer.  1  still,  as  we  rode,  turning  my  ear  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  heaid  with  distinctness  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  Our  beasts  were  drome- 
daries; in  that  lay  my  hope.  Two  boats  awaited 
us  among  the  rushes  on  the  river's  bank,  in  the 
keeping  of  those  who  had  been  sent  forward  for  that 
purpose ;  and  off  against  them,  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  lay  a  small  Persian  village  and  fortress. 
Once  off  in  the  boats  but  eyer  so  short  a  distance,  and 
we  were  safe.  On  we  flew,  and  on  I  was  each  mo- 
ment conscious  came  pursuers,  whoever  they  might 
be.  We  reached  the  river's  edge.  —  "Quick!  for 
your  lives,"  I  cried.  The  Queen,  the  Princess,  and 
four  men  in  this  boat ;  the  packages  in  the  other. — 
In  a  moment,  and  less  than  that,  we  were  in  our  boat, 
a  troop  of  horse  at  the  same  instant  sweeping  like  a 
blast  of  the  desert  down  the  bank  of  the  ri-ver.  We 
shot  into  the  stream  ;  but  ere  the  other  could  gain  the 
water,  the  Romans,  as  we  now  too  plainly  saw  them 
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I  cannot  think  that  he  is  lost.  We  were  bat  a  far- 
lon{^  from  the  shore.  My  belief  is,  that  seeing  the 
capture  of  the  Queen  was  certain,  and  that  to  him,  if 
taken  with  her  in  arms  against  his  country,  death  wu 
ineTitable,  he,  when  he  fell,  rose  again  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, and  will  yet  he  found. 

*  These  things  I  send  in  haste  by  a  returning  ser- 
vant of  the  palace,  I  remaining  both  to  secure  the 
dromedaries  now  wandering  at  will  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  to  search  diligently  for  Calpumius, 
whom  I  trust  to  bear  back  with  me  to  Palmyra.' 

Here,  my  Curtius,  was  food  for  meditation  and 
grief — the  renowned  Queen  of  this  brilliant  capital 
and  kingdom,  so  late  filling  a  throne  that  drew  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  sitting  there  in  a  proud  mag- 
nificence that  cast  into  shade  Persia  itself,  is  in  one 
short  night  shorn  of  all  her  power ;  a  captive  at  the 
mercy  of  a  cruel  foe ;  Julia  also  a  captive ;  my  brother, 
BO  late  redeemed — as  I  cannot  but  suppose— -dead.  I 
need  not  nor  can  I  tell  you  with  what  emotions  I 
read  the  fatal  letter.  The  same  messenger  who  de- 
livered it  to  me  had  spread  through  the  city  the  news 
of  the  Queen's  captivity.  What  related  to  Calpumius 
I  determined  to  conceal  from  Fausta,  since  it  was  at 
least  possible  that  by  communicating  it  I  might  cause 
a  useless  suffering. 

Fausta,  upon  learning  the  horrors  of  the  night, 
which  she  first  did  from  the  outcries  and  lamentations 
in  the  streets,  seemed  more  like  one  dead  than  alive. 
She  could  not  weep,  the  evil  was  too  great  for  tears. 
And  there  being  no  other  way  in  which  to  give  vent 
to  the  grief  that  wrung  her  soul  in  every  feeling  and 
affection,   I    trembled   lest  reason  should  be  hurled 
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from  \jB  seat.  She  wandered  from  room  to  room,  her 
face  of  the  hue  of  death — but  indicating  life  enough 
in  its  intense  expression  of  inward  pain — and  speech- 
less, save  that  at  intervals,  in  a  low  tone,  *  Zenobia ! 
Palmyra ! '  fell  from  her  scarcely-moTing  lips.  To 
Gracchus  and  myself,  essaying  to  divert  her  from 
thoughts  that  seemed  to  prey  upon  her  yery  life,  she 
said,  *  Leave  me  to  wrestle  alone  with  my  grief;  it  is 
the  way  to  strength*  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  find  it. 

<  She  is  right,'  said  Gracchus ;  '  to  overcome,  she 
must  fight  her  own  battle.  Our  aid  but  ministers  to 
her  weakness.' 

It  was  not  long  before  she  rejoined  us,  tears  having 
brought  relief  to  her  overburdened  heart. 

Her  first  inquiry  now  was  for  Calpumius.  '  I  have 
feared  to  ask;  for  if  he  too  is  captive,  I  know  that  he 
is  lost.  Now  I  can  hear  and  bear  all.  How  is  it, 
Lucius?' 

I  answered,  that  '  he  was  not  a  captive,  so  much 
was  known ;  but  where  he  now  was,  or  what  had  be- 
fallen him,  was  not  known.  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  find  his  way  back  through  the  guidance 
of  Isaac  to  the  city.' 

*  Alas !  I  read  in  your  words  his  fate.  But  I  will 
not  urge  you  farther.  I  will  live  upon  all  the  hope  I 
c;in  keep  alive.  Tet  it  is  not  the  death  of  Calpur- 
nius — ^nor  yet  of  Zenobia — nor  Julia — that  wrings 
the  soul  and  saps  its  life,  like  this  bitter,  bitter  disap- 
pointment, this  base  treason  of  Antiochus.  To  be  so 
near  the  summit  of  our  best  hopes,  vnly  to  be  cast 
down  into  this  deep  abyss — ^that  is  the  sting  in  our 
calamity  that  shoots  deepest,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
cure.  Is  there  no  other  way,  father,  in  which  we  cau. 
explain  the  capture  of  the  Qaiq^h^     K'wW^bN* — ^vsv^s^ 
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it  njt  be  aeddent  tint 
In  tbeir  way  P 

•  I  fear  not/  laid  GiMihiM. 
rumour  has  heretofore  rq^ortad  of  tlM 
ochus,  but  which  wa  have  all  (•• 
him  to  believe  him  eqiable  of,  to  wlut  kaa  no 
cuired,  I  think  we  eaaaot  doubt  that  ka  la  fliol 
of  the  eTil,  sedueiag  tela  hhi  plat  tha  Quaaafi 
through  whom  he  lawlfad  fcHallgatMW.  of  tw|  flu 
and  morement.'  ■  • 

<  Ah,  crael  treaehai7!  How  eu  oao  Jtflft  i 
the  sweet  innocent  fiu»B  of  Sindarina 
hypocrisy!  Antioehoa  aonly  ttait  1 
her  by  magic  arts.  Of  HMt  I  av  att«»  B«t 
fruit  can  Antioehoa  hope  bia  tWMoa  aMI  liaitifii 
him?  Can  ha  tUnk  that  Valmyn  via  w^OM  U 
rule?' 

<  That,'  replied  Graoehua,  ^muat  ba  hia  1m|^.  Ill 
party  of  the  diseotttaBfi»d  wa  wdl  kmw  to  te  km 
upon  them  he  thinka  hb  aiay  ralgr*  Tlbaai  hto  ImM 
recommending  him  to  Auffsltaa,'  ka  hvBda  upoB  M 
power  to  establish  hina  opoa  tha  thsMa^  and  mt/ak 
him  there  till  his  own  strength  shall  haTo  growBi  m 
that  he  can  stand  alona.  Tliat  tha  eitj  will  aonco 
der  upon  the  newa  of  the  Queen'a  captivity,  ka  doahl 
less  calculates  i^Mm-aa  eartaiB.' 

•  May  his  eyery  hope,'  etied  Faoata,  <ba  hkatai 
and  a  little  of  the  misery  ka  haa  poorad  wittkoaft  alki 
into  our  hearts  wring  his  own ;  9md  whan  ko  criaa  fi 
mercy,  may  he  find  nonal' 

<One  hope,'  I  said  hero,  <tf  I  know  angkt  oi  Ik 
nature  of  Auralian,  and  upon  whidi  ka  moat  i 
found  his  projaet,  wiU  aink  nadw  kkn  to  kla 
and  rain/ 
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'  What  mean  you  P*  said  Fansta  eagcify. 

<  Hisbelief  that  Aurelian  will  reward  baaenen  tbovgh 
to  an  enemy.  He  nerer  did  it  yet,  and  he  cannot  do 
it.  Were  there  within  the  thick  skoll  of  Antiochns 
the  brains  of  a  foolish  ostrich,  he  would  haye  read  in 
the  fate  of  Heraclammon,  the  rich  traitor  of  Tyana, 
his  own.  If  I  err  not,  he  has  indiscreetly  enough 
thrust  himself  into  a  lion's  den.  If  Aurelian  is  fierce, 
his  is  the  grand  and  terrific  ferocity  of  the  king  of 
beasts.' 

<  May  it  be  so ! '  said  Fausta.  <  There  were  no 
providence  in  the  g^ods  did  such  rillany  escape  punish- 
ment ;  still  less,  did  it  grow  great.  Bat  if  Aorelian  is 
such  as  you  describe  him,  O  then  is  there  not  reason 
in  the  belief  that  he  will  do  gently  by  her  ?  Were  it 
compatible  with  greatness  or  generosity — and  these, 
you  say,  belong  to  the  Emperor — to  take  revenge 
upon  an  enemy,  thrown  by  such  means  into  his  power? 
and  such  an  enemy  ?  and  that  too  a  woman  ?  Julia 
too!  O  immortal  gods,  how  bitter  past  drinking  is 
this  cup!' 

'  Yet  must  you,  must  we,  not  lean  too  confidently 
upon  the  dispositions  of  Aurelian.  He  is  subject, 
though  supreme,  to  the  state — nay,  and  in  some  sense 
to  the  army;  and  what  he  might  gladly  do  of  his  own 
free  and  generous  nature,  policy  and  the  contrary 
wishes,  and  sometimes  requisitions,  of  his  troops,  or 
of  the  people,  compel  him  to  forbear.  The  usage  of 
Rome  toward  captive  princes  has  been,  and  is,  cruel. 
Yet  the  Emperor  does  much  to  modify  it,  giving  it, 
according  to  his  own  temper,  a  more  or  less  savage 
character.  And  Aurelian  has  displayed  great  inde- 
pendence in  his  acts,  both  of  people  and  «nV&&se^vtw« 
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There  is  much  ground  for  hope—but  it  must  not  pan 
into  confident  expectation/ 

'  You,  Lucius,  in  former  days  have  known  Aure- 
lian  well,  before  fortune  raised  him  to  this  high  emi- 
nence. You  say  you  were  his  friend.  Could  you 
not — * 

<  No.  I  fear,  with  scarce  any  hope  of  doing  good. 
My  residence  here  durins  all  these  troubles  will,  I 
doubt  not,  raise  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Aurelitn 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  allay.  But  whenever  I 
shall  haye  it  in  my  power  to  present  myself  before 
him,  I  shall  not  fail  to  press  upon  him  argumenti 
which,  if  he  shall  act  freely,  cannot,  I  think,  but 
weigh  with  him.' 

*  Ought  not  the  city  now,'  said  Fausta,  addressing 
Gracchus,  *  to  surrender,  and,  if  it  can  do  no  better, 
throw  itself  upon  the  mercy  of  Aurelian  P  I  see  not 
now  what  can  be  gained  by  longer  resistance,  abd 
would  not  a  still-protracted  refusal  to  capitulate,  and 
when  it  must  be  without  the  faintest  expectation  of 
ultimate  success,  tend  merely  and  with  certainty  to 
exasperate  Aurelian,  and  perhaps  embitter  him  to- 
ward the  Queen  ?' 

*  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  would,*  replied  Giac- 
chus.  *  The  city  ought  to  surrender.  Soon  as  the 
first  flood  of  grief  has  spent  itself,  must  we  hasten  to 
accomplish  it  if  possible.  Longinus,  to  whom  will 
now  be  entrusted  the  chief  power,  will  advocate  it, 
I  am  sure — so  will  Otho,  Seleucus,  Gabrayas;  but 
the  army  will,  I  fear,  be  opposed  to  it,  and  will,  mora 
through  a  certain  pride  of  their  order  than  from  any 
principle,  incline  to  hold  out. — It  is  time  I  sought 
Longinus.' 
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•He  departed  in  search  of  the  Greek.  I  went  forth 
into  the  streets  to  learn  the  opinions  and  observe  the 
behaTiotir  of  the  people. 

The  shades  of  night  are  around  me — ^the  palace  is 
still — the  city  sleeps.  I  resume  my  pen  to  add  a  few 
words  to  this  epistle,  already  long,  but  they  are  words 
that  convey  so  much  that  I  cannot  but  add  them  for 
my  own  pleasure  not  less  than  yours.  They  are  in 
brief  these  : — Calpurnius  is  alive  and  once  again  re- 
turned to  us.  The  conjecture  of  Isaac  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  truth.  My  brother,  knowing  well  that  if 
apprehended  his  death  were  certain,  had  in  the  outset 
resolved,  if  attacked,  rather  to  provoke  his  death,  and 
insure  it  in  the  violence  of  a  conflict,  than  be  reserved 
for  the  axe  of  the  Roman  executioner.  But  in  the 
short  moment  in  which  he  fell  headlong  into  the 
river,  it  flashed  across  his  mind — *  The  darkness  fa- 
vours my  escape — I  can  reach  the  shore;*  so  swim- 
ming a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  falling  down 
with  the  stream  and  softly  rising,  concealed  himself 
among  the  reeds  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
Finding  the  fleld  in  a  short  time  wholly  in  possession 
.of  Isaac,  he  revealed  himself  and  joined  him,  return- 
ing to  the  city  as  soon  as  the  darkness  of  the  night 
permitted.  Here  is  a  little  gleam  of  light  breaking 
through  Fausta's  almost  solid  gloom.  A  smile  has 
once  more  played  over  her  features. 

In  the  evening  after  Calpumius's  return,  she  tried 
her  harp,  but  the  sounds  it  gave  out  only  seemed  to 
increase  her  sorrow,  and  she  threw  it  from  her. 

*  Music,'  said  Gracchus,  '  is  in  its  nature  melan- 
choly, and  how,  my.  child,  can  you  think  to  forget  ot: 

VOL.  II.  >a. 
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stifle  grief  by  waking  the  strings  of  your  haip^  wluM 
tones,  of  all  other  instrumentSy  are  the  most  meUa 
cholyP  And  yet  sometimes  sadness  seeks  sadnei 
and  finds  in  it  its  best  relief.  Bnt  now  FaustEi  ratlM 
let  sleep  be  your  minister  and  nurse.' 
So  we  parted.    FarewelL 
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It  were  a  vain  endeavour,  my  Cnrtius,  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  fever  of  indignation,  and  rage,  and 
grief,  that  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  their  Queen  was  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Those  impri* 
soned  upon  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in 
her  betrayal  would  have  been  torn  from  their  confine- 
ment, and  sacrificed  to  the  wrath  of  the  citizens,  in 
the  first  hours  of  their  excitement,  but  for  the  formi- 
dable guard  by  which  the  prisons  were  defended.  The 
whole  population  seemed  to  be  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  giving  and  receiving  with  eagerness 
such  intelligence  as  could  be  obtained.  Their  afflic- 
tion is  such  as  it  would  be  had  each  one  lost  a  parent 
or  a  friend.  The  men  rave,  or  sit,  or  wander  about 
listless  and  sad;  the  women  weep;  children  catch 
the  infection,  and  lament  as  for  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  could  have  overtaken  them.  The  soldiers, 
at  first  dumb  with  amazement  at  so  unlooked-for  and 
imaccountable  a  catastrophe,  afterward,  upon  learning 
that  it  fell  out  through  the  treason  of  Antiochus, 
bound  themselves  by  oaths  never  to  acknowledge  or 
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submit  to  his  authority,  though  Aurelian 
should  impose  him  upon  them — ^nay,  to  sacrifice  him 
to  the  violated  honour  of  the  empire,  if  ever  he  should 
fall  into  their  power. 

Yet  all  are  not  such.  The  numhers  are  not  eon- 
temptible  of  those  who,  openly  or  secretly,  Aitoot  the 
cause  and  approye  the  act  of  Antiochus.  He  has  not 
committed  so  great  a  crime  without  some  prospect  of 
advantage  from  it,  nor  without  the  assurance  that  a 
large  party  of  the  citizens,  though  not  the  largest,  is 
with  him,  and  will  adhere  to  his  fortunes.  These  are 
they  who  think,  and  justly  think,  that  the  Queen  has 
sacrificed  the  country  to  her  insane  ambition  and 
pride.  They  cleave  to  Antiochus,  not  ftx>m  personal 
regard  toward  him,  but  because  he  seems  more  aYaQ- 
able  for  their  present  purposes  than  any  other,  prind^ 
pally  through  his  foolhardy  ambition ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  abandon  the  Queen,  not  ibr  want  of 
personal  affection,  equal  perhaps  to  what  exists  in  any 
others,  but  because  they  conceive  that  the  power  of 
Rome  is  too  mighty  to  contend  with,  and  that  their 
best  interests,  rather  than  any  extravagant  notions  of 
national  honour,  ought  to  prompt  their  measures. 

The  city  will  now  give  itself  up,  it  is  probable, 
upon  the  first  summons  of  Aurelian,  The  council 
and  the  senate  have  determined  that  to  hold  out 
longer  than  a  few  days  more  is  impossible.  The 
provisions  of  the  public  granaries  are  exhausted,  and 
the  people  are  already  beginning  to  be  pinched  with 
hunger.  The  rich,  and  all  who  have  been  enabled  to 
subsist  upon  their  own  stores,  are  now  engaged  in 
iistributing  what  remains  among  the  poorer  sort,  who 
ftre  now  thrown  upon  their  compassion.  May  it  not 
be,  that  I  am  to  be  a  witness  of  a  people  dying  of 
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hanger!     Qrftechus  and  Fauita  are  busify  employed 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  suffering. 

We  have  waited  impatiently  to  hear  the  fttte  of  the 
Queen.  Many  reports  have  prerailed,  founded  upon 
what  has  been  observed  from  the  walls.  At  one  time, 
it  has  been  said  that  she  had  perished  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner — at  another,  that  the  whole  Roman 
camp  had  been  seen  to  be  thrown  into  wild  tumult, 
and  that  she  had  doubtless  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
ungovernable  fury  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  I  cannot 
think  either  report  probable.  Aurelian,  if  he  revenged 
himself  by  her  death,  would  reserve  her  for  execution 
on  the  day  of  his  triumph.  But  he  would  never  tarnish 
his  glory  by  such  an  act.  And  for  the  soldiers — I  am 
sure  of  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  under  too 
rigid  a  discipline,  and  hold  Aoielian  in  too  great  tei^ 
ror,  to  dare  to  commit  a  violence  like  that  which  has 
been  imputed  to  them. 

At  length — ^for  hours  are  months  in  such  suspense—^ 
we  are  relieved.  Letters  have  come  from  Nichomachus 
to  both  Longinus  and  Livia. 

Firat,  their  sum  is,  the  Queen  lives ! 

I  shall  now  give  you  what  I  gather  from  them. 

*  When  we  had  parted/  writes  the  secretary,  'from 
the  river's  edge,  we  were  led  at  a  rapid  pace  over  the 
same  path  we  had  just  come,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Roman  camp.  I  learned  from  what  I  overheard 
of  the  conversation  of  the  Centurion  with  his  com- 
panion at  his  side,  that  the  flight  of  the  Queen  had 
been  betrayed.     But  beyond  that,  nothing. 

*  We  were  taken  not  at  once  to  the  presence  of  An- 
relian,  but  lodged  in  one  of  the  abandoned  palaces  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city — that  of  Seleucus,  if  I  err  not 

■ — ^where,  the  Queen  being  «i«&\\s(x&4  >iafc  ^^ve«s«ss>». 
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needM  for  lier  and  her  eflbetiy  a  gaud  trai  ntii 
the  building. 

<  Here  we  had  xemained  not  kmg^  yet  hmg  i 
lor  the  Queen  to  exehange  her  diggniae  ibr  her  i 
robea,  when  it  was  annooneed  hy  the  Centurion  Alt 
we  rnnat  proceed  to  the  tent  of  the  TBrngmnm^  .  Aa 
Queen  and  the  Frineeas  were  placed  in  a  cloee  1t$$K^ 
and  confeyed  secretly  there,  out  of  fear  of  the  i 
**  who,"  said  the  Centurion,  «  if  made  ewmre  of  i 
we  carry,  would  in  their  rage  tear  to 
scatter  to  the  winds  both  the  litter  and  its  1 

*  We  were  in  this  manner  home  throuf^  the  < 
to  the  tent  of  Aurdian.  As  we  entered,  the  T 
stood  at  ita  upper  end,  eurrounded  by  the  chief  ] 
of  his  army.  He  adTanced  to  meet  the  Queen,  ni 
in  his  changing  countenance  and  distmbed  nuoMlr 
might  it  be  plainly  seen  how  eren  an  Empatur,  mk 
he  the  Emperor  of  the  world,  fslt  the  pieeenee  of  a 
mi^ty  such  aa  Zenobia's.  And  nerer  did  our  gieal 
mistress  seem  more  of  a  Queen  than  now— net 
through  that  commanding  pride  which,  when  upon 
her  throne,  has  impressed  all  who  hare  approadied 
her  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  but  through  a  certain 
dark  and  solemn  grandeur  that  struck  with  awe,  aa  of 
some  superior  being,  those  who  looked  upon  her. 
There  was  no  sigfu  of  grief  upon  her  countenance^ 
but  many  of  a  deep  and  rooted  sadness,  such  aa  might 
never  pass  away.  No  one  could  behold  hei  and  not 
lament  the  fortune  which  had  brought  her  to  such  a 
pass.  Whoever  had  thought  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
exulting  over  the  royal  captire,  was  rebuked  by  that 
air  of  calm  dignity  and  profound  melancholy,  which, 
even  against  the  will,  touched  the  heart!  of  all,  ud 
^Jnraed  their  homage. 
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*  *'  It  is  a  happy  day  for  Rome,"  said  Aareli 
proaching  and  saluting  her,  <*  that  sees  you 
Queen  of  Palmyra  and  of  the  East,  a  captiTe 
tent  of  Aurelian.'' 

'  **  And  a  dariLone  for  my  afflicted  country," 
the  Queen. 

'  **  It  might  have  heen  darker,"  r^oined  t] 
peror,  **  had  not  the  good  providence  of  the  g 
liyered  you  into  my  hands." 

<  <«  The  gods  preside  not  over  treachery, 
must  haye  heen  by  treason  among  those  in  y 
have  placed  my  most  familiar  trust,  that  I  a 
where  and  what  I  am.  I  can  but  darkly  sun 
whose  baseness  the  act  has-been  committed, 
been  a  nobler  triumph  to  you,  Roman,  and  a 
fall  to  me,  had  the  field  of  battle  decided  the 
my  kingdom,  and  led  me  a  prisoner  to  your  te 

'**  Doubtless  it  had  been  so,"  replied  Ai 
'<  yet  was  it  for  me  to  cast  away  what  chance 
into  my  power  ?  A  war  is  now  happily  ended, 
had  your  boat  reached  the  further  bank  of  1 
phrates,  might  yet  have  raged — and  but  to  the 
harm  of  two  great  nations.  Yet  it  was  both 
and  sagacious  deyice,  and  agrees  well  with  wl 
done  by  you  at  Antioch,  Emesa,  and  now  in 
fence  of  your  city.  A  more  determined,  a 
appointed,  or  more  desperate  foe,  I  have  ne 
contended  with.** 

•  **  It  were  strange,  indeed,**  replied  the 
'*  if  you  met  not  with  a  determined  foe,  when  1 
liberty  were  to  be  defended.  Had  not  treaso 
and  accursed  treason,  given  me  up  like  a  < 
slave  to  your  power,  yonder  walls  must  have  fii 
beaten  piecemeal  down  by  your  engines,  and 
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me  benealh  their  ruins,  and  famine  clatched  all  whom 
the  sword  had  spared,  ere  we  had  owned  you  master. 
What  is  life,  when  liberty  and  independence  are 
gone  ?" 

*  <<  But  why,  let  me  ask/'  said  Aurelian^  «  were  yoa 
moved  to  assert  an  independency  of  Rome  P  How 
many  peaceful  and  prosperous  years  have  rolled  on 
since  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  while  you  and  Bome 
were  at  harmony;  a  part  of  us,  and  yet  independent; 
allies,  rather  than  a  subject  province;  using  our  power 
for  your  defence,  yet  owning  no  allegiance !  Why 
was  ihis  order  disturbed  ?  What  madness  ruled,  tu 
turn  you  against  the  power  of  Bome  P" 

*  ^'  The  same  madness,"  replied  Zenobia,  "  that 
tells  Aurelian  he  may  yet  possess  the  whole  world, 
and  sends  him  here  into  the  £ar  East  to  wage  need- 
less war  with  a  woman — Ambition !  Tet  had  Aure- 
lian always  been  upon  the  Roman  throne,  or  one 
resembling  him,  it  had  perhaps  been  different.  Ther^ 
then  could  have  been  nought  but  honour  in  any  alli- 
aiice  that  had  bound  together  Rome  and  Palmyra. 
But  was  I,  was  the  late  renowned  Odenatus,  to  con- 
fess allegiance  to  base  souls  such  as  Auieolus,  Gallie- 
nus,  Balista?  While  the  thirty  tyrants  were  fighting 
for  the  Roman  crown,  was  I  to  sit  still,  waiting  hum- 
bly to  become  the  passive  prey  of  whosoever  might 
please  to  call  me  hisP  By  the  immortal  gods,  not  so! 
I  asserted  my  supremacy,  and  made  it  felt ;  and  in 
times  of  tumult  and  confusion  to  Rome,  while  her 
Eastern  provinces  were  one  scene  of  discord  and  civil 
broil,  I  came  in  and  reduced  the  jarring  elements, 
and  out  of  parts  broken  and  smidered,  and  hostile, 
constructed  a  fair  and  well-propoi-tioned  whole.  And 
when  once  created,  and  I  had  tasted  the  sweets  of 
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Bovereign  and  detpotic  power — what  they  are  thou 
knowest — was  I  tamely  to  yield  the  whole  at  the 
word  or  threat  eren  of  Aurelian  P  It  could  not  he. 
So  many  years  as  had  passed  and  seen  me  Queen,  not 
of  Palmyra  only,  but  of  the  East — a  sovereign  ho« 
noured  and  courted  at  Rome,  feared  by  Persia,  my 
alliance  sought  by  all  the  neighbouring  dominions  of 
Asia — ^hail  served  but  to  foster  in  me  that  lore  of  rule 
which  descended  to  me  from  a  long  line  of  kings. 
Sprung  from  a  royal  line,  and  so  long  upon  a  throne, 
it  was  superior  force  alone — divine  or  human — that 
should  drag  me  from  my  right.  Thou  hast  been  but 
four  years  king,  Aurelian,  monarch  of  the  great  Ro- 
man world,  yet  wouldst  thou  not,  but  with  painful 
unwillingness,  descend  and  mingle  with  the  common 
herd.  For  me,  ceasing  to  reign,  I  would  cease  to 
live." 

*  **  Thy  speech,"  said  Aurelian,  •*  shows  thee  well 
worthy  to  reign.  It  is  no  treason  to  Rome,  Cams, 
to  lament  that  the  fates  have  cast  down  from  a  throne„ 
one  who  filled  its  seat  so  welL  Hadst  thou  hearkened 
to  the  message  of  Petronius,  thou  mightest  still, 
lady,  have  sat  upon  thy  native  seat.  The  crown  of 
Palmyra  might  still  have  girt  thy  brow." 

*  **  But  not  of  the  East,"  rejoined  the  Queen. 

*  **  Fight  against  ambition,  Carus !  thou  seest  how, 
by  aiming  at  too  much,  it  loses  all.  It  is  the  bane  of 
humanity.  When  I  am  dead,  may  ambition  then  die, 
nor  rise  again/* 

* "  May  it  be  so,"  replied  his  general ;  "  it  has 
greatly  cursed  the  world.  It  were  better  perhaps 
that  it  died  now.*' 

*  "  It  cannot,**  replied  Aurelian  5  "  its  life  is  too 
strong,     I  lament  too,  great  Queen  for  so  I  ma^  \7e1lV 
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call  dieei  tint  upon  m  tiudimtdetoderof  irat] 
honour,  iqran  her  who  reTeoged  Borne  vi|KHi  i' 
lent  FendaD,  this  hoKrj  hu  ihoald  iUL  I  wot^ 
willingly  have  met  for  the  flnt  time  in  itdiflbsanft  imqr. 
the  hraTe  conqueror  of  S^Mr,  the  aTeB|;er  ,^  the 
wrongi  and  inanlta  of  the  Tiztaoiia  YaJenaa,  IJhe 
debt  of  Borne  to  Zenohia  li  great,  and  ahaU  jel|  la 
some  Boit  at  least,  be  paid.  Cones  upon  Ihoaa  wbii 
moTed  thee  to  this  war !  They  hate  broo^t  tUa  edhr 
mity  upon  thee,  Queen,  not  J,  nor  thou.  "What  IB* 
designing  aspirants  hsre  vrged  thea  on  f  Xldv  laaitfl 
a  woman^s  war.** 

<<*  Was  not  (hat  a  woman's  war,"  replied  the  QnaHb 
"  that  drove  the  Ootha  from  jopper  Aaia  P  "Waa  not 
that  a  woman's  war  that  hemmed  Sapor  in  bla  ca|^il4 
and  seiaed  his  eampP  and  that  which  beat  Haradiamb 
and  gained  thereby  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  ?  and  Osl 
which  wonted  Probns,  and  ao  won  the  cxown  ef 
Egypt  P  Does  it  ask  for  more,  to  be  beaten  by  Ba- 
mans,  than  to  conquer  these  P  Best  assured,  grest 
prince,  that  the  war  was  mine.  My  people  were  in- 
deed with  me,  but  it  was  I  who  roused,  fired,  and  led 
them  on.  I  had  indeed  great  adTisers.  Their  names 
are  known  throughout  the  world.  Why  should  I  name 
the  renowned  Longinus,  the  princely  Gracchus,  tbs 
inyincible  Zabdas,  the  honest  OthoP  Their  names 
are  honoured  in  Rome  as  well  as  here.  They  hafs 
been  with  me ;  but  without  lying  or  Tanlty,  I  may  ssy 
I  have  been  their  head." 

*  "  Be  it  so ;  nevertheless,  thy  services  shall  be  le* 
membered.  But  let  us  now  to  the  afiain  before  QS» 
The  city  has  not  surrendered — though  thy  eaptirily  is 
known,  the  gates  still  are  shut.  A  woM  from  that 
would  q^  Uicm.** 
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'  **  It  is  a  word  I  cannot  speak,"  replied  the  Queen ; 
her  countenance  expressing  now,  instead  of  sorrow, 
indignation.  **  Wouldst  thou  that  I  too  should  turn 
traitor  P" 

*  "  It  surely  would  not  he  that,"  replied  the  Empe- 
ror. **  It  can  avail  nought  to  contend  further — ^it  can 
but  end  in  a  wider  destruction,  both  of  your  people 
and  my  soldiers." 

<  "  Longinus,  I  may  suppose,"  said  Zenobia,  **  is 
now  supreme.  Let  the  Emperor  address  him,  and 
what  is  right  will  be  done." 

*  Aurelian  turned,  and  held  a  brief  conyersation 
with  some  of  his  officers. 

*  "  Within  the  walls,"  said  the  Emperor,  again  ad- 
dressing the  Queen,  **  thou  hast  sons.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

'  **  It  is  not  they,"  said  the  Queen  quickly,  her  coun- 
tenance growing  pale,  « it  is  not  they,  nor  either  of 
them,  who  have  conspired  against  me ! " 

t  it  No — ^not  quite  so.  Yet  he  who  betrayed  thee 
calls  himself  of  thy  family.  Thy  sons  surely  were 
not  in  league  with  him  P  Soldiers,"  cried  the  Empe- 
ror, <*  lead  forth  the  great  Antiochus,  and  his  slave." 

'At  his  name,  the  Queen  started — the  Princess 
uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  seemed  as  if  she  would  have 
fallen. 

*  A  fold  of  the  teift  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  huge 
form  of  Antiochus  appeared,  followed  by  the  Queen's 
slave,  her  head  bent  down  and  eyes  cast  upon  the 
ground.  If  a  look  could  have  killed,  the  first  glance 
of  Zenobia,  so  full  of  a  withering  contempt,  would 
have  destroyed  her  base  kinsman.  He  heeded  it  but 
so  much  as  to  blush  and  turn  away  his  face  from  her. 
Upon  Sindarina  the  Queen  gazed  with  a  look  of  deep- 
est sorrow.     The  beautiful  slavQ  «toQ^  \2ci&v^  ^^^^x.^ 
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Bhe  enttved,  wH  lifting  her  htsda  ^t  h«r1mi^iW«| . 
and  faUing  ¥riti)  ■ome  groat  emcitloa— goPiqhMWb  .i>  jl  * 
seemed,  thai  the  Qaeen**  look  ves  fiiftened  qyqp  fcy^^  ^ 
and  feaiing  to  meet  it.  But  it  was  to  only  for  ^  m^  ^ 
menif  when  railing  her  head,  and  reveaUng  a  ed«i«t»" . 
nance  swollen  with  grie^  she  rushed  towiril  tbf  QnjiHi 
and  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  emhracing  theni^  aa^^. 
coTering  them  with  kisses.  Her  deep  lobe  tookgwigf . 
all  power  of  speech.  The  Queen  only  eaid,  ^  Sty. 
poor  Sindarina r*  ..., 

*  The  stem  Toice  of  Aurelian  ttm  fint  hearj|  *'9^ 
her  away— <bear  her  from  the  tent  I'* 

'  A  guard  seized  her,  and  forcibly  y^jtFiting  iM 
from  ZeAebia,  bore  her  weeping  away« 

*  **  Tbis»'*  said  Aurelian^  turning  now  to  T^vnMi^ 
**  this  Is  tby  lrinewOT»  as  he  teUa  me— the  Prill—Alt' 
tiochusP^ 

<  The  Queen  replied  not 

'  «  He  haa  done  Rome  a  gxeel  •eniee*'' 


chus  ndsed  his  head,  and  straightened  kis  ilooyfaig 
shoulders.  "  He  has  the  merit  of  ending  &  weery  and 
disastrous  war.  It  is  a  rare  fortune  to  fall  to  any  one, 
'Tis  a  work  to  grow  great  upon.  Tet,  Frinoet** 
turning  to  Antiochus,  ''the  work  is  not  comple^ 
The  city  yet  holds  out.  If  I  am  to  reward  thee  with 
the  soTereign  power,  as  thou  sayest,  thou  moat  open 
the  gates.     Canst  thou  do  it  P" 

<  **  Great  Frinee^"  rqilied  the  base  spirit  eege^y, 
<*  it  is  prorided  for.  AUow  me  but  a  few  momenta> 
and  a  place  proper  for  it,  and  the  gates,  I  warrant,  shell 
quickly  swing  upon  their  hinges." 

<"Ah!  doyou  smrsoP  That  is  weQ,  Vkal^  I 
pray,  is  the  process  r 

•'Ata  signal  which  I  shaQ  ipeke.  noUa  tffvm 
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las  been  agreed  upon,  eyeiy  heniSi  of  erery 
Queen's  party  rolls  in  the  dust-- Longlnus^ 
ad  his  daughter,  Seleucus,  Gabrayas,  and 
— their  heads  falL  The  gates  are  then  to 
ipen.** 

t  Palmyrene,  you  haye  the  thanks  of  all. 
then  we  are  at  length  secure.  For  this, 
It  haye  the  rule  of  it  under  Borne,  wielding 
a  the  name  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
ite  as  a  subject  prorince  P     Is  it  not  so  f 

That  is  what  I  would  hare,  and  would 
cellent  Aurelian." 

are  thy  associates  in  this  P  Are  the  Queen's 
mianus,  Timolaus,  Yabalathus,  of  thy  side, 
s  in  this  enterprise?" 
are  not  priyy  to  the  design  to  deliter  up 
t  power  the  Queen  their  mother ;  but  they 
ads,  and  most  surely  do  I  count  upon  their 
U  I  shall  return  king  of  Palmyra,  they 
share  my  power." 

S  friends  of  thine,  they  are  enemies  of 
ined  Aurelian,  in  terrific  tones  j  •*  they  are 
iture  trouble;    they  may  sprout  up  into 

to    Rome's  annoyance.     They  must  be 
Dost  thou  understand  me  P" 
great  Prince.    Leaye  them  to  me.     I  will 
u    But,  to  say  the  truth,  they  are  too  weak 
.ny — fiiends  or  enemies." 
>e  not  so.     They  must  die,"  roared  Aurc- 

shall — they  shall!"  ejaculated  the  alarmed 
**  soon  as   I  am  within  the  walls,  their 
be  sent  to  thee." 
low  is  as  I  would  h«T^  it,  Onfe  ^ic&»%\ass«^ 
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HbovL  hast  nikfld    <!mt  Um  6Ir  tUMen  who  < 
thee  he  spared  to  tbee,  to  he  thy  doeeii,* 

<  '<  It  was  her  deali«— 4ien|  noUe  AnnDii^  act 
mine." 

'  **  But  didst  thou  not  engage  to  her  aa  mndkf* 

*  «  Truly  I  did.  But  among  prineea  audi  vmdi 
are  hut  politie  ones :  that  is  wril  undentood.  Ktap 
marry  for  the  state.  I  would  he  higher  matehs^/* 
and  the  sensual  demon  cast  his  eyea  algnmcawtHy  t»* 
ward  the  Fiineess  Julia. 

*  «  Am  I  understood  ^  oontinned  Antlodni%  Am^ 
lian  making  no  response.  ^  The  Prfaicess  ^nUa  I 
would  raise  to  the  throne.*  The  monster  seeoMd  te 
dilate  to  twice  his  common  sise,  as  his  mind  ftd  upon 
the  opening  glories. 

*  Aurelian  had  tomed  from  him«  looking. flnt  ift 
his  Boman  attendants^  then  at  the  Queen  attA  InBa 
•—his  countenance  kindliiig  with  some  9wtX0a§  pas- 
sion. 

<«  Do  I  understand  thee T he  Oeii laid.    <fl«^ 
derstand  thee  to  say  that  for  the  hestownMBt  of  t^ 
fayours  and  honours  thou  hast  named,  thoa  wQt  I 
the  things  thou  hast  now  specifically  promised  t 
it  not  so  P* 

<<  It  is,  gracious  king." 
<<  Dost  thou  swear  UP* 

*  « I  swear  it  hy  the  great  God  of  Light  T* 

*  The  countenance  of  the  Emperor  now  grew  t 
with,  as  it  seemed,  mingled  fury  and  contempt  j 
ochus  started,  and  his  cheek  paled.     A  little' 
reached  his  thick  brain. 

'  **  Romans,"  cried  Aurelian,  **  pardon  ma 
abusing  your  ears !  And  you,  our  royal  captiv 
knew  not  that  such  baseness  lived — still  leaa 
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18  here.  Thou  foul  stignia  upon  humanity !  Why 
ens  not  the  earth  under  thee,  but  that  it  loathet  and 
jectB  thee !  Is  a  Roman  like  thee,  dost  thou  think, 
reward  thy  unheard-of  treacheries  P  Thou  knowest 
)  more  what  a  Roman  is,  than  what  truth  and 
•nour  are.  Soldiers!  seize  your  miscreant,  write 
dtor  on  his  back,  and  spurn  him  forth  the  camp, 
is  form  and  his  soul  both  offend  alike.  Hence, 
onster  T 

'  Antiochus  was  Uke  one  thunderstruck.  Trembling 
erery  joint,  he  sought  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor^s 
Brcy,  but  the  guard  stopped  his  mouth,  and  dragged 
m  from  the  tent.  His  shrieks  pierced  the  air  as  the 
Ldiers  scourged  him  beyond  the  encampment. 

*  **  It  was  not  for  me,"  said  Aurelian,  as  these 
ased  to  be  heard,  "  to  refuse  what  fate  threw  into 
y  hands.  Though  I  despise  the  traitorous  informer, 
could  not  shut  my  ear  to  the  facts  he  revealed,  with* 
It  myself  betraying  the  interests  of  Rome.  But,  be- 
STC  me,  it  was  information  I  would  willingly  have 
ared.  My  infamy  weie  as  his  to  have  rewarded  the 
iitor.     Fear  not,  g^eat  Queen ;  I  pledge  the  word 

a  Roman  and  an  Emperor  for  thy  safety.  Thou 
t  safe  both  from  Roman  and  Palmyrene." 

*  "  What  I  have  but  now  been  witness  of,"  replied 
e  Queen,  "  assures  me  that  in  the  magnanimity  of 
nrelian  I  may  securely  rest." 

'  As  the  Queen  uttered  these  words,  a  sound  as  of 
distant  tumult,  and  the  uproar  of  a  multitude,  caught 
e  ears  of  all  within  the  tent. 

*  **  What  mean  these  tumultuous  cries  ?"  inquired 
urelian  of  Ixis  attending  guard.  "They  increase 
id  approach." 


******  ^^^^ 
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Then  swinging  round  him  that  sword  which  had 
drunk  the  hlood  of  thousands,  and  followed  by  the 
gigantic  Saiidaron,  by  Frobus,  and  Carus,  a  space 
around  the  Queen  was  soon  cleared. 

*  "  Back,  ruffians !  **  cried  Aurelian,  in  a  voice  oi 
thunder,  *<for  you  are  no  longer  Bomans!  back  to 
the  borders  of  the  tent.  There  I  will  hear  your  com- 
plaints." The  soldiers  fell  back,  and  their  ferocious 
cries  ceased. 

<  *<Now,''  cried  the  Emperor,  addressing  them, 
**  what  is  your  will,  that  thus  in  mid  disorder  you 
throng  my  tent  ?  ** 

*  One  from  the  crowd  replied — **  Our  will  is  that 
the  Queen  of  Palmyra  be  delivered  to  us  as  our  right, 
instantly.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  our  bold 
companions  lie  buried  upon  these  accursed  plains, 
slain  by  her  and  her  fiery  engines.  "We  demand  her 
life.     It  is  but  justice,  and  faint  justice  too.** 

*  **  Her  life  V* — "  Her  life  !*' — arose  in  one  shout 
from  the  innumerable  throng. 

*  The  Emperor  raised  his  hand,  waving  his  sword 
dropping  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  soldier ;  the  noise 
subsided ;  and  his  voice,  clear  and  loud  like  the  tone 
of  a  trumpet,  went  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

*  •*  Soldiers,"  he  cried,  **  you  ask  for  justice  j  and 
justice  you  shall  have.*' — *•  Aurelian  is  ever  just  !** 
cried  many  voices. — "  But  you  shall  not  have  the  life 
of  the  Queen  of  Palmyra." — He  paused  j  a  low  mur- 
mur went  through  the  crowd. — "  Or  you  must  first 
take  the  life  of  your  Emperor,  and  of  these  who  stand 
with  him.'* — "  The  soldiers  were  silent. — **  In  asking 
the  life  of  Zenobia,"  he  continued,  **  you  know  not 
what  you  ask.    Are  any  here  wUo  "^cvi.\.^wJ5ci^'^'^vN»». 

VOL,  JI,  '^ 
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to  the  Persian  unr P*  A  few  Totoet  tmpauMf  *  T 
was  there, — and  1,^— and  I/' — "  An  fhm  my  hen 
whose  parents,  or  brotherly  or  fiiendt  fell  into  tlie  tigif 
clutches  of  the  bexbarian  Sapor,  and  died  mlmmtly 
in  hopeless  eaptitityP^ — Many  Toieea  eteiywhaf 
throughout  the  crowd  were  heaxd  in  reply,  *  Tea»  y«i| 
—Mine  were  tberey  and  mine." — ** Didyoa ever  hear 
it  said,"  continued  AureUan,  '^tfaat  Rome  lUMt 
finger  for  their  leseuey  or  for  that  of  the  good  TalOi^ 
rian  P" — They  were  rilent,  some  exying,  **  No,  iio,Vp 
**  Know  then,  that  when  Borne  ibrgot  her  braTe  eolk 
diers  and  her  IBmperor,  Zeoobia  remembewid'  «ai 
avenged  them ;  and  Borne  fallen  into  eoptcnpt  w9| 
the  FersiaUi  was  raised  to  her  ancient  renown  bj  At 
arms  of  her  ally,  the  brete  Zenobia,  and  her  iooA* 
nions  throughout  the  Eeit  eaved  firom  the  gr»ap  of 
Sapor  only  by  her  raloor.  While  Gallienui  wallowed 
in  sensuality  and  forgot  Borne,  and  even  Ua  ow^ 
great  father,  the  Qneen  of  Palmira  stood  feiflii  iui 
with  her  royal  husband,  the  noble  Odenatqa,  waa  in 
truth  the  sariour  of  the  empire.  And  la  it  hm  mb 
you  would  have  P  Were  that  a  Just  return  f  Wcff 
that  Roman  magnanimity  P  And  grant  that  thouaandi 
of  your  braye  companions  lie  buri^  upon  theee  plaiiia; 
it  is  but  the  fortune  of  war.  Were  they  not  aUin  ft 
honourable  fight,  in  the  siege  of  a  city,  for  Ua'defiBnea 
unequalled  in  all  the  annals  of  war  P  Cannot  llomana 
honour  courage  and  conduct,  though  in  an  enemy  P 
But  you  ask  for  justice.  I  have  said  yon  shall  have 
justice.  You  shall.  It  is  right  that  the  heads  and 
advisers  of  this  revolt,,  for  such  the  senate  deems  it, 
should  be  cut  off.  It  is  the  ministers  of  prinoes  who 
ere  the  true  devisers  of  a  nation's  acts.  Theee,  JHhm 
lor  power,  shall  be  yours.    And  now,  whoi  mil 
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dierst  stirred  up  this  mutiny,  bringing^  inexpiable 
shame  upon  our  brave  legions  ?  Who  are  the  leaders 
of  the  tumult  ?*' 

*  Enough  were  found  to  name  them : 

*  "  Firmus !  Carimus !  the  Centurions  Plancus !  Ta^ 
tius!  Burrhus!  Valens!  Crispinus!** 

*  "  Guards  !  seize  them  and  hew  them  down.  Sol- 
diers !  to  your  tents."  The  legions  fell  back  as 
tumultuously  as  they  had  come  together ;  the  faster, 
as  the  dying  groans  of  the  slaughtered  ringleaders  fell 
upon  their  ears. 

*  The  tent  of  the  Emperor  was  once  more  restored 
to  order.  After  a  brief  conversation,  in  which  Aurelian 
expressed  his  shame  for  the  occurrence  of  such  dis> 
orders  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  the  guard  were 
commanded  to  convey  back  to  the  palace  of  Seleucus, 
whence  they  had  been  taken,  Zenobia  and  the  Prin- 
cess.' 

Such  are  the  principal  matters  contained  in  the 
communications  of  Nichomachus. 

"When  the  facts  contained  in  them  became  known, 
the  senate,  the  council,  the  army,  and  the  people, 
agreed  in  the  belief,  that  the  Queen's  safety  and  their 
own  would  now  be  best  secured  by  an  immediate 
capitulation.  Accordingly,  heralds  bearing  letters  from 
lionginus,  in  the  name  of  the  council,  proceeded  to 
the  Roman  camp.  No  other  terms  could  be  ol)tained 
than  a  verbal  promise  that  the  city,  the  walls,  and  the 
common  people  should  be  spared ;  but  the  surrender, 
beyond  that,  must  be  unconditional. 

Upon  hearing  the  tenns  prescribed  by  the  conqueror, 
many  were  for  further  resistance.  *  The  language  of 
Aurelian,*  they  said,  *  is  ambiguous.  He  will  spare 
the  city,  walls^  and  common -peo^X^,  Kx^  ^sva  wsbs^^s^' 
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and  counsellors  to  be  sacrificed  P  Are  they,  who  hav« 
borne  the  burden  of  the  day,  now  to  be  selected,  as 
the  only  ones  who  are  to  suffer  ?    It  shall  not  be  to/ 

Generous  sentiments  like  these  were  heard  on  all 
siden.  But  they  were  answered  and  oTercome,  by 
Grarchus  especially,  and  others.  Said  Gracchus  toths 
people,  ^  Doubtless  punishment  will  be  inflicted  by 
Rome  upon  some.  Our  resistance  is  termed  by  hert 
rebellion,  revolt,  conspiracy ;  the  leaders  will  be  tougfat 
and  punished.  It  is  ever  her  course.  But  this  is  t 
light  evil  compared  with  a  wide-spread  massacre  of 
this  whole  population,  the  destruction  of  these  famous 
temples,  the  leTelling  of  these  proud  walls.  Aurelian 
has  said  that  these  shall  be  spared.  His  word,  though 
an  unwritten  and  informal  one,  may  be  trusted.  My 
counsel  is,  that  it  be  at  once  accepted.  What  if  a  few 
grey  heads  among  us  are  taken  off  ?  That  will  not 
touch  the  existence  or  prosperity  of  Palmyra.  Ton 
can  spare  them.  Tour  children  will  soon  grow  up  to 
take  our  places,  and  fill  them,  I  hope,  with  a  better 
wisdom/ 

But  such  words  only  served  at  first  the  more  to 
strengthen  the  people  in  their  resolution,  that  their 
rulers  should  not  be  the  only  sacrifice.  None  were  loved 
throughout  the  city  more  than  Gracchus  and  Otho, 
none  revered  like  Longinus.  It  was  along  and  pain- 
ful struggle  between  affection  and  the  convictions  of 
reason  before  it  ended,  and  the  consent  of  the  people 
was  obtained  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  mercy  of 
Aurelian.     But  it  was  obtained. 

I  was  sitting  with  Fausta  and  Calpumius,  speakin 
of  the  things  that  had  happened,  and  of  the  condu 
of  the  Queen,  when  Gracchus  entered  and  joined  i 
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ifonningf  08  that  *  ambassadors  were  now  gone  to  the 
unp  of  Aurelian,  clothed  with  authority  to  deliyer  up 
le  city  iuto  his  hands.  So  that  now  the  end  has 
rawn  on,  and  Palmyra  ceases  to  exist.' 

Fausta,  although  knowing  that  this  must  happen, 
nd  might  at  any  moment,  could  not  hear  the  fatal 
rords,  announcing  the  death  of  her  country,  as  she 
eemed  it,  and  quenching  for  ever  in  daikness  the 
right  dreams  upon  which  she  had  fed  so  long,  with- 
ut  renewed  griet     We  were  a  long  time  silent. 

<  Something  yet  remains,'  at  length  Gracchus  re* 

umed,  *  for  us  to  resolye  upon  and  do.     Before  many 

ours  have  elapsed,  a  Roman  army  will  fill  the  streets 

f  the  city,  perhaps  our  houses  also,  and  a  general 

lunder  may  be  commenced  of  all  the  valuables  we 

•ossess.     It  will  be  useless  to  conceal  what  it  will  be 

'ell  enough  known,  from  the  manner  in  which  we 

76,  must  be  beneath  our  roof.    It  will  but  expose  our 

'es.     Tet,   Fausta,  your  jewels,  valued  by  you  as 

^8,  and  other  things  precious  for  the  same  or  a  like 

Mon,  may  easily  be  secreted,  nor  yet  be  missed  by 

licensed  robbers.     See  to  this,  my  child ;  but  ex- 

t  this  there  is  now  nought  to  do  concerning  such 

irs,  but  to  sit  still  and  observe  the  general  wreck. 

there  are  other  and  weightier  matters  to  be  de- 

1  upon,  and  that  at  once.' 

"Concerning  the  care  of  ourselves,  you  mean  P'  said 
ta. 

do,*  replied  Gracchus. 

'  said  Fausta,  *  would  remain  here,  where  I  am*' 
is  that  which  I  wish,"  replied  her  father.  *  I 
t  you  to  the  care  of  Lucius.  For  Calpumius, 
t  leave  you,  and  as  he  would  live,  fly  if  that  yet 
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be  possible  beyond  tlie  wiUs,  or  eonoMil  Unicif  vifiiki 
them. 

<  Neyer !'  said  Calpnmiiu ;  *  I  can  do  neltber.  I 
haTC  never  shunned  a  danger — and  I  cannot' 

'  Let  pride  and  passion  now,'  said  Graeehoi^  *  go 
fast  asleep.  We  haTe  no  o'tasion  for  tlieni  |  th^  ai* 
out  of  place,  dealing  as  we  now  do  with  ateni  nceci 
sities.  Your  life  will  be  espeeiaUy  aoogfat  bj  Anra- 
lisn ;  it  is  a  life  that  cannot  be  ^sured.  Fauata  naadi 
you.  .  In  you  she  roust  find,  or  nowbera*  fiUber,  hns- 
band,  friend.  Lucius,  when  these  tronbiea  ara  mrntf 
will  return  to  Some*  and  I  shall  be  In  tfite  kMplngaf 
Aurelian.  Ton  muat  llTe— -lor  her  aako.  If  not  te 
your  own.* 

<  For  mine  too,  aordyt  if  for  ben,'  replied  Calpar- 
nius. 

'  Father,'  said  Fausta,  throwing  her  armt  avMmd 
him,  <  why,  why  most  yon  fall  into  the  hands  of  i 
lian  ?  Why  not,  with  Calpumlus,  fly  from  these  i 
hated  walls?' 

*  My  daughter r  replied  Gracchus,  Met  not  yoar 
loye  of  me  make  you  forgetful  of  what  I  owe  my  own 
name  and  our  country's.  Am  I  not  bound  by  the 
words  of  AureliHU  ? — *'  He  will  spare  the  city  and  the 
common  people" — reserring  for  himself  their  roleit 
and  advisers.  Were  they  all  to  fly  or  shrink  Into 
concealment,  can  we  doubt  that  then  the  fury  of  the 
fierce  Boman  would  discharge  itself  upon  the  helpless 
people,  and  men,  women,  and  children  suffer  in  our 
stead  P  And  shall  I  fly  while  the  rest  are  true  to  their 
trust?* 

•  The  gods  forbid !'  sobbed  Fausta. 

Now  you  are  yourself  again.    Life  is  of  little  le* 
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count  with  me.  For  you  I  would  willingly  hold  on 
upon  it,  though  iu  any  event  my  grasp  would  be  rapidly 
growing  weaker  and  weaker ;  age  would  come  and 
weaken  and  dissolve  it.  But  for  myself,  I  can  truly 
say,  I  survey  the  prospect  of  death  with  indifference. 
Life  is  one  step  ;  death  is  another.  I  have  taken  the 
first,  I  am  as  ready  to  take  the  second.  But  to  preserve 
life,  agreeable  as  I  have  found  it,  by  any  sacrifice — ' 

*  Oh,  that  were  dying  twice  !*  said  Fausta  j  *  I  know 
it' 

*  Be  thankful  then  that  1  shall  die  but  once,  and  so 
dry  your  tears.  Of  nothing  am  I  more  clear,  than  that 
if  the  loss  of  my  head  will  bring  security  to  the  city 
and  the  people,  I  can  offer  it  to  the  executioner  with 
scarce  a  single  regret.  But  let  us  leave  this.  But  few 
hours  remain  to  do  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 

It  was  so  indeed*  Already  the  commotion  in  the 
streets  indicated  that  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  army 
was  each  moment  expected. 

It  was  determined  that  Calpumius  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  old  conduit,  and  fly  beyond  the  walls.  To 
this  he  consented,  though  with  pain  ;  and  bidding  us 
farewell,  departed.  Fausta  retired  to  fulfil  the  injunc- 
tions of  her  father,  while  Gracchus  employed  himself 
in  arranging  a  few  papers,  to  be  entrusted  to  my 
keeping.  ..^. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  army  of  the  conqueror 
made  its  unobstructed  entrance.  Soon  as  the  walls 
were  secured,  the  towers  of  the  gates,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Queen's  remaining  forces,  Aurelian  himself 
approached,  and  by  the  Roman  gate  passed  into  a  city 
which  had  cost  him  so  dear  to  gain.  He  rode  through 
its  principal  streets  and  squares,  gazing  with  admlr«.- 
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tlon  at  toe  magnificence  which  eTeryi?here  met  bii 
Tiew.  As  he  arriTed  at  the  fai^famed  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  and  was  told  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated,  he 
bared  his  head,  flung  himself  from  his  horse,  end  on 
foot,  followed  by  an  innumerable  company  of  Romans. 
ascended  its  long  flight  of  steps,  and  there  within  iti 
walls  returned  solemn  thanks  to  the  great  God  of 
Light,  the  protecting  deity  of  his  house,  for  the  tne- 
cess  that  had  crowned  his  arms. 

When  this  act  of  worship  had  been  performed,  and 
votive  oflerings  had  been  hung  upon  the  columns  of 
the  temple,  the  Emperor  came  forth,  and  after  yisitiDg 
and  inspecting  all  that  was  beautiful  and  rare,  made 
proclamation  of  his  will  concerning  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants.  This  was,  that  all  gold  and  silver,  pre- 
sious  stones — all  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of 
art,  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  that  all  the  members  of  the  Queen's  senate  and 
council,  with  the  nobility,  were  to  be  delivered  up  u 
prisoners  of  war,  together  with  certain  specified  pop- 
licns  of  the  army.  Beyond  these  requisitions,  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  re- 
spected. No  violence  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiers  would  be  allowed,  or  pardoned  if  committed. 

Immediately  upon  this,  the  Roman  army  was  con- 
verted into  a  body  of  labourers  and  artisans,  employed 
in  the  construction  of  wains  of  every  form  and  size, 
for  the  transportation  across  the  desert,  to  the  sea- 
coast,  of  whatever  would  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aure- 
lian,  or  add  to  the  riches  of  the  great  capital  of  the 
world.  Vast  numbers  of  elephants  and  camels  were 
collected  from  the  city,  and  from  all  the  neighbouring 
territory,  with  which  to  drag  the  huge  and  heavy^ 
loaded  waggons  through  the  deep  sands  and  over  the 
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roug^h  and  rocky  plains  of  Syria.  Tlie  palaces  of  the 
nobles  and  the  wealthy  merchants  hare  been  stripped 
of  every  embellishment  of  art  and  taste.  The  private 
and  public  gardens,  the  fountains,  the  porticos,  have 
each  and  all  been  robbed  of  every  work,  in  either 
marble  or  brass,  which  had  the  misfortune  or  the 
merit  to  have  been  wrought  by  artists  of  distinguished 
names.  The  palaces  of  the  Queen  and  of  Longinus 
were  objects  of  especial  curiosity  and  desire,  and,  as 
it  were,  their  entire  contents,  after  being  secured  with 
iitmost  art  from  possibility  of  injury,  have  been  piled 
upon  carriages  prepared  for  them,  ready  for  their 
journey  toward  Rome.  It  was  pitiful  to  look  on  and 
see  this  wide  desolation  of  scenes,  that  so  little  while 
ago  had  offered  to  the  eye  all  that  the  most  cultivated 
taste  could  have  required  for  its  gratification.  The 
citizens  stood  around  in  groups,  silent  witnesses  of 
the  departing  glories  of  their  city  and  nation. 

But  the  sight  saddest  of  all  to  behold,  was  that  of 
the  senators  and  counsellors  of  Palmyra,  led  guarded 
from  the  city  to  the  camp  of  Aurelian.  All  along  the 
streets  through  which  they  passed,  the  people  stood  in 
dumb  and  motionless  array,  to  testify  in  that  expres- 
sive manner  their  affection  and  their  grief.  Voices 
were  indeed  occasionally  heard  invoking  the  blessings 
of  the  gods  upon  them,  or  imprecating  curses  upon 
the  head  of  the  scourge  Aurelian.  Whenever  Lon- 
ginus and  Gracchus  appeared,  their  names  were 
nttered  in  the  tones  with  which  children  would  cry 
out  to  venerated  parents,  whom  they  beheld  for  the 
last  time ;  beheld  borne  away  from  them,  by  a  power 
they  co\4d  not  resist,  to  captivity  or  death.  No  fear 
of  the  legion  that  surrounded  them  .availed  to  repress 
or  silence  such  testimonies  of  re^td,     k<(AM  ^^^^^^^ 
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dence  wm  ropoacd  in  the  Bgouui  TtliHirfj,  fllit  Jhff. 
would  not,  becauM  conqueron  and  tlia  paipit.jupii 
theirs,  churlishly  ^eny  them  the  freedom  taxaljaff  to 
that  manner  their  oTerbuidened  heartiy  U  wm  boI-v« 
happy  was  I,  as  a  Boman,  to  witnoM  it— ^Bliplwad. 
They  resented  it  not  either  by  word  or  iook  or  «d^ 
but  moyed  on  like  so  many  statnea  in  nail*  tanlm 
neither  to  the  one  hand  nor  the  other,  nor  appamitl^ 
so  much  as  hearing  -Uie  reproaehee  wfaidi  ifert  Igr 
some  lavished  upon  them  and  their  Emperoiw 

Livia,  Faustola,  and  the  other  inmatea  of  tha 
palace  have  joined  Zenobia  and  JToUa,  by  mdm^  of 
Aurelian,  at  the  house  of  Selenena.  The  CipMi% 
Herennianus  and  Timolans,  have  fled  or  nnnriuM 
themseWes }  Tabalathns  bar  surrendered  himself  •»! 
has  accompanied  the  prineesaes  to  tiie  Roman  eaapw 

How  desolate  is  the  house  of  Gzaoehoa^  deprtied 
of  its  prineely  head !— -espedally  as  the  mind  eannol 
help  running  forward  and  ooi^eotaring  the  &te  wfaldt 
awaits  him.  Fausta  surrenders  herself  to  her  grief- 
loss  of  country  and  of  parent,  at  one  and  the  aame  • 
moment,  is  loss  too  great  for  her  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude. Her  spirit,  so  alive  to  affection  and  every  gene- 
rous sentiment,  is  almost  broken  by  these  sorrows 
and  disappointments.  I  did  not  witness  the  parting 
between  her  and  Gracchus,  and  happy  am  I  that  I 
did  not.  Her  agony  was  in  proportion  to  her  lors 
and  her  sensibility.  I  have  not  met  her  since.  .  Slie 
remains  within  her  own  apartments,  seen  only  by  her 
favourite  slaves.  A  double  darkness  spreads  around 
while  Fausta  too  is  vrithdrawn. 

It  appeared  to  me  now,  my  Curtios,  as  if  some- 
thing might  be  done  on  my  part  in  behalf  of  Grac- 
chus.    According  to  the  usages  of  Rome,  the  dUef 
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US  among  the  prisoners,  and  who  might  be  con- 
h\  as  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  I  knew  would 
ither  at  once,  or  at  farthest,  when  Aurelian  should 
ter  Rome  as  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  I  con- 
ed that  by  reason  of  tl'.e  growing  severity  of  the 
eror  toward  all,  friends  as  well  as  foes — amount- 
as  many  now  deem,  to  cruelty — the  danger  to 
chus  was  extreme,  beyond  any  power  perhaps  to 
Tet  I  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  the 
rous  traits  in  Aurelian*8  character;  his  attach- 
.  toward  old  friends;  his  gratitude  for  service! 
sred  him  in  the  early  i>art  of  his  life,  while  mak- 
lis  way  up  through  the  lower  posts  of  the  army, 
emed  to  me  that  he  was  open  to  solicitation ;  that 
ould  not  refuse  to  hear  me — a  friend — the  son 
neius  Fiso — with  what  object  soever  I  might 
mt  myself  before  him  :  and  that,  consequently, 
J  was  from  this  quarter  a  ray  of  hope,  however 
I,  for  t'le  father  of  our  beloved  Fausta, 
ccordingly,  so  soon  as  the  affairs  at  first  calling 
he  entire  devotion  of  Aurelian  were  through,  and 
ew  that  his  leisure  would  allow  of  an  interruption, 
ight  the  Roman  camp,  and  asked  an  audience  of 
Bmperor.  It  was  immediately  granted. 
B I  entered  his  tent,  Aurelian  was  seated  at  a  table 
ing  in  his  hand  a  parchment  scroll,  which  he 
led  intently  considering.  His  stem  countenance 
red  over  it  like  a  thunder-cloud.  I  stood  there 
*e  I  had  entered  a  few  moments  before  he  seemed 
e  of  the  presence  of  any  one.  His  eye  then  falling 
St  accidentally  upon  me,  he  suddenly  rose,  and 
th<^  manner  of  his  ancient  friendship  warmly 
:ed  me. 
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*  I  am  gU4/  Baid  he; '  to  meet^to  trao  a  1 
these  distant  parts.' 

'  I  am  still  a  trae  Roman,'  I  replied,  'notwltliplud- 
ing  I  hare  heen,  during  this  siege,  upon  the  felAi  of 
the  enemy/ 

<  I  doubt  it  not  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  owmm 
that  led  you  to  Palmyra,  and  haTe  detained  yon  ttocL 
Henceforward  your  Roman  blood  moat  be  held  of 
the  purest,  for  as  I  learn;  and  since  I  have  eeen  en 
helieye,  they  are  few  who  have  come  witliin  At 
magic  circle  of  the  late  Queen,  who  hate  not  loel  tMr 
name  and  freedom  —  themselTes  fastwihig  on '  the 
chains  of  her  senriee.' 

'  Ton  hsTo  heard  truly.  Her  eouxt  and  camp  an 
filled  with  those  who  at  first  perhaps  aongfat  her  capital 
as  Tiiitors  of  curiosity  or  traffic,  but  being  onee  whUft 
the  marrellous  influence  of  her  preseneei  have  !•- 
mained  there  her  friends  or  serranti.  She  H  lnr»* 
sistible.' 

'  And  well-nigh  so  in  war  too.  In  Rone  they  maka 
themselres  merry  at  my  expense,  inasmudi  aa  t  tela 
been  warring  thus  with  a  woman — not  a  poet  In  ll» 
garrets  of  the  Via  Coeli,  but  has  entertained  the  dty 
with  his  couplets  upon  the  invincible  Aurelian,  beset 
here  in  the  East  by  an  army  of  women,  who  aeeai 
likely  to  subdue  him  by  their  needles  or  their  dianna. 
Nay,  the  Senate  looks  on  and  laughs.     By  the  i» 
mortal   gods!    they  know  not  of  what  they  speal 
Julius  Cesar  himself,  Piso,  nerer  displayed  a  bette 
genius  than  this  woman.     Twice  hare  I  aared  v 
army  but  by  stratagem.     I  give  the  honour  of  tho 
days  to  Zenobia.     It  belongs  to  her  rather  than 
me.    Palmyra  may  well  boast  of  Antioch  and  Rma 
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Your  brother  did  her  good  senrioe  there.  I  trust,  for 
your  sake  and  for  mine,  he  will  not  fall  into  my 
hands.' 

That  dark  and  cruel  frown,  whicn  marks  Aurelian, 
grew  ahoTe  and  around  his  eyes. 

*  I  never,'  he  continued,  '  forgif e  a  traitor  to  his 
country/ 

*  Yet,'  I  ventured  to  say,  *  surely  the  circumstances 
of  his  captiyity  and  long  abandonment  may  plead 
somewhat  in  extenuation  of  his  fault/ 

'  Never.  His  crime  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.' 
Aurelian  had  evidently  supposed  that  I  came  to 
seek  favour  for  Calpumius.  But  this  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  do,  as  Calpumius  had  long  ago  resolved 
never  again  to  dwell  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  I 
then  opened  the  subject  of  my  visit. 

'  I  have  come/  I  said,  *  not  to  seek  the  pardon  of 
Calpumius  Piso.  Such,  to  my  grief,  is  his  hostility 
toward  Rome,  that  he  would  neither  seek  nor  accept 
mercy  at  her  hands.  He  has  forsworn  his  country, 
and  never  willingly  will  set  foot  within  her  borders. 
He  dwells  henceforward  in  Asia.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther— * 

Tou  would  speak  of  Gracchus.  It  cannot  be. 
Longinus  excepted,  he  is  the  first  citizen  of  Palmyra. 
If  the  Queen  be  spared,  these  must  suffer.  It  is  due 
to  the  army,  and  to  justice,  and  to  vengeance.  The 
soldiers  have  clamoured  for  the  blood  of  Zenobia,  and 
it  has  been  at  no  small  cost  that  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter's life  have  been  redeemed.  But  I  have  sworn  it, 
they  shall  live ;  my  blood  shall  flow  before  theirs. 
Zenobia  has  done  more  for  Rome  than  many  an  Em- 
peror. Besides,  I  would  that  Rome  should  see  with 
her  own  eyes  who  it  is  has  held  even  battle  with 
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Roman  legions  so  long,  that  they  may  judge  ice» 
have  had  a  worthy  antagonist.  She  must  grace  ej 
triunipli.' 

«  I  truly  tliank  the  gods,'  I  said,  *  that  it  i»  w  re- 
solved !  Fortune  has  placed  me,  while  iu  her  do- 
minions, near  the  Queen,  and  though  a  Roman.  1  I 
have  come  to  love  and  revere  her  even  like  a  P*^" 
myrene.  Would  that  the  like  clemency  might  b«  | 
shown  toward  Gracchus  !  There  is  no  greatness  like 
mercy,' 

*  I  may  not,  nohle  Piso,  win  glory  to  myself  at  ib« 
cost  of  Home.     On  the   field   of  battle   I  ami  RotK 
win  together.     In  pardoning   her  enemies  falleu  iuto 
my  power,  I  may  indeed  crown  myself  with  the  prai« 
of  magnanimity  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  while  by  l-e 
same    act    T    wound    my    country.       No    rebellion  i^ 
quelled,  till  the  h.  ads  that  moved  and  guided  it  ^ 
oir — off.     Who  is  ignorant  that  Longinus,  that  sub.le 
Greek,  has  been  the  master-spring   in   this  great  re- 
volt ?  and  hand  and  hand  with  him  Gracchus?    "V^V.l 
should  I  deserve  the  gibes  and   sneers  of  the  RomiQ 
mob,  if  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  great  work  I  have 
achieved,  leaving  behind  me  spirits  like  these  to  brew 
fresh  trouble.     Nor,  holding  to  this   as   it  may  seem 
to  you  harsh  decision,  am   I   forgetful,   Piso,  of  cur 
former   friendship;    nor  of   the   helping    liand  oftiU 
stretched  out  to  do  me  service  of  Cnoius  Pist^  ycnr 
gnat  parent.      I  must  trust  in  this  to  your  gonervMtv 
or  justice,  to  construe  me  aright.      Fidelity  to  Kcim' 
must  come  before  private  friendship,  or  even  gnti- 
tude.      Am  I  understood?' 

*  I  think  so.' 

*  Neither  must  yon  speak  to  me  of  Lcmuinus  ihe 
learned  Greek — the  ?LCco\\\\jUi\\<id  scholar — the  great 
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philosopher.  He  has  thrown  aside  the  scholar  and 
■'^  the  philosopher  in  putting  on  the  minister.  He  is  to 
**  me  known  only  as  the  Queen's  chief  adviser;  Pal- 
myra's strength ;  the  enemy  of  Rome.  As  such  he 
Ti  bas  heen  arrayed  againnt  me  ;  as  such  he  has  fallen  a 
*'  prisoner  into  my  hands ;  as  such  he  must  feel  the 
i^  9Word  of  the  Roman  executioner.  Gracchus  —  I 
f  would  willingly  for  thy  sake,  Piso,  spare  him — the 
'  more  as  I  hear  thou  art  betrothed  to  his  far-famed 
»ii     daughter,  she  who  upon  the  fields  of  Antioch  and 

fmesa  filled  with  amazement  eyen  Roman  soldiers.' 
^  To  say  that  instead  of  me  it  was   Calpurnius  to 

^  whom  she  was  betrothed,  would  seem  to  have  sealed 
i#  the  fate  of  Gracchus  at  the  moment  there  was  a  gleam 
f<       pf  hope.     I  only  said, 

•'  *  She  was  the  life  of  the  Queen's  army.     She  falls 

f'       but  little  below  her  great  mistress.* 

J  *I  believe  it.     These  women  of  Palmyra  are  the 

fc        true  wonder  of  the  age.     When  for  the  first  time  I 

!        found  myself  before  Zenobla  and  her  daughter,  it  is 

s        no  shame  for  me  to  confess  that  it  was  hard  for  the 

moment  to  believe  myself  Aurelian  and  conqueror.     I 

was  ready  to  play  the  subject ;  I  scarce  kept  myself 

from  an  oriental  prostration.     Never,  Piso,  was  such 

beauty  seen  in  Rome.     Rome  now  has  an  Empress 

worthy  of  her — unless  a  Roman  Emperor  may  sue  in 

vain.     Think  you  not  with  me  ?     You  have  seen  the 

Princess  Julia  ?' 

You  can  pity  me,  Curtius  and  Lucilia.     I  said  only, 

*  I  have.  Her  beauty  is  rare  indeed,  but  by  many, 
pay  by  most,  her  sister,  the  Princess  Livia,  is  esteemed 
before  her,* 

*  Hah !  Nay,  but  that  cannot  be.  The  world  itself 
holds  not  another  like  the  eldei  "? A\i!tfe"a»>  xEk»j^  ^ss!^ 


the  same  homehold,'  He  leemed  m  if  be  would  httB 
added  more,  but  hie  eye  fell  upon,  the  scroll  licfom 
him,  and  it  changed  the  emrent  of  hia  though  t?  and 
the  expreaaion  of  hia  countenance*  which  agaiu  grvw 
dark  aa  when  I  first  entered  the  tent  He  muttered 
oyer  aa  to  himaelf  the  namea  of  '  Oraedbufi/  *  F&tjsu,' 
*  the  yery  life  of  tbeir  cauae,' '  the  people*s  chief  tnul,' 
and  other  broken  aentencea  of  the  same  kind*  He 
then  suddenly  recommenced:  ^     7 

'  Fiso,  I  know  not  that  eyen  I  haye  power  to  gnBi 
thy  suit.  I  haye  sayed,  with  aome  hanrd,  the  Ittb  ai 
the  Queen  and  her  daughter;  in  doing  it  I  promlind 
to  the  soldiers,  in  theb  place,  the  beat  blood  of  Bd^ 
myra,  and  theirs  it  ia  by  right  It  will  not  be  eMf  tq 
wrest  Gracchua  horn  their  hands.  It  wQl  brinf  dMp- 
ger  to  myself,  to  the  Qneeui  and  to  the  empim.  .  it 
may  breed  a  iiiital  reyott.  But,  Piao,  tat  &e  neJUi 
Portia's  sake,  the  liying  repreaentatiye  of  GneloaPIn 
my  early  friend,  for  thine,  and  chiefly  for  the  leaao^ 
that  thpu  art  affianced  to  the  warlike  daughter  of  the 
princely  Palmyrene — ' 

*  Great  Prince,'  said  I — for  it  was  now  my  torn  to 
speak, — <  pardon  me  that  I  break  in  upon  your  qpeedi, 
but  I  cannot  by  a  deception,  howeyer  slight  and  unift- 
tentional,  purchaae  the  life  eyen  of  a  friend.' 

<  To  what  does  thU  tend  P' 

'  It  is  not  I  who  am  affianced  to  the  daughter  4 
Gracchus,  but  Calpumius  Piso  my  brother  and  the 
enemy  of  Rome.  If  my  hope  for  Gracchua  reata  but 
where  you  haye  placed  it,  it  must  be  renounced.  "Bn* 
mour  haa  dealt  fklsely  with  you.' 

'I  am  sorry  for  it.  Ton  know  me,  Piao*  well 
enough  to  belieye  me-^I  am  sorry  to  it  Tlui^  plea 
would  haye  ayailed  me  more  than  any^    let  it  U  li^ 
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that  be  should  die.  It  is  the  custom  of  war.  The 
legions  clamour  for  his  death — ^it  has  been  promised- 
it  is  due  to  justice  and  revenge.     Fiso,  he  must  die ! ' 

I  howeyer  did  not  cease  to  importune.  As  Aurelian 
had  spoken  of  Portia,  I  too  spoke  of  her,  and  refrained 
not  from  brinigng  freshly  before  his  memory  the  cha- 
racters of  both  my  parents,  and  especially  the  services 
of  my  father.  The  Emperor  was  noways  displeased, 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  I  recurred  to  the  early  periods 
of  his  career,  when  he  was  a  Centurion  in  Germany, 
imder  tutelage  to  the  experienced  Cneius  Fiso,  he 
himself  took  up  the  story,  and  detained  me  long  with 
the  history  of  his  life  and  actions,  while  serving  with 
and  under  my  father — and  then  afterward  when  in 
Gaul,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East.  Much  curious  nar- 
rative, the  proper  source  of  history,  I  heard  from  the 
great  actor  himself^  during  this  long  interview.  It 
was  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  Sandarion,  upon 
pressing  business  with  the  Emperor,  whereupon  I 
withdrew,  Gracchus  not  being  again  named,  but  leav- 
ing his  fate  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  world, 
and  yet — how  often  has  it  been  so  with  our  Emperors! 
—the  slave  of  his  own  soldiers.  I  returned*  to  the 
city. 

The  following  day  I  again  saw  Fausta — now  pale, 
melancholy,  and  silent.  I  told  her  of  my  interview 
with  Aurelian,  and  of  its  doubtful  issue.  She  listened 
to  me  with  a  painful  interest,  as  if  wishing  a  favourable 
result,  yet  not  daring  to  hope.  When  I  had  ended, 
she  said, 

'  You  have  done  all,  Lucius,  that  can  be  done,  yet 
it  avails  little  or  nothing.  Would  that  Aurelian  had 
thought  women  worthy  his  regard  so  much  as  to  have 
made  me  a  prisoner  too !     I  can  novr  €%«V  Vw^^  \>is2^^ 

VOL,  11,  ^ 
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one  may  fear  death,  dying  in  a  certain  eante^  Fd« 
myra  is  now  dead,  and  I  care  no  more  for  life.  And 
if  Gracchus  is  to  die  too,  how  much  rather  would  I 
die  with  him,  than  live  without  him !  And  this  is  nott 
as  it  may  seem,  infidelity  to  Calpumius.  I  lore  him 
better  than  I  ever  thought  to  have  loved  anything 
beside  Palmyra  and  Gracchus.  But  my  lore  for  thete 
is  from  my  infancy,  and  is  in  reason  stronger  than  the 
other.  The  gods  make  it  so,  not  I.  I  love  Cal- 
purnius  with  all  that  is  left.  When  does  the  army 
depart  ?  * 

'  To-morrow,  as  I  learn.  I  shall  follow  it  to  Emesa, 
for  it  is  there,  so  it  is  reported,  that  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  decided.' 

*Do  so,  Lucius,  and  by  bribery,  cunning,  or  force, 
find  your  way  to  the  presence  of  Gracchus.  Be  not 
denied.  Tell  him — but  no,  you  know  what  I  would 
say  ;  I  cannot-—'  and  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  came 
to  her  relief. 

The  preparations  of  the  army  are  now  completed. 
The  city  has  been  drained  of  its  wealth  and  its  embel- 
lishments. Scarce  anything  is  left  but  the  walls  and 
building,  which  are  uninjured,  the  lives  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  inhabitants.  Sandarion  is  made  Governor 
of  the  city  and  province,  with,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
verj-  incompetent  force  to  support  his  authority.  Yet 
the  citizens  are,  as  they  have  been  since  the  day  the 
contest  was  decided,  perfectly  peaceable — nay,  I  rather 
should  say,  stupid  and  lethargic.  There  appear  to  be 
on  the  part  of  Aurelian  no  apprehensions  of  future 
disturbance. 

I  have  stood  upon  the  walls  and  watched  till  the  last 
of  the  Romans  has  disappeared  beyond  the  horiion. 
Two  days  have  been  spent  in  getting  into  motion  and 
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d  the  precincts  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  anny 
ts  innumerable  waggons — its  long  trains  of  ele* 
),  and  camels,  and  horses.  Not  only  Falmyniy 
e  whole  East,  seems  to  have  taken  its  departure 
i  Mediterranean.  For  the  carriages  were  hard- 
)e  numbered  which  have  borne  away  for  the 
ti  amphitheatres  wild  animals  of  every  kind, 
«d  from  every  part  of  Asia,  together  with  inucH 
le  objects  of  curiosity  and  works  of  art. 


/ 
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I  write  to  yon,  Curtius,  as  from  my  last  you  wen 
doubtless  led  to  expect,  from  Emesa,  a  Syrian  town  of 
some  consequence,  tilled  ik^w  to  overflowing  with  the 
Roman  army.  Here  Aurelian  reposes  for  a  while,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  march  across  the  desert,  and  here 
justice  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  leadera  of  the  late 
revolt,  as  by  Rome  it  b  termed. 

The  prisons  are  crowded  with  the  great,  and  noble, 
and  good,  of  Palmyra.  All  those  with  whom  I  hare 
for  the  last  few  months  mingled  so  much,  whose  hos- 
pitality I  have  shared — ^whose  taste,  accomplishments, 
and  elegant  displays  of  wealth  I  have  admired,  are 
now  here  immured  in  dungeons,  and  awaiting  that 
death  which  their  virtues,  not  tiieir  vices  nor  their 
crimes,  have  drawn  upon  tliem.  For  I  suppose  it  will 
be  agreed,  that  if  ever  mankind  do  that  which  claiini 
the  name  and  rauk  ef  virtue,  it  is  when  they  freely 
offer  up  their  lives  for  their  countrj',  and  for  a  cause 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  misjudgment  in  the  case, 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty.  Man  is  then 
greater  in  his  disinterestedness,  in  the  spirit  with  which 
he  renounces  himself,  and  offers  his  neck  to  the  axe  nf 
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the  executioner,  than  he  can  he  clothed  in  any  rohe  of 
honour,  or  sitting  upon  any  throne  of  power.  Which 
is  greater  in  the  present  instance,  Longinus,  Gracchus, 
Otho — or  Aurelian — I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment; 
although  I  fear  that  you,  Curtius,  were  I  to  declare 
my  opinion,  would  hardly  agree  with  me.  Strange 
that  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  which  is  about  to  be  made, 
(can  be  thought  to  be  necessary- !  It  is  nut  necessary ; 
nor  can  Aurelian  himself  in  his  heart  deem  it  so.  It 
is  a  peace-offering  to  the  blood-thirsty  legions,  who, 
-well  do  I  know  it — for  I  have  been  of  tliem — love  no 
Bight  so  well  as  the  dying  throes  of  an  enemy.  It  is, 
I  am  told,  with  an  impatience  hardly  to  be  restrained 
within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  that  they  wait  for  the 
moment  when  their  eyes  shall  be  feasted  wiih  the 
flowing  blood  and  headless  trunks  of  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  Palmyra.  I  see  that  this  is  so,  whenever  I 
pass  by  a  group  of  soldiers,  or  through  the  camp. 
Their  conversation  seems  to  turn  upon  nothing  else 
than  the  vengeance  due  to  them  upon  those  who  have 
thinned  their  ranks  of  one  half  their  numbers,  and 
Tvho,  themselves  shielded  by  their  walls,  looked  on  and 
beheld  in  security  the  slaughter  which  they  made. 
They  ciy  out  for  the  blood  of  every  Palmyrene  brought 
across  the  deserts  My  hope  for  Gracchus  is  small ;  not 
more,  however,  because  of  this  clamour  of  the  legions, 
than  on  account  of  the  stern  and  almost  cruel  nature 
of  Aurelian  himself.  He  is  himself  a  soldier.  He  is 
one  of  the  legions.  His  sympathies  are  with  them,  one 
of  whom  he  so  long  has  been,  and  from  whom  be 
sprang.  The  gratifications  which  he  remembers  him- 
self so  often  to  have  sought  and  so  dearly  to  have 
prized,  he  is  willing  to  bestow  upon  those  who  he 
jknows  feel  as  he  once  did.     He  m«.^  «^«^<A\si3kNKVK)^» 
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of  power  to  fedit  tfat  win  of  the  loldlmi  bfed  1 1 
doubt  hii  liiieeiitgr,  tinoe  nodiiiig  out  aqoal  iIm 
and  rererenoe  with  whidi  lie  le  rjgmided 
file  army;  rereieaee  for  bit  geniiu,  tenor  for  hli  fee* 
.  flions,  which,  when  estited,  rage  with  the  Any  of  a 
ttiadman,  and  wreak  themaelTee  opon  aU  opoa  wheat 
the  least  sneplcion  folia,  though  amoiig  hie  moat  trwlai 
friends.  To  this  tenwr,  aa  yoa  well  kaowy  Ua  bedQl 
strength  greatlj  adds. 

It  was  my  first  oiBce  to  eeek  the  preeenoe  of  Otae- 
ehus.  I  foand,  upon  inquiry,  that  both  ho  and  Loa^ 
nus  were  confined  in  the  aame  prieon,  and  hi  &a 
charge  of  the  aame  keeper.  I  did  not  hoUbTa  that  I 
should  expeiience  diiBenlty  in  gaining  admlsahM  Is 
them,  and  I  found  it  ao« 

Applying  to  the  gaoler  for  adrntttaBOO  to  OnaertM 
the  Palmyrene,  I  was  told  that  hut  fow  wwo  allowal 
to  see  him,  and  auch  only  whoee  namaa  had  haai 
giyen  hin.  Upon  giving  him  my  name,  ho  aald  Ihil 
it  was  one  which  was  upon  his  list,  and  I  might  c 
'  Make  the  most  of  your  time,'  he  added,  *§n  { 
row  is  the  day  set  for  the  general  execution.' 

«  So  soon?'  I  said. 

*  Ay/  he  replied,  *  and  that  is  scarce  eoon  enoogl 
to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet.     Since  they  haTO  loet  th 
Queen,  they  are  suspicious  lest  the  othere,  or  eome « 
them,  may  escape  too, — so  that  they  are  well  goardo 
I  warrant  you.' 

*  Is  the  Queen,'  I  asked, '  under  your  guard,  a 
within  the  same  prison  P* 

'  The  Queen  P'  he  rejoined,  and  lowering  hia  to 
added,  <  ahe  is  for  enough  from  here.  If  otibers  ki 
it  not,  I  know  that  she  is  well  on  her  way  to  Bo 
Bhe  has  let  too  much  Boaan  blood  for  her  m 
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within  reach  of  Roman  swords,  I  can  tell  you — Aure- 
f     lian  notwithstanding.     That  butchery  of  the  Centu- 
r     rions  did  neither  any  good/ 
t  *  you  say  to-morrow  is  the  day  appointed  for  the 

execution  ?* 

*  So  I  said.  But  you  will  scarce  believe  it  when 
you  see  the  prisoners.  They  seem  rather  as  if  they 
Were  for  Rome  upon  a  journey  of  pleasure,  than  so 
soon  for  the  axe.  But  walk  in.  And  when  you 
would  be  let  out,  make  a  signal  by  drawing  the  cord 
which  you  will  find  within  the  inner  ward.' 

I  passed  in,  and  meeting  another  officer  of  the 
prison,  was  by  him  shown  the  door  that  led  to  the 
cell  of  Gracchus,  and  the  cord  by  which  I  was  to 
make  the  necessary  signal. 

I  unbarred  the  door  and  entered.  Gracchus,  who 
was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his  apartment,  upon  seeing 
who  his  visitor  was,  greeted  me  in  his  cordial,  cheer- 
ful way.     His  first  inquiry  was, 

*Is  Fausta  well?' 

*  I  left  her  well ;  well  as  her  grief  would  allow  her 
to  be.' 

*  My  room  is  narrow,  Piso,  but  it  offers  two  seats. 
Let  us  sit.  This  room  is  not  our  hall  in  Palmyra, 
nor  the  banqueting  room — this  window  is  too  small — 
nay,  it  is  in  some  sort  but  a  crevice — and  this  ceiling 
is  too  low — and  these  webs  of  the  spider,  the  pri- 
soner's friend,  are  not  our  purple  hangings — but  it 
might  all  be  worse.  I  am  free  of  chains,  I  can  walk 
the  length  of  my  room  and  back  again,  and  there  is 
light  enough  from  our  chink  to  see  a  friend's  face  by. 
Yet  far  as  these  things  are  from  worst,  I  trust  not  to 
be  annoyed  or  comforted  by  them  long.  You  have 
done  kindly,  Piso,  to  seek  me  out  thu&  i^xskssNi^  S.v:2^sw 
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Palmyra,  and  death  will  be  Bglitar  lbr>o«r  ] 
I  am  glad  to  aee  jon,' 

*  I  could  not,  ai  you  may  Msily  i 
in  Palmyra,  and  you  here  and  tiiiM.     Fov  1 
sake  and  my  own,  I  moat  be  bere.  AiUuni|^  1 1 
not  speak  a  word,  sor  yon,  there  hi  ft  .h^flBMi  Ift 
being  near  and  in  aeeing.' 

'There  is.  Conflnement  Ibr  ft  I0119  period  of  tin| 
were  robbed  of  mneh  of  ite  honor,  tf  Chen  wm  Mit 
you  but  a  single  human  countenaBcoi  and  thet  ft 
stranger's,  upon  which  you  might  look,  eepeebUj  if 
you  might  read  there  pity  and  aflbctlm*  Thea  tf 
this  countenance  should  be  that  of  one  kttowm  ud 
beloved,  it  would  be  ahnoet  like  Uvfaif  In  lede^ 
even  though  speech  were  prohibited,  Tyrftals  kftow 
this — these  waUa  are  the  ptoof  of  It.  AvreliftB  la  not 
ft  tyrant  in  this  aenae.  He  la  not  withonl  mftgftft* 
nimity.     Are  yon  here  with  hie  knowtedgo  P* 

*  By  his  ezpresa  proriaion.  The  gftoltr  hod  hm 
furnished  with  my  name.  You  are  flgfat^-  ■anl|y» 
touching  the  character  of  Aurellaa.  THoai^  nda 
and  unlettered,  and  severe  almost  to  cruelty,  tiieit 
are  generous  sentiments  within  which  shed  a  aoften- 
ing  light,  if  inconstant,  upon  the  darker  traita.  I 
would  conceal  nothing  from  you,  Gracehuai  aa  I 
would  do  nothing  without  your  approbation.  I  know 
your  indifference  to  life.  I  know  that  yon  would  not 
purchase  a  day  by  any  unworthy  coneeasioB,  by  any 
doubtful  act  or  word.  Belying  with  eome  conftdenna 
upon  the  geneioaity  of  Aurelian— ' 

«  Why,  Ludua,  ao  heaiteting  and  indirect?  You 
would  say  that  you  hare  appeatod  to  Aoioliftn  tt  ray 
life — and  that  hope  ia  not  extinet  in  yomr  mind  'i^ 
•acape  from  this  ftppoiB'.ed  deftth«* 
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t  is  wbat  I  would  say.  The  Emperor  inclines 
your  life,  but  wayers.  Shall  I  seek  another 
w  with  him?  And  is  there  any  argument 
ou  would  that  I  should  urge  ? — or — ^would  you 
bat  I  should  forbear  ?  It  is,  Gracchus,  because, 
lest  I  had  been  doing  you  a  displeasing  and 
sd  service,  that  I  haye  now  spoken. 
>,  it  is  the  simple  truth  when  I  say  that  I  an- 
the  hour  and  the  moment  of  death  with  the 
difference  and  composure  that  I  do  any,  the 
mmon  eyent  I  haye  schooled  myself  to  pa- 
Acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  gods — ^if  gods 
re— -or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  order  of 
is  the  temper  which,  since  I  have  reflected  at 
Eive  cultivated,  and  to  which  I  can  say,  I  have 
ttained.  I  throw  myself  upon  the  current  of 
iresisting,  to  be  wafted  whithersoever  it  will* 
with  desire  neither  to  this  shore  nor  the  oppo- 
one  port  nor  another,  but  wherever  I  am  borne 
mitted  to  act  I  straightway  find  there  and  in  that 
•piness.  Not  that  one  allotment  is  not  in  itself 
ble  to  another,  but  that  there  being  so  much  of 
ir  which  man  has  no  control,  and  cannot,  if 
id,  secure  his  felicity,  I  think  it  wiser  to  re- 
all  action  and  endeavour  concerning  it — re^ 
what  is  sent  or  happens  with  joy  if  it  be  good, 
t  complaint  if  it  be  evil;  In  this  manner  have 
ed  an  inward  calm,  which  has  been  as  a  foun- 
life.  My  days,  whether  they  have  been  dark 
-  bright,  as  others  term  them,  have  flowed  along 
»th  and  even  current.  Under  misfortune,  I 
I  have  enjoyed  more  from  this  my  inward 
Jian  many  a  son  of  prosperity  has  in  tiie  height 
glory.     That  which  so  disturbs  the  \;eaAe.aC 
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ttmltitwaei  vma  of  phlliwophw  ihm 
destfa,  hM  ocetiiiMMd  me  not  one  momeM^  4 
It  it  tnie»  I  know  not  wfaet  It  le--do  I  know  ivfatt  Mb 
isP— ImttiwtiinoieeMmwliyltriionldfeftrH.  OlM 
thing  I  know,  whiok  Is  thie^  that  it  will  oone^  li  It 
comes  to  ell,  and  that  I  eannot  eae^e  It.  It  migrtAe 
me  where  it  will,  I  ehiOl  be  oontent.  If  It  bo  i«t  • 
change,  and  I  Ihre  again  olaev^ien,  I  diaU  be  gW^ 
espedally-  if  I  am  then  exempt  ftom  evila  In  wj  mm- 
dition  which  aaiail  me  here  |  If  it  be  estlBctloft  of 
being,  it  will  bat  reiemble  thooe  nlgbta  wbea  I  ibif 
withont  dreaming'-^t  will  not  yield  any  doligfati^  b«l 
it  will  not  bring  afiUght  nor  torment.  I  deiite  Ml 
to  entertain,  and  I  do  not  entertain,  eittior  hepe  at 
fear.  I  am  paiaiTe.  My  will  la  annihilated.  tl« 
objeet  of  my  life  has  been  to  aeenre  Iba  gnalMl 
amount  of  pleaaiue— 4hat  being  the  beat  tidag  eff 
wliieh  we  can  otmeeiTe.  Thia  I  haTe  dona  by  aajlng 
right.  I  haTe  fonnd  bappineat,  or  lliat  wbIA  wa 
agree  to  call  io,  in  acting  in  accordance  with  timtpait 
of  my  nature  which  prescribes  the  lines  of  duty :  not 
in  any  set  of  philosoptiical  opinions ;  not  in  ezpeeta- 
tions  in  futurity ;  not  in  any  fencies  or  dxeams ;  but  la 
the  substantial  reality  of  Tirtuous  action.  I  bafS 
sought  to  treat  both  myself  and  others  in  snob  a  way, 
that  afterward  I  should  not  hear  from  eitlier  a  als^ 
word  of  reproach.  In  this  way  of  life  I  haTe  for  die 
most  part  succeeded,  as  any  one  can  who  will  apply 
his  powers  as  he  may  if  he  wilt  I  haTe  at  fhiabour, 
which  it  may  be  is  the  last  of  my  life,  no  oomplidnts 
to  make  or  hear  against  myself.  So  too  in  ref^ufd  to 
others.  At  least  I  know  not  that  there  is  one  ttfliig 
whom  I  hsTC  wronged,  and  to  whom  I  owe  the  liMl 
reparation.     Now  therefore,  by  IMnti  iff  the  bail 
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beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  and  suhurbs,  the  army 
with  its  innumerable  waggons — its  long  trains  of  ele* 
phantSy  and  camels,  and  horses.  Not  only  Palmyra, 
but  the  whole  East,  seems  to  hare  taken  its  departure 
for  the  Mediterranean.  For  the  carriages  were  hard- 
ly to  be  numbered  which  hare  borne  away  for  the 
Boman  amphitheatres  wild  animals  of  every  kind, 
Collected  from  eyery  part  of  Asia,  together  witii  inuu- 
merable  objects  of  curiosity  and  works  of  art. 
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or  death  ?  Above  all,  you  are  delivered  from  all  ap- 
prehensions concerning  death  and  futurity.  This  ii, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  a  great  felicity.  Tou  are  able  to 
sit  here  calm  and  composed.  But  it  seems  to  me,  if 
you  were  possessed  of  a  certain  expectation  oflmvior- 
tality,  you  would  be  very  much  animated  and  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  with  the  prospect  of  the  wonderfbl 
scenes  so  soon  to  be  revealed.  If,  with  such  a  belief 
you  could  turn  bark  your  eye  upon  as  faultless  and 
virtuous  a  life  as  you  have  passed,  you  would  cast  it 
forward  with  feelings  far  from  those  of  indifference.' 

What  you  assert  is  very  true :  doubtless  it  wouU 
be  as  you  say.  I  can  conceive  that  death  may  be  ap- 
proached not  only  with  composiure,  but  with  a  bunt- 
iug  impatience ;  just  as  the  youthful  traveller  pants  to 
leap  from  the  vessel  that  bears  him  to  a  foreign  land. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  as  secure  of  au^ 
other  and  happier  life  as  we  are  certain  that  we  lire 
now.  In  future  ages,  perhaps  through  the  discoveriet 
of  reason,  perhaps  by  disclosures  from  superior  beings, 
it  may  be  so  universally,  and  death  come  to  be  regarded 
even  with  affection,  as  the  great  deliverer  and  re- 
warder.  But  at  present  it  is  very  different :  I  have 
found  no  evidence  to  satisfy  me  in  any  of  the  systems 
of  ancient  or  modern  philosophers,  from  Pythagoras 
to  Seneca,  and  our  own  Longinus,  either  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  or  of  the  reality  of  a  future  life.  It 
seems  to  me  oftentimes  in  cer'ain  frames  of  mind,  but 
they  are  transient,  as  if  both  were  true :  they  feel  true, 
but  that  is  all.  I  find  no  evidence  beyond  this  inward 
feeling  at  all  complete  and  sufficient;  and  this  feeling 
is  nothing,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dream,  I  cannot 
rely  upon  it.  So  that  I  have,  as  I  still  Judge,  wisely 
entrenched  myself  behind  indifference.     I  have  never 
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I      indulged  la  idle  lamentations  o?er  evils  that  could  not 
^      be  removed,  nor  do  I  now.     Submission  is  the  law  of 

.my  life,  the  sum  of  my  philosophy/ 
f  *  The  Christians/  I  here  said,  *seem  to  possess  that 

f       which  all  so  much  desire,  a  hope,  amounting  to    a 
,       tertain  expectation,  of  immortality.     They  all,  so  I 
am  informed,  the  poor  and  the  humble,  as  well  as  the 
,       rich  and  the  learned,  live  while  they  live,  as  feeling 
^        themselves  to  be  only  passengers  here,  and  when  they 
die,  die  as  those  who  pass  from  one  stage  of  a  journey 
to  another.      To  them  death   loses  its   character  of 
death,  and  is  associated  rather  in  their  minds  with  life. 
It  is  a  beginning  rather  than  an  ending;  a  commence- 
ment, not  a  consummation  ;  being  born,  not  dying.' 

*  So  I  have  heard ;  but  I  have  never  considered  their 
doctrine.  The  Christian  philosophy  Or  doctrine  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  all,  which  lay  claim  to  such  dis- 
tinction, that  I  have  not  studied.  I  have  been  repelled 
from  that,  I  suppose,  by  seeing  it  in  so  great  proportion 
the  property  of  the  vulgar.  What  they  so  rejoiced  in, 
it  has  appeared  to  me,  could  not  at  the  same  time  be 
what  would  yield  me  either  pleasure  or  wisdom.  At 
least  in  other  things  the  vulgar  and  the  refined  seek 
their  knowledge  and  their  pleasures  from  very  different 
sources.  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  same  philosophy 
approving  itself  to  both  classes. — Do  you  learn,  Fiso, 
when  the  time  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners  is 
appointed  ?  * 

*  To-morrow,  as  I  heard  from  the  gaoler.' 

*  To-morrow.  It  is  welL  Yet  I  marvel  that  the 
gaoler  told  not  me.  I  am  somewhat  more  concerned  to 
know-the  hour  than  you,  yet  to  you  he  has  imparted 
what  he  has  withheld  from  me.  He  is  a  partial  knave. 
Have  you  yet  seen  Longinus  ?  * 


and  to  me  most  instructiTe  eonTenuUiony 
remainder  of  the  day. 

In  the  morning,  with  a  spiiit  heavy  ■ 
dened  indeed  with  a  grief  such  am  I  neve 
experienced,  I  turned  to  seek  the  apurtn 
gin  us.  It  was  not  far  from  that  of  Gn 
keeper  of  the  prison  readily  admitted  me, 
free  intercourse  was  allowed  the  priaon 
whom  it  was  their  desire  to  see,  and  tha 
several  friends  of  Longinus  already  with  '. 
these  words  he  let  fall  a  heavy  har,  and  th 
cell  creaked  upon  its  hinges. 

The  room  into  which  I  passed  seemed 
rather  than  anything  else  or  better,  for  tih 
it  had,  came  from  a  small  barred  window  i 
wach.      Longin^ia  >Rika  ift%\.«4  ti»w  ^  « 


column,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  a  chai 
1^    w^ere  around  him,  with  whom  he  appe 
'    been  engaged  in  earnest  eonyersation. 
i*    approached  him,  and  saluted  me  with  th< 

0  nmtural  to  him,  and  which  is  expressive, 
■*    his  high  breeding,  than  of  an  inward  bex 

•  go—  forth  and  embraces  all  who  draw  nc 
»  'Although,'  said  he,  *  I  am  forsaken  c 
«     men  call  fortune,  yet  I  am  not  forgotten 

1  ■  So  that  the  best  things  remain.  Fiso,  I 
■-  to  see  yo\i.  These  whom  you  behold  ai 
f  friends  whom  you  have  often  met  at  my 
s'  dim  light  will  allow  you  to  distinguish  tl 
■<         *  My  eyes  are  not  yet  so  used  to  darkx 

1  with  much  distinctness,  but  I  recognise 
V    faces/ 

'  I  After  mutual  salutations,  Longinus  sa 
a  now  first  inquire  concerning  the  daughter 
B     that  bright  emanation  of  the  Deity.     I 

•  gods  she  is  well !  * 

*  I  left  her,*  I  replied,  *  overwhelmec 
To  lose  at  once  country,  parent,  and  fri 

•  too  great,  I  fear,  for  her.     Death  to  Grat 
death  also  to  her.' 

*  The  temper  of  Fausta  is  too  sanguii 
too  warm :  she  was  designed  for  a  perpetu 
The  misfortunes  that  oyertake  her  friend 
more  than  her  own.  Others*  sufferings- 
could  bear — falling  upon  her  so  thickly, 
leave  her  life,  impart  a  lasting  bitterness  tc 
better  perhaps  that  she  died  with  us.  G 
have  found  altogether  Gracchus  P ' 

*  I  have.     He  is  in  the  prison  as  he  wi 
pt^lhce.     His  thoughts  wiU  sometimes  ^ 


daaghter—- oftener  Hull  be  nvmM-^-tad  tfMA  Ia  d» 
mirror  of  t!ie  face  700  beheld  the  lawud  eonww  if 
the  heart;  but  it  la  enly  e  moawateiy  nfltaf  ef  ihi 
surface,  and  straightway-  tt le  eafan egeln*  TsiMfilMi 
only,  and  he  siU  upon  hie  held  aetfc  is  the  eeae  eta- 
posure  as  if  at  tiie  head  of  the  Sente.' 

*  Gracchus,'  said  Longimu  hi  ngUj^  *  ie 
great;  he  is  a  gtanll  the  flb  of  Ufe^  the  | 
the  lesser,  whieh  aeiail  and  tnhdue  eo  men; 
nothing  of  him.  He  it  iiapeiietnble» 
Then  he  has  aided  mtme  by  the  paeeepte  ef  i 
Bophy.  What  he  Evented  of  fayMulbltilgr  te  ei^  he 
has  added  from  a  doetrine,  to  wUA  he  htmHlf  <  ~ 
tenaciously,  to  whieh  he  n/bn  end  wiU  twin,  m  the 
spring  of  bis  higfaaai  ieUeity»  hot  from  wUeh  I— ee 
Tariously  are  we  eenatitiited^ahrink  with 
horror.     DoabtleM  you  ell  know  whet  it  le  P ' 

«Wedo.' 

<  I  grant  it  thuemodi:  thetUitedethe  1 
pain ;  that  it  is  unriTalled  in  ita  power  te  1 
harden  tlie  soul;  and  that  if  it  were  men'e  ( 
lot  to  be  exposed  to  eril,  and  evil  ehieflyv  It 
philosophy  to  be  greatly  Goveted.  Bot  it  Is  1 
ing,  deadening  in  its  influencea.  It  Of^ieaaee 
soul  and  oTerlays  it;  it  deUreni  it  by  rendering  it  in- 
sensible, not  by  impaztimg  e  new  principle  of  vitelily 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  ill.  It  doee  the  ■aase 
service  that  a  stapil^ing  dranght  doee  to  him  who  ia 
about  to  submit  to  the  knife  <^  Hat  aoigeony  or  the  axe 
of  the  executioner.  But  la  it  not  nobler  to  meet  each 
pains  fortified  in  no  other  way  th^  by  e  reaolate 
purpose  to  bear  them  ea  well  ea  the  nature  the  goda 
hare  given  yon  will  allow  P  And  anppose  yoa  shrink 
or  fife  iigus  of  sufl^ringP  that  doea  not  Inpeeeh  te 
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soul.     It  is  rather  the  gods  themseWes  who  cry  out 

through  you :  you  did  not,  it  vas  your  corporeal  nature, 

something  beside  your  proper  self.      It  is  to  be  no 

subject  of  humiliation  to  us,  or  of  grief,  that  when 

'     the  prospect  of  acute  suffering  is  before  us;  or,  btill 

\    more,  when  called  to  endure  it,  we  give  many  tokens 

^     of  a  keen  sensibility;  so  it  be  tiiat  at  the  same  time  we 

'    iremain  unshaken  in  our  principles,  and  ready  to  bear 

'     what  we  must' 

^'  *  And  what,'  asked  the  young  Cleoras,  a  favourite 
^  disciple  of  the  philosopher,  'is  it  in  your  case  that 
'  enables  you  to  meet  misfortune  and  death  without 
f  shrinking  ?  If  you  take  not  shelter  behind  indifference, 
^  what  other  shield  do  you  find  to  be  sufficient?' 
I'  *  I  know,'  said  Longinus,  *  that  you  ask  this  question 

not  because  you  have  never  heard  from  me  virtually 
'  at  least  its  answer,  but  because  you  wish  to  hear  from 
me  at  this  hour,  whether  I  adhere  with  firmness  to  the 
principles  I  have  ever  inculcated,  respecting  death,  and 
whether  I  myself  derive  from  them  the  satisfactions  I 
have  declared  them  capable  to  impart.  It  is  right  and 
well  that  you  do  so.  And  I  on  my  part  take  pleasure 
in  repeating  and  re-affirming  what  I  have  maintained 
and  taught.  But  I  must  be  brief  .in  what  I  say,  more 
so  than  I  have  been  in  replying  tp  your  other  inqui- 
ries, Cleoras  and  Bassus,  for  I  perceive  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  shoot  through  the  bars  of 
the  window,  that  it  is  not  long  before  the  executioner 
will  make  his  appearance.  It  affords  me  then,  I  say, 
a  very  especial  satisfaction,  to  declare  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  worthy  friends,  my  continued  attachment 
and  hearty  devotion  to  the  truths  I  have  believed  and 
taught,  concerning  the  existence  pf  a  God,  and  the 
reality  of  a  future  and  immortal  !^fe.  Upon  these  two 
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great  ])oints  I  suffer  from  no  serioiu  doubts,  and  it  u 
from  this  belief  that  I  now  deriye  the  serenity  aod 
peace  which  you  witness.  All  the  argximents  which 
you  liavc  often  heard  from  me  in  support  of  them,  now 
soem  to  me  to  be  possessed  of  a  greater  strength  tbtn 
ever — I  will  not  repeat  them,  for  they  are  too  familiar 
to  you,  but  only  re-affirm  them,  and  pronounce  them 
lis,  in  my  judgment,  affording  a  gpround  for  our  assor- 
aiice  in  the  department  of  moral  demonstration,  u 
solid  and  sufficient  as  the  reasonings  of  Euclid  afford 
in  the  science  of  geometry.  I  beliere  in  a  supreme 
God  and  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world,  by  whose  wii' 
dom  and  power  all  things  and  beings  haye  been  created, 
mid  arc  sustained,  and  in  whose  presence  I  live  and 
enjoy,  as  implicitly  as  I  belioTe  the  fifth  proposition  of 
Eitclid's  first  book.  I  believe  in  a  future  life  with  the 
like  strength.  It  is  behind  these  truths,  Cleoras,  that 
I  entrench  myself  at  this  hour;  these  make  the  shield 
which  defends  me  from  the  assaults  of  fear  and  despair, 
that  would  otherwise,  I  am  sure,  oyerwhelm  me.' 

*  But  how  do  they  defend  you,  Longinus,'  asketl 
Cleoras — *  by  simply  rendering  you  inaccessible  to  the 
shafts  which  are  directed  against  you,  or  by  any  other 
and  higher  operation  upon  the  soul?* 

*  Were  it  only,*  replied  the  philosopher,  *  that  tnitli 
made  rae  insensible  and  indifferent,  I  should  pray 
rather  to  be  left  to  the  tutelage  of  nature.  I  both 
despise  and  abhor  doctrines  that  can  do  no  more  than 
thi^.  I  desire  to  bless  the  gods  that  the  philosophy  I 
h&^  e  received  and  taught  has  performed  for  me  a  far 
more  essential  service.  This  elevates  and  expands:  it 
renders  nature  as  It  were  superior  to  itself  and  in 
condition  :  it  causes  the  soul  to  assert  its  entire  suprt*- 
macy  over  its  companion,  the  body,  and  its  dwelliug- 
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place  the  earth,  and  in  the  perfect  poiseMion  of  itself 
•#  to  inhabit  a  better  world  of  its  own  creation  :  it  in- 
tf  finitely  increases  all  its  sensibilities,  and  adds  to  the 
^  eonstitution  received  from  nature,  what  may  be  termed 
s  new  senses,  so  Tividly  does  it  come  to  apprehend  things, 
I   trbich  to  those  who  are  unenlightened  by  this  excellent 
truth,  are  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  their  minds 
being  invested  with  no  faculty  or  power  whereby  to 
discern  and  esteem  them.     So  far  from  carrying  those 
.  'who  embrace  it  farther  toward  insensibility  and  indif- 
ference, which  may  truly  be  called  a  kind  of  death,  it 
renders  them  intensely  alive,  and  it  is  through  the  trans- 
forming energies  of  this  new  life  that  the  soul  is  made, 
.  not  insensible  to  pain,  but  superior  to  it,  and  to  all  the 
greater  ills  of  existence.     It  soars  above  tliem.     The 
knowledge  and  the  belief  that  fill  it  furnish  it  with 
wings  by  which  it  is  borne  far  aloft,  even  at  the  very 
time  that  the  body  is  in  the  deepest  affliction.     Grac- 
chus meets  death   with  equanimity,  and  that  is  some- 
thing.    It  is  better  than  to  be  convulsed  with  vulgar 
and  excessive  fear.     But  it  is  a  state  of  the  soul  very 
inferior  to  what  exists  in  those  who  truly  receive  the 
doctrines  which  I  have  taught.     I,  Cleoras,  look  upon 
death  as  a  release,  not  from  a  life  which  has  been 
wholly  evil,  for  I  have,  through  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
enjoyed  much,  but  from  the  dominion  of  the  body  and 
the  appetites  which  clog  the  soul  and  greatly  hinder  it 
in  its  efforts  after  a  perfect  virtue  and  a  true  felicity. 
It  will  open  a  way  for  me  into  those  elysian  realms  in 
whose  reality  ail  men  have  believed,  a  very  few  ex- 
cepted, though  few  or  none  could  prove  it.     Even  as 
the  great  Roman  could  call  that  "  O  glorious  day/' 
that  should  admit  him  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  and 
fhe  society  of  the  great  and  good  who  had  ^recedfi.<l 
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>ut  little  service  in  the  comparison,  I  haye  often 
liscoursed  with  you  concerning  these  things,  and 
lave  laid  open  before  you  the  grounds  upon  which 
ny  conyictions  rest.  But  I  have  ever  taught  that 
ionsciousness  was  the  true  source  of  belief,  and  that 
>f  this  you  could  possess  yourselves  only  through 
labits  of  profound  attention.  What  I  believe,  I  feel. 
:  cannot  communicate  the  strength  of  my  belief  to 
inother,  because  it  is  mysteriously  generated  within, 
nterweaving  itself  with  all  my  faculties  and  affections, 
.nd  abundantly  imparting  itself  to  them,  but  at  the 
ame  time  inseparable  from  them  in  such  a  sense  that 

can  offer  it  as  I  can  a  portion  of  my  reason  or  my 
jiowledge,  to  any  whom  I  may  desire  to  benefit.  It 
I  in  truth  in  its  origin  the  gift  of  God,  strengthened 
nd  exalted  infinitely  by  reflection.  It  is  an  instinct. 
Vere  it  otherwise,  why  could  I  not  give  to  you  all  I 
ossess  myself^  and  possess  because  I  have  by  labour 
cquired  it?  Whereas,  though  I  believe  so  confi- 
ently  myself,  I  find  no  way  in  which  to  bestow  the 
ame  good  upon  you.     But  each  one  will  possess  it, 

am  persuaded,  in  the  proportion  in  which  he  pre- 
pares himself  by  a  pure  life  and  habitual  meditation, 
t  will  then  reveal  itself  with  new  strength  every  day, 
io  will  it  also  be  of  service  to  contemplate  the  cha- 
acters  and  lives  of  those  who  have  lived  illustriously, 
oth  for  their  virtue  and  their  philosophy.  To  study 
be  character  of  Plato  will  be  more  beneficial  in  this 
egard  than  to  ponder  the  arguments  of  the  Fhcedo. 
"hose  arguments  are  trivial,  fanciful,  and  ingenious, 
ather  than  convincing.  And  the  great  advantage  to 
e  derived  from  the  perusal  of  that  treatise  is,  as  it 
ball  be  regarded  as  a  sublime  expression  of  the  con- 
dence  with  which  ita  author  entectainftd.  \h!^^^-^  ^ 
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immortality.  It  is  as  a  part  of  Plato's  biogfraphy— of 
the  history  of  his  mind — that  it  is  valuable,  llirougfa 
meditation,  through  inward  purity,  through  the  con- 
templation of  bright  example*?,  will  the  soul  be  best 
prepared  for  the  birth  of  that  feeling  or  convictioa 
that  shall  set  before  you  with  the  distinctness  and 
certainty  of  actual  vision  the  prospect  of  immortality/ 

*  But  are  there,  Longinus,  after  all,  no  ^vaTerings 
of  the  mind,  no  impertinent  doubts,  no  orercasting 
shadows,  which  at  all  disturb  your  peace,  or  impair 
the  vividness  of  your  faith  ?  Are  you  wholly  superior 
to  fear — the  fear  of  suffering  and  death  ?* 

*  That  is  not,  Cleoras,  so  much  to  ask  whether  I 
still  consider  my  philosophy  as  6u£Bcient,  and  whether 
it  be  80,  as  whether  or  not  I  am  still  a  man,  and 
therefore  a  mixed  and  imperfect  being.  But  if  yoa 
desire  the  assurance,  I  can  answer  you,  and  say  that 
I  am  but  a  man,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  my 
philosophy,  subject  to  infirmity  and  to  assaults  from 
the  body,  which  undoubtedly  occasion  me  some  di»- 
tress.  But  these  seasons  are  momentary'.  I  can 
truly  affirm,  that  although  there  have  been  and  still 
are  conflicts,  the  soul  is  ever  conqueror,  and  that  too 
by  very  great  odds.  My  doubts  and  fears  are  mere 
flitting  shadows;  my  hope,  a  strong  and  unchangin? 
beam  of  light.  The  body  sometimes  slips  from  be- 
yond my  control  and  trembles,  but  the  soul  is  at  the 
verj-  same  time  secure  in  herself  and  undaunted.  I 
present  the  same  apparent  contradiction  that  the  sol- 
dier often  docs  upon  the  field  of  battle :  lie  trembles 
and  turns  pale  as  he  first  springs  fon\*ard  to  encounter 
the  foe,  but  his  arm  is  strong  and  his  soul  determined 
at  the  very  same  moment,  and  no  death  nor  aufferiutr 
in  j^rospect  avails  to  alarm  or  turn  him  back.     Do 
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.erefore,  although  I  should  exhibit  signs  of  fear, 
ae  that  my  soul  is  tenified,  or  that  I  am  for- 
of  those  steadfast  principles  to  which  I  haye 
in  my  allegiance  for  so  long  a  time.' 
''e  will  noty  Longinus,'  said  they  all. 
iginus  here  paused,  and  seemed  for  a  time  buried 
sditation.  We  were  all  silent— or  the  silence 
roken  only  by  the  sobs  of  those  who  could  not 
In  their  g^^ef. 

have  spoken  to  you,  my  friends/  he  at  length 
ed,  *  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  of  the  strength 
ds,  and  of  its  descent  from  God.  But  think  not 
\nB  hope  can  exist  but  in  the  strictest  alliance 
virtue.  The  hope  of  immortality  without  yirtue 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  perpetuation  of 
or  of  any  Ticious  affections  or  desires,  can  be 
ooplated  only  with  horror.  If  the  soul  be  with- 
.rtue,  it  is  better  that  it  should  perish.  And  if 
stained  with  yice,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  yery 
pie  of  life  may  be  annihilated.  As  then  you 
I  meet  the  final  hour,  not  only  with  calmness, 
ith  pleasant  expectations,  cherish  yirtue  in  your 
;  reyerence  the  diyinity ;  do  justly  by  all ;  obey 
instincts,  which  point  out  the  right  and  the 
j;;  keep  yourselyes  pure;  subdue  the  body.  As 
!  becomes  a  habit  and  a  choice,  and  the  soul, 
ghout  all  its  affections  and  powers,  harmonises 
nature  and  Ood,  will  the  hope  of  immortality 
ise  in  strength  till  it  shall  grow  to  a  confident 
tation.  Remember  that  yirtue  is  the  golden 
ind  the  only  one,  that  unlocks  the  gates  o£  the 
ial  mansions.' 

ere  asked  Longinus  if  he  was  conscious  of  hay« 
sen  influenced  in  any  of  his  opinions  by  Chris* 
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tianity.  *  I  knovt*  I  said,  *  that  in  former  conrerst- 
tions  you  have  ever  objected  to  that  doctrine.  Doct 
your  judgment  remain  the  same  P' 

*  I  have  not  read  the  writingi  of  the  Christians,  yet 
am  I  not  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  since  it  were  im- 
possible to  know  with  snch  familiarity  the  Princes 
Julia,  and  not  arrive  at  some  JDSt  conceptions  of 
what  that  religion  is.  But  I  have  not  received  it 
Yet  even  as  a  piece  of  polished  metal  takes  a  thousand 
hues  from  surrounding  objects,  so  does  the  mind ;  and 
mine  may  have  beemmconscionsly  coloured  and  stayed 
by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  I  have  heard  so 
often  stated  and  defended.  Light  may  have  fsdlen 
upon  it  from  that  quarter  as  well  as  from  others.  I 
doubt  not  that  it  has.  For  although  I  cannot  myself 
admit  that  doctrine,  yet  am  I  now,  and  have  ever 
been,  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  and  that  upon  such 
as  can  admit  it,  it  most  exert  a  power  altogether 
beneficial. — But  let  us  now,  for  the  little  time  that 
remains,  turn  to  other  things.  Piso,  know  you  aught 
concerning  the  Queen  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
the  day  of  her  flight,  nor  have  I  heard  concerning  her 
that  which  I  could  trust.' 

I  then  related  at  length  all  that  I  knew. 

*  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  and  for  all,  had 
my  first  counsels  prevailed !  Yet  am  I  glad  that  for- 
tune spares  her.  May  she  live  to  hear  of  Palmyia 
once  more  restored  to  opulence  and  glory !  I  wan 
happy  in  her  Rer\'ioe.  I  am  now  happy,  if  by  niy 
deatli,  as  by  my  life,  1  can  avert  from  her  evil  that  other- 
wise might  overtake  her.  For  her,  or  for  the  Prin- 
cess, there  is  no  extremity  I  would  not  endure,  an 
there  have  been  no Benices  I  have  not  rejoiced  U)  per- 
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fonn.     The  only  fayonr  I  bare  asked  of  Aurelian  was, 
to  be  permitted  a  last  interview  with  my  gpreat  pupils ; 
riff^  it  did  not  agree  with  my  opinions  of  him,  that  I  was 
1^  denied  so  reasonable  a  request.' 

■'  *  Perhaps/  said  I,  *  it  is  in  my  power  to  furnish  the 
wfi  reason,  haying  been  informed,  since  reaching  Emesa, 
•^  that  the  Queen,  with  her  attendants  and  the  Priu- 
^  cesses,  had  been  sent  on  secretly  toward  Rome,  that 
f  they  might  be  placed  beyond  the  risk  of  yiolence  on 
t1  the  part  of  the  legions.  He  himself  was  doubtful  of 
if    his  power  to  protect  them.' 

^  '  For  the  sake  of  both  am  I  glad  to  hear  the  ez- 
#     planation,'  replied  Longinus. 

V  As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  sound  of  steps  was 

^-      heard  as  of  several  approaching  the  door  of  the  room. 

I      Then  the  heavy  bar  of  the  door  was  let  fall,  and  the 

'      key  turned  in  the  wards  of  the  lock.     We  knew  that 

the  last  moments  of  Longinus  had  arrived.    Although 

knowing  this  so  well,  yet  we  still  were  not  ready  for 

it,  and  a  horror  as  of  some  unlooked-for  calamity 

came  over  us.     Cleoras  wept  without  restraint,  and 

threw  himself  down  before  Longinus,  embraced  his 

knees,  and  as  the  officers  entered  and  drew  near, 

warned  them   away  with  threatening  language.     It 

was  with  difficulty  that  Longinus  calmed  him.     He 

seemed  to  have  lost  the  possession  of  his  reason. 

The  gaoler,  followed  by  a  guard,  now  came  up  to 
Longinus,  and  informed  him  that  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  execution  had  arrived. 

Longinus  replied,  *  that  he  was  ready  to  go  with 
him,  but  must  first,  when  His  chains  were  taken  off, 
be  permitted  to  address  himself  to  the  gods.  For,' 
said  he,  *  we  ought  to  undertake  no  enterprise  of 
moment,  especially  ought  we  not  to  venture  into  an^ 
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unknown  and  untried  scenes,  without  first  asking  their 
guidance,  who  alone  have  power  to  carry  us  safely 
through.* 

*  This  we  readily  grant,'  replied  the  gaoler;  who 
then  taking  his  hammer,  struck  off  the  chain  that  was 
bound  around  the  middle  of  his  body. 

Longinus  then,  without  moving  from  where  he  ist^ 
bent  his  head,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  handii 
remained  a  few  moments  in  that  posture.  The  apart- 
ment was  silent  as  if  no  one  had  been  in  it.  Even 
Cleoras  was  by  that  sight  taught  to  put  a  restraint 
upon  the  expression  of  his  feelings. 

When  these  few  moments  were  ended,  Longinos 
raised  his  head,  and  with  a  bright  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance said  to  the  gaoler  that  he  was  now  ready. 

He  then  went  out  in  company  with  the  guard  and 
soldiers,  we  following  in  sad  procession.  The  place 
of  execution  was  in  front  of  the  camp,  all  the  legions 
being  drawn  round  to  witness  it.  Aurelian  himself 
was  present  among  them. 

Soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  that  fatal  place,  and  of 
Die  executioner  standing  with  his  axe  lifted  upon  his 
shoulder,  Longinus  suddenly  stopped,  his  face  became 
pale,  and  his  frame  trembled.  He  turned  and  looked 
upon  us  who  were  immediately  behind  him,  and  held 
up  his  hands,  but  without  speaking,  which  was  ss 
much  as  to  say,  '  Ton  perceive  that  what  I  said  was 
very  likely  to  happen  has  come  to  pass,  and  the  body 
has  obtained  a  momentary  triumph.'  He  paused 
however  not  long,  making  then  a  sign  to  the  soldien 
that  he  was  ready  to  proceed.  After  a  short  walk 
from  that  spot,  we  reached  the  block  and  the  execu- 
tioner. 

*  Friend,*  said  he  now  to  the  executioner,  *  I  hope 
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your  axe  is  sharp,  and  that  you  are  skilful  in  your 
art :  and  yet  it  is  a  pity  if  you  have  had  so  much 
practice  as  to  have  become  very  dexterous  in  it.' 

*  Ten  years'  service  in  Rome,'  he  replied,  *  may  well 
make  one  so,  or  he  must  be  bomvdth  little  wit.  Dis- 
trust not  my  arm,  for  it  has  never  failed  yet.  One 
blow,  and  that  a  light  one,  is  all  I  want,  if  it  be,  as  it 
ought,  a  little  slanting.  As  for  this  edge — feel  it  if 
thou  wilt — it  would  do  for  thy  beard.' 

Longinus  had  now  divested  himself  of  whatever 
parts  of  bis  garments  would  obstruct  the  executioner 
in  his  duty,  and  was  about  to  place  his  head  in  the 
prescribed  place,  when  he  first  turned  to  us  and  again 
held  out  his  hands,  which  now  trembled  no  longer. 

'  You  see,'  said  he,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  '  that  the 
Boul  is  again  supreme.  Love  and  cultivate  the  soul, 
my  good  friends,  and  you  will  then  be  universal  con- 
querors, and  throughout  all  ages.  It  will  never  be- 
tray you.  Now,  my  new  friend,  open  for  me  the 
gates  of  immortality,  for  you  are  in  truth  a  celestial 
porter.'  So  saying,  he  placed  himself  as  he  was 
directed  to  do,  and  at  a  single  blow,  as  he  had  been 
promised,  the  head  of  Longinus  was  severed  from  his 
body. 

Neither  the  head  nor  the  body  was  delivered  to  the 
soldiers,  nor  allowed  to  be  treated  with  disrespect. 
This  favour  we  had  obtained  of  Aurelian.  So  after 
the  executioner  had  held  up  the  head  of  the  philoso- 
pher, and  shown  it  to  the  soldiers,  it  was  together 
with  the  body  given  to  our  care,  and  by  us  sent  to 
Palmyra. 

On  this  same  day  perished  Otho,  Seleucus,  Gabrayas, 
Nicanor — all,  in  a  word,  of  the  Queen's  council,  and 
almost  all  of  the  senate.     Some  were  reserved  for 
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execution  at  another  time,  end  aBoag  tbeae  I  fbond 
as  I  went  sadly  toward  tho  cell  of  Graeehuii  wai  th( 
father  of  Fanata* 

The  keeper  of  the  priaon  admitted  ma  with  a  wan 
cheetfol  air  than  hefom,  and  with  m  aignifleant  dnki 
of  the  head.  I  heeded  him  hat  little,  preaaing  ont 
meet  Graeehna. 

« 80/  I  ezdaimed,  «it  la  not  to-day* — 

*  No/  njolned  Gvaeehiia,  Tleihly  mored,  *  nor  tc 
morrow,  Piao.  Read  here/  And  placing  a  parehmei 
in  my  hand,  tamed  away. 

It  contained  a  ftiU  and  fret  remlariMi  of  panU 
ment,  and  parmJarion  to  ratam  imnwdlnldy  to  Pal 
mynu 

*  The  goda  be  pralaed  I  the  goda  he  pralaed  f  I  eric 
as  I  emhraeed  him.    *  Is  not  this  botlar,  GraodiasP 

« It  is,' said  he,  with  emphaaia»  <  It  ia  n  great  booi 
I  do  not  deny  it  For  Fausta's  sake  I  rejoice — as  ft 
myself,  all  is  strictly  true  which  I  ha^e  said  to  yoi 
But  I  forget  all  now,  sa^e  Fausta,  and  her  joy  aa 
renewed  life.  Would,  O  would,  that  Longinus  cool 
haye  returned  to  Palmyra  with  me  V — and  then,  fc 
the  first  time,  Gracchus  ga^e  way  to  grie^  and  wej 
aloud. 

In  the  morning  we  set  out  for  Palmyra.    Farewel 
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I  write  again  from  Palmyra  > 

We  arrived  here  after  a  day's  aard  trayeL  The 
sensation  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  return  of 
Gracchus  seemed  to  cause  a  temporary  forgetfulness 
of  their  calamities  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  As  we 
entered  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  they  re- 
cognised their  venerated  friend,  there  were  no  bounds 
to  the  tumultuous  expressions  of  their  joy.  The  whole 
city  was  abroad.  It  were  hard  to  say  whether  Fausta 
herself  was  more  pained  by  excess  of  pleasure,  than 
was  each  citizen  who  thronged  the  streets  as  we  made 
our  triumphal  entry. 

A  general  amnesty  of  the  past  having  been  pro- 
claimed by  Sandarion  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  Aurelian  with  the  prisoners  whom  he  chose  to 
select,  we  found  Calpurnius  already  returned.  At 
Fausta's  side  he  received  us  as  we  dismounted  in  the 
palace-yard.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  passed  our 
first  evening.  Yet  it  was  one  of  very  mixed  enjoy- 
ment. Fausta's  eye,  as  it  dwelt  upon  the  beloved 
form  of  her  father,  seemed  to  express  unalloyed  ha])- 
piness.   But  then  again,  as  it  was  withdrawn  at  those 
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dTilited  woild  and  posterity ;  a  crime  that  will  grow 
in  its  magnitude  as  time  rolls  on,  and  will  for  ever 
and  to  the  remotest  times  blast  the  fame  and  the 
name  of  him  who  did  it.  Longinus  belonged  to  all 
times  and  people,  and  by  them  will  be  avenged. 
Aarelian  could  not  understand  the  greatness  of  his 
yictim,  and  was  ignorant  that  he  was  drawing  upon 
himself  a  reproach  greater  than  if  he  had  sacrificed  in 
his  fury  the  Queen  herself,  and  half  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra.  He  will  find  it  out  when  he  reaches 
Borne.  He  will  find  himself  as  notorious  there  as 
the  murderer  of  Longinus,  as  he  will  be  as  conqueror 
of  the  East.' 

'  There  was  one  sentiment  of  Aurelian/  I  said, 

*  which  he  expressed  to  me  when  I  urged  upon  him 

the  sparing  of  Longinus,  to  which  you  must  allow  some 

greatness  to  attach.     I  had  said  to  him  that  it  was 

greater  to  pardon  than  to  punish,  and  that  for  that 

reason — •*  Ah,"  he  replied,  interrupting  me,  "  I  may 

not  gain  to  myself  the  fame  of  magnanimity  at  the 

sxpense  of  Rome.     As  the  chief  enemy  of  Rome  in 

his  rebellion,  Rome  requires  his   punishment,  and 

lome  is  the  party  to  be  satisfied,  not  I." ' 

*  I  grant  that  there  is  greatness  in  the  sentiment. 

'  he  was  sincere,  all  we   can  say  is  this — that  he 

isjudged  in  supposing  Rome  to  need  the  sacrifice. 

le  needed  it  not.     There  were  enough  heads  like 

ne,  of  less  worth,  that  would  do  for  the  soldiers — 

they  are  Rome  in  Aurelian's  vocabulary. 

Men  of  humanity  and  of  letters,'  I  replied,  '  will, 

ippose,  decide  upon  this  question  one  way,  poll- 

ins  and  soldiers  another.' 

That,  I  believe,  rejoined  Ghracchus,  *  is  nearly  the 
u* 
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When  wearied  by  a  prolonged  conyenstion,  we 
sought  the  repose  of  our  pillows ;  each  one  of  us 
happier  by  a  large  and  orerflowing  measure  than  bat 
two  days  before  we  had  ever  thought  to  be  again. 

The  city  is  to  all  appearance  tranquil  and  acqui- 
escent under  its  bitter  chastisement.  The  outward 
aspect  is  calm  and  peaceful.  The  gates  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  merchants  and  traders  are  retumiog 
to  the  pursuits  of  traffic ;  the  gentry  and  nobles  are 
engaged  in  refitting  and  re-embellishing  their  rifled 
palaces ;  and  the  common  people  haye  returned  in 
quiet  to  the  seyeral  channels  of  their  industry. 

I  have  made,  howeyer,  some  obseryations,  which 
lead  mc  to  belieye  that  all  is  not  so  settled  and  secure 
as  it  seems  to  be,  and  that  however  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens  are  content  to  sit  down  pa- 
tiently under  the  rule  of  their  new  masters,  others 
are  not  of  their  mind.  I  can  perceiye  that  Antiochas, 
who  under  the  general  pardon  proclaimed  by  San- 
darion  has  returned  to  the  city,  is  the  central  point  of 
a  good  deal  of  interest  among  a  certain  class  of  citi- 
zens. He  is  again  at  the  head  of  the  same  licentious 
and  desperate  crew  as  before ;  a  set  of  men,  like  him- 
self, large  in  their  resources,  lawless  in  their  lives, 
and  daring  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  object  they  set 
before  them.  To  one  who  knows  the  men,  their 
habits  and  manners,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  thev 
are  engaged  in  other  plans  than  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face. Yet  are  their  movements  so  quietly  ordered  as 
to  occasion  no  general  observation  or  remark.  San- 
darion,  ignorant  whence  danger  might  be  expectetl 
to  arise,  a])pears  not  to  indulge  suspicions  of  one  nor 
another.  Indeed,  from  the  smalluess  of  the  garrison, 
from    tho  whole   manner   both  of  the  governor  and 
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those  who  are  under  him,  toldien  and  others,  it  is 
erident  that  no  thought  of  a  rising  on  the  part  of  the 
populaee  has  entered  their  minds. 

A  few  days  hare  passed,  and  Gracchus  and  Fausta, 
who  inclined  not  to  giTe  mueh  heed  to  my  obsenrations, 
both  think  with  me — ^indeed,  to  Gracchus  communica- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  rescue 
the  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  in  which  he 
has  been  solicited  to  Join. 

Antiochus  himself  has  sought  and  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Gracehus. 

Gracchus  has  not  hesitated  to  reject  all  overtures 
from  that  quarter.  We  thus  learn  that  the  most  des- 
perate measures  are  in  agitation — ^weak  and  prepos- 
terous too  as  they  are  desperate,  and  must  in  the  end 
prove  ruinous.  Antiochus,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  others,  but  he  stands  out  as  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  conspiracy.  There  is  a  violent  and  a 
iitrong  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers, but  of  some  drawn  from  every  class  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  object  is  by  a  sudden  attack  to  snatcli 
the  city  from  the  Roman  garrison,  and  placing  An- 
tiochus on  the  throne,  proclaim  their  independence 
again,  and  prepare  themselves  to  maintain  and  defend 
it.  They  make  use  of  Antiochus  because  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Zenobia,  and  the  influence  he  would 
exert  through  that  prejudice,  and  because  of  his  sway 
over  other  families  amwig  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful, especially  the  two  princes,  Herenuianus  and 
Timolaus — and  because  of  his  fool- hardiness.  If 
they  should  fail,  he,  they  imagine,  will  b%  \.Vv%  ^tsJc^  ^x 
VOL,  it,  ^ 
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the  chief  sacrifice — and  he  can  well  be  Rpared.  \i 
they  succeed,  it  will  he  an  easy  matter  afterward  to 
dispose  of  him,  if  his  character  or  measures  as  their 
king  should  displease  them,  and  exalt  some  other  and 
worthier  in  his  room. 

<  And  what,  father/  said  Fausta,  '  said  you  to  An- 
tiochus?' 

*  I  told  him,'  replied  Gracchus,  '  what  I  thought, 
that  the  plan  struck  me  not  only  as  frantic  and  wild, 
but  foolish — that  I  for  myself  should  engage  in  do 
plot  of  any  kind,  having  in  view  any  similar  object, 
much  less  in  such  a  one  as  he  proposed.  I  told  him 
that  if  Palmyra  was  destined  ever  to  assert  its  su- 
premacy and  independence  of  Rome,  it  could  not  be 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  then  by  watching  for 
some  favourable  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  Rome  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  might  very  well  happen, 
I  thought,  that  in  the  process  of  years,  and  when 
Palmyra  had  wholly  recruited  her  strength  after  her 
late  and  extreme  sufferings — that  there  might  occur 
some  period  of  revolution  or  inward  commotion  in 
the  Roman  empire,  such  as  would  leave  her  remote 
provinces  in  a  comparatively  unprotected  state.  Then 
would  be  the  time  for  re-asserting  our  independence; 
then  we  might  spring  upon  our  keepers  with  some 
good  prospect  of  overpowering  them,  and  taking  again 
to  ourselves  our  own  government.  But  now,  I  tried 
to  convince  him,  it  was  utter  madness,  or  worse,  stu- 
pidity, to  dream  of  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The 
Romans  were  already  inflamed  and  angry ;  not  half 
appeased  by  the  bloody  offering  that  had  just  been 
made;  their  strength  was  undiminished — for  whit 
could  diminish  lV\e  &U«ngth  of  Rome  ? — and  a  risinif 
could  no  sooner  X^t  \\^q:^,  \i^"axv  V^  \ft.^vou8  would 
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again  be  upon  us,  and  our  lufferiogs  might  be  greater 
than  erer.  I  entreated  him  to  pause,  and  to  dissuade 
those  from  action  who  were  connected  with  him.  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  before  him  a  lively  picture  of 
his  own  hazard  in  the  affair ;  that  he,  if  failure  en- 
sued, would  be  the  first  yictim.  I  urged  moreoyer, 
that  a  few,  as  I  held  his  number  to  be,  had  no  right 
to  endanger,  by  any  selfish  and  besotted  conduct,  the 
general  welfare,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens ; 
that  not  till  he  felt  he  had  the  voice  of  the  people  with 
him  ought  he  to  dare  to  act;  and  that  although  I  should 
not  betray  his  councils  to  Sandarion,  I  should  to  the 
people,  unless  I  received  from  him  ample  assurance 
that  no  movement  should  be  made  without  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  project  to  all  the  principal  citizens,  as 
representatiyes  of  the  whole  city.' 

'And  how  took  he  aU  that?'  we  asked. 

'  He  was  evidently  troubled  at  the  vision  I  raised  of 
his  own  head  borne  aloft  upon  a  Roman  pike,  and 
.  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  what  I  laboured  to  convince 
him  were  the  rights  of  us  all  in  the  case.  I  obtained 
from  him  in  the  end  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would 
communicate  what  I  had  said  to  his  companions,  and 
that  they  would  forbear  all  action  till  they  had  first 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
city.  I  assured  him  however,  that  in  no  case  and 
under  no  conceivable  circumstances  could  he  or  others 
calculate  upon  any  co-operation  of  mine.  Upon  any 
knowledge  which  I  might  obtain  of  intended  action, 
I  should  withdraw  from  the  city.' 

<It  is  a  sad  fate,'  said  Fausta,  'that  having  just 
escaped  with  our  lives  and  the  barg  wails  of  our  city 
and  dwellings  from  the  Romans,  we  are  now  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  a  wicked  fieiction  axaovi!;^  ^\finK^x<«j^. 
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But,  can  you  trust  the  word  of  Antiocbus  that  he  wXi 
give  you  timely  notice  if  they  go  on  to  prosecute  the 
affair  ?  Will  they  not  now  work  in  secret  all  the 
more,  and  veil  themseWeB  even  from  the  scrutiny  of 
citizens?' 

*  I  hardly  think  they  can  escape  the  watchful  ejet 
that  will  be  fixed  upon  them,'  replied  Gracchus ;  *Dor 
do  I  believe  that  however  inclined  Antiochus  might 
be  to  deceive  me,  those  who  are  of  his  party  would 
agree  to  such  baseness.  There  are  honourable  men, 
however  deluded,  in  his  company.' 

Several  days  have  passed,  and  our  fears  are  almost 
laid.  Antiochus  and  the  princes  have  been  seen  as 
usual  frequenting  the  more  public  streets,  lounging 
in  the  Portico,  or  at  the  places  of  amusement.  And 
the  evenings  have  been  devoted  to  gaiety  and  plea- 
sure —  Sandarion  himself,  and  the  officers  of  his 
legion,  being  frequent  visitors  at  the  palace  of  Anti- 
ochus, and  at  that  of  the  Csssars,  lately  the  palace  of 
Zenobia. 

During  this  interv:il  we  have  celebrated  with  all 
becoming  rites  the  marriage  of  Fausta  and  Calpur- 
nius,  hastened  at  the  urgency  of  Gracchus,  who  feel- 
ing still  very  insecure  of  life,  and  doubtful  of  the 
continued  tranquillity  of  the  city,  wished  to  bestow 
upon  Calpurnius  the  rights  of  a  husband,  and  to 
secure  to  Fausta  the  protection  of  one.  Gracchus 
seems  happier  and  lighter  of  heart  since  this  has  been 
done — so  do  we  all.  It  was  an  occasion  of  joy,  but 
as  much  of  tears  also.  An  event  which  we  had  hoped 
to  have  been  gmtfed  h^  the  presence  of  Zenobia, 
Julia,  and  Longmua,  looV  i^Var.^  ^\\sv^^\.  va.  solitude 
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and  tflence.    Bat  of  this   I  hare  written  fully  to 
Portia. 

That  which  we  haye  apprehended  has  happened. 
The  hlow  has  heen  struck,  and  Palmyra  is  again,  in 
name  at  least,  free  and  independent. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  the  marriage  of  Fausta, 
we  were  alarmed  hy  the  sounds  of  strife  and  commo- 
tion in  the  streets — ^by  the  cries  of  those  who  pur- 
sued, and  of  those  who  fled  and  fought.  It  was  as 
yet  hardly  light.  But  it  was  not  difficult  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  uproar,  or  the  parties  engaged.  We 
seized  our  arms,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  defence, 
against  whatever  party,  Roman  or  Palmyrene,  should 
make  an  assault.  The  preparation  was  however 
needless,  for  the  contest  was  already  decided.  The 
whole  garrison,  with  the  brave  Sandarion  at  their 
head,  has  been  massacred,  and  the  power  of  Palmyra 
is  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus  and  his  adherents. 
There  has  been  in  truth  no  fighting,  it  has  been  the 
murder  rather  of  unprepared  and  defenceless  men. 
The  garrison  was  cut  off  in  detail  while  upon  their 
watch  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Sandaiion  was 
despatched  in  his  quarters,  and  in  his  bed,  by  the 
very  inhuman  wretches  at  whose  tables  he  had  just 
been  feasted,  from  whom  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
before  parted,  giving  and  receiving  the  signs  of  friend- 
ship. The  cowardly  Antiochus  it  was  who  stabbed 
him  as  he  sprang  from  his  sleep,  encumbered  and  dis- 
abled by  his  night-clothes.  Not  a  Roman  has  es- 
caped with  his  life. 

Antiochus  is  proclaimed  king,  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  have  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  this  de- 
luded people,  crying,  *  Long  Uie   knt^XM^^^^    "^^^ 
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has  been  borne  in  tumult  to  the  gretX  portico  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  where,  with  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed fur  the  occasion,  he  has  been  crowned  king 
of  Palmyra  and  of  the  East. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress — the  new 
king  entering  upon  his  authority,  and  the  goyemment 
forming  itself — Gracchus  chose  and  acted  his  part 

*  There  is  little  safety,'  he  said,  *  for  me  now,  I 
fear,  anywhere — ^but  least  of  all  here.  But  were  I 
secure  of  life,  Palmyra  is  now  to  be  a  desecrated  and 
polluted  place,  and  I  would  fain  depart  from  it.  I 
could  not  remain  in  it,  though  covered  with  hono'ir, 
to  see  Antiochus  in  the  seat  of  Zenobia,  and  Critiai 
in  the  chair  of  Longinus.  I  must  go,  as  I  respect 
myself  and  as  I  desire  life.  Antiochus  will  bear  me 
no  good  will,  and  no  sooner  will  he  have  become 
easy  in  his  seat  and  secure  in  his  power,  than  he  will 
begin  the  work  for  which  his  nature  alone  fits  him,  of 
cold-blooded  reyenge,  cruelty,  and  lust.  I  trust 
indeed  that  his  reig^  will  end  before  that  day  shall 
arrive — but  it  may  not — and  it  will  be  best  for  me 
and  for  you,  my  children,  to  remove  from  his  sight. 
If  he  sees  us  not,  he  may  forget  us.' 

AVe  all  gladly  assented  to  the  plan  which  he  then 
proposed.  It  was  to  withdraw  privately  as  possible  to 
one  of  his  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  there  await  the  unfolding  of  the  scenes  that  re- 
mained yet  to  be  enacted.  The  plan  was  at  once 
carried  into  effect.  The  estate  to  which  we  retreated 
was  about  four  Roman  miles  from  the  walls,  situated 
upon  an  eminence,  and  overlooking  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  plains.  Soon  as  the  shadows  of  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  had 
fallen,  we  departed  from   Palmyra,  and  within  an 
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hour  found  ouraeWes  upon  a  spot  as  wild  and  secluded 
us  if  it  had  been  within  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness. 
The  building  consists  of  a  square  tower  of  stone,  large 
and  lofty,  built  originally  for  purposes  of  war  and 
defence,  but  now  long  occupied  by  those  who  have 
pursued  the  peaceful  labours  of  husbandry.  The 
^vildness  of  the  region,  the  solitariness  of  the  place, 
the  dark  and  frowning  aspect  of  the  impregnable 
tower,  had  pleased  the  fancy  of  both  Gracchus  and 
Fausta,  and  it  has  been  used  by  them  as  an  occa- 
sional retreat  at  those  times  when,  wearied  of  the 
«ound  and  sight  of  life,  they  haye  needed  repose.  A 
few  slaves  are  all  that  are  required  to  constitute  a 
sufficient  household. 

Here,  Curtius,  notwithstanding  the  troubled  aspect 
of  the  times,  have  we  passed  a  few  days  of  no  mode- 
rate enjoyment.  Had  there  been  no  other,  it  would 
have  been  enough  to  sit  and  witness  the  happiness  of 
Calpurnius  and  Fausta.  But  there  have  been  and 
are  other  sources  of  satisfaction,  as  you  will  not  doubt. 
We  have  now  leisure  to  converse  at  such  length  as 
we  please  upon  a  thousand  subjects  which  interest  us. 
Seated  upon  the  rocks  at  nightfall,  or  upon  the  lofty- 
battlements  of  the  tower,  or  at  hot  noon  reclining 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  terebinth  or  palm,  we  have 
tasted  once  again  the  calm  delights  we  experienced  at 
the  Queen's  mountain  palace.  In  this  manner  have 
we  heard  from  Calpurnius  accounts  every  way  in- 
structive and  entertaining  of  his  life  while  in  Persia  ; 
of  the  character  and  acts  of  Sapor ;  of  the  condition 
of  that  empire,  and  its  wide-spread  population.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice  and  investiga- 
tion. At  these  times  and  places  too  do  I  amuse  and 
enlighten  the  circle  around  me  b^  re^Avw^  wssJcv  \^x- 
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tioiis  of  your  letters  and  of  Portia's  as  relate  to  mit- 
teif)  geuerally  interesting — and  thus  too  do  we  discoM 
the  times,  and  speculate  upon  the  erents  with  which 
tlie  future  labours  in  relation  to  Palmyra. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  learn  that  the  city  is  giTen  op 
to  festivity  and  excess.  Antiochus himself  possessisg 
immense  riches,  is  devoting  these,  and  whatever  the 
treasury  of  the  kingdom  places  within  his  reach,  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  people  with  shows  and 
games  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  seems  really  to 
Iiave  deluded  the  mass  of  the  people  so  far  as  to  have 
convinced  them  that  their  ancient  prosperity  has  re- 
turned, and  that  he  is  the  father  of  their  country,  a 
Kecond  Odenatus.  He  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his 
betrayal  of  -the  Queen  the  character  and  merit  of  a 
]>atriotic  act,  at  least  with  the  creatures  who  uphold 
liim — and  there  are  no  praises  so  false  and  gross  that 
they  are  not  heaped  upon  him,  and  imposed  upon  the 
))cople  in  proclamations  and  edicts.  The  ignorant— 
and  where  is  it  that  they  are  not  the  greater  paitP — 
stand  by,  wonder,  and  believe.  They  cannot  pene- 
trate the  wickedness  of  the  game  that  has  been  played 
before  them,  and  by  the  arts  of  the  king  and  his 
minions  have  already  been  converted  into  friends  and 
supporters. 

The  defence  of  the  city  is  not,  we  understand, 
wholly  neglected  ;  but  havhig  before  their  eyes  some 
fear  of  retribution,  troops  are  again  levied  and  or- 
ganised, and  the  walls  beginning  to  be  put  into  a  state 
of  preparation.  But  this  is  aU  of  secondary  interest, 
and  is  postponed  to  any  object  of  more  immediate 
and  srnsual  gratification. 

But    tlieie  are  large  numbers  of  the  late  Queen' 
truest  frioudx,  who  with  Gracchus  look  on  in  grie 
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mnd  terror  even,  at  the  c»rder  of  things  that  haa  ariten, 
aud  prophesying  with  him  a  speedy  end  to  it,  either 
from  interior  and  domestic  rerolution,  or  a  return  of 
the  Roman  armies,  accompanied  in  either  case  of 
conrse  by  a  wide-spread  destruction,  have  with  him 
also  secretly  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and  fled  either 
to  some  neighbouring  territory,  or  retreated  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  rural  districts.  Gracchus  has  not 
ceased  to  warn  all  whom  he  knows  and  chiefly  esteems 
of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  and  urge  upon 
them  the  duty  of  a  timely  escape. 

Messengers  hare  arrived  from  Antiochus  to  Grac- 
chus, with  whom  they  have  held  long  and  earnest 
confSerenee,  the  object  of  which  has  been  -to  induce 
him  to  return  to  the  city,  and  resume  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  senate,  the  king  well  knowing  that  no 
act  of  his  would  so  much  strengthen  his  power  as  to 
be  able  to  number  Gracchus  among  his  friends.  But 
Gracchus  has  not  so  mueh  as  wavered  in  his  purpose 
to  keep  aloof  from  Antiochus  and  all  concern  with 
his  affairs.  His  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the 
king  would  not  however,  he  says,  prevent  his  serving 
his  country,  vrere  he  not  persuaded  that  in  so  short  a 
time  a  violence  of  some  sort  from  without  or  within 
would  prostrate  king  and  government  in  the  dust. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  the  messengers  from 
Antiochus  had  paid  their  risit  to  Gracchus,  that  as  we 
were  seated  upon  a  shaded  rock,  not  far  from  the 
tower,  listening  to  Fausta  as  she  read  to  us,  we  were 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  Milo  upon  our 
seclusion,  breathless,  except  that  he  could  just  ex- 
claim, *  The  Romans !  tlie  Romans !'  As  he  could 
command  his  speech,  he  said,  *  that  the  Raman,  am^^ 
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could  plainly  be  discerned  from  ihe  higher  points  of 
the  land,  rapidly  approaching  the  city,  of  which  we 
might  satisfy  ourselves  by  ascending  the  tower.' 

*  Gods !  can  it  be  possible/  exclaimed  Gracchus, 
*  that  Aurelian  can  himself  have  returned  ?  He  must 
have  been  well  on  his  way  to  the  Hellespont  ere  the 
conspiracy  broke  out.* 

*  I  can  easily  believe  it,'  I  replied,  as  we  hastened 
toward  the  old  tower,  *  from  what  I  have  known  and 
witnessed  of  the  promptness  and  miraculous  celerity 
of  his  movements.' 

As  we  came  out  upon  the  battlements  of  the  tower, 
not  a  doubt  remained  that  it  was  indeed  the  Romans 
pouring  in  again  like  a  flood  upon  the  plains  of  the 
now  devoted  city.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the 
west,  clouds  of  dust  indicated  the  line  of  the  Roman 
march,  while  the  van  was  already  within  a  mile  of 
the  very  gates.  The  roads  leading  to  the  capital,  in 
every  direction,  seemed  covered  with  those  who,  at 
the  last  moment,  ere  the  gates  were  shut,  had  rushed 
forth  and  were  flying  to  escape  the  impending  desola- 
tion. All  bore  the  appearance  of  a  city  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  utterly  unprepared  ;  as  we  doubted  not  was 
the  case  from  what  we  had  observed  of  its  actual  stale, 
and  from  the  suddenness  of  Aurelian's  return  and 
approach. 

*  Now,'  said  Fausta,  *  I  can  believe  that  the  last 
days  of  Palmyra  have  arrived.  It  is  impossible  that 
Antiochus  can  sustain  the  siege  against  what  will 
now  be  the  tenfold  fury  of  Aurelian  and  his  enraged 
soldiers.' 

A  very  few  days  will  suffice  for  its  reduction,  if 
long  before  it  be  not  again  betrayed  into  the  power 
of  the  assaUanls. 
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We  haTe  T?atched  with  intense  curiosity  and  an- 
xiety the  scene  that  has  been  peHbrming  before  our 
eyes.  We  are  not  so  remote  bat  that  we  can  see 
with  considerable  distinctness  whatever  takes  place, 
sometimes  advancing  and  choosing  rnr  point  of  ob- 
servation upon  some  nearer  eminence. 

After  one  day  of  preparation  and  one  of  assault, 
the  city  has  fallen,  and  Anrelian  again  entered  in 
triumph — this  time  in  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  reta- 
liation. It  is  evident,  as  we  look  on  horror-struck, 
that  no  quarter  is  given,  but  that  a  general  massacre 
has  been  ordered,  both  of  soldier  and  citizen.  We  can 
behold  whole  herds  of  the  defenceless  populace  es- 
caping fix>m  the  gates  or  over  the  walls,  only  to  be 
pursued — Shunted — and  slaughtered  by  the  remorse- 
less soldiers.  And  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
we  seen  driven  over  the  walls,  or  buried  from  the 
battlements  of  the  lofty  towers  to  perish,  dashed  upon 
the  rocks  below.  Fausta  cannot  endure  these  sights 
of  horror,  but  retires  and  hides  herself  in  her  apart- 
ments. 

No  sooner  had  the  evening  of  this  fatal  day  set  in, 
than  a  new  scene  of  terrific  sublimity  opened  before  us, 
as  we  beheld  flames  beginning  to  ascend  from  every 
part  of  the  city.  They  grew  and  spread  till  they  pre- 
sently-appeared to  wrap  all  objects  alike  in  one  vast 
sheet  of  fire.  Towers,  pinnacles,  and  domes,  after 
glittering  a  while  in  the  fierce  blaze,  one  after  another 
fell  and  disappeared  in  the  general  ruin.  The  Temple 
of  the  Sun  stood  long  untouched,  shining  almost  with 
the  brightness  of  the  sun  itself,  its  polished  shafts  and 
sides  reflecting  the  surrounding  flre  with  an  intense 
brilliancy.     We  hoped  that  it  mi^VA  ««ic«^^^^sANii^\;^ 
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certain  that  it  would,  unless  fired  from  within— is 
from  its  insulated  position  the  flames  from  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  could  not  reach  it.  But  we  watched 
not  long  ere  from  its  western  extremity  the  fire  broke 
forth,  and  warned  us  that  that  peerless  monument  of 
human  genius,  like  all  else,  would  soon  crumble  to 
the  ground.  To  our  amazement  however  and  joy, 
the  fiames,  after  having  made  great  progress,  were 
suddenly  arrested,  and  by  some  cause  extinguished; 
and  the  Tast  pile  stood  towering  in  the  centre  of  the 
desolation,  of  double  sise,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  fall 
and  disappeai-ance  of  so  many  of  the  surrounding 
structures, 

*  This,*  said  Fausta,  *  is  the  act  of  a  rash  and  pas- 
sionate man.  Aurelian,  before  to-morrow's  sun  is  set, 
will  himself  repent  it.  What  a  single  night  has  de- 
stroyed, a  centurj'  could  not  restore.  This  blighted 
and  ruined  capital,  as  long  as  its  crumbling  remains 
shall  attract  the  gaze  of  the  traveller,  will  utter  a  blast- 
ing malediction  upon  the  name  and  memory'  of  Aure- 
lian. Hereafter  he  will  be  known,  not  as  conqueror 
of  tlie  East  and  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  as  the  executioner  of  Longiuus  and  the  ruthless 
destroyer  of  Palmyra.* 

*  I  fear  that  you  prophesy  with  too  much  truth,' 
I  replied.  *  Rage  and  revenge  have  ruled  the  hour, 
and  have  committed  horrors  which  no  reason  and 
no  policy,  either  of  the  present  or  of  any  age,  will 
justify.' 

'  It  is  a  result  ever  to  be  expected,*  said  Gracchus, 
*  so  long  as  mankind  will  prefer  an  ignorant,  un- 
lettered soldier  as  their  ruler.  They  can  look  for 
nothing  different  from  one  whose  ideas  have  boeu 
formed  by  iVic  cauv^  9\oiv^ — ^\\V*i%^  n\5\?;»;m:  niiud  has 
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been  illuminated  by  study  and  the  knowledge 
iquity.  Such  a  one  feek  no  reyerence  for  the 
'or  learning,  for  philosophy,  nor  for  man  aa 
-he  knows  not  what  these  mean — ^power  is  all 
1  eomprebend,  and  all  he  worships.  As  long 
>  army  furnishes  Rome  with  her  emperors,  so 
day  she  know  that  her  name  will,  by  acts  like 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  coyered  with  the 
f  that  belongs  to  the  polished  sayage — the 
»d  barbarian.  Come,  Fausta,  let  us  now  in  and 
nrselyes  from  this  sight — too  tad  and  sorrowful 
B  upon.' 

»n  look  now,  father,  without  emotion,'  she  re- 
'  a  little  sorrow  opens  all  the  fountains  of  grief 
much  seals  them.  I  have  wept  till  I  can  weep 
>re.  My  sensibility  is,  I  belieye,  by  this  sue- 
1  of  calamities  dulled  till  it  is  dead.' 
relian,  we  learn,  long  before  the  fire  had  corn- 
its  work  of  destruction,  recalled  the  orders  he 
yen,  and  laboured  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
.  In  this  he  to  a  considerable  extent  succeeded, 
was  owing  to  this  that  the  great  temple  was 
and  others  among  the  most  costly  and  beautiful 
ues. 

the  third  day  after  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
issacre  of  the  inhabitants,  the  army  of  the  *  con- 
*  and  destroyer'  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  its 
and  again  disappeared  beyond  the  desert.  I 
t  not  the  presence  of  Aurelian  yirfaile  before  the 
>r  I  cared  not  to  meet  him  drenched  in  the  blood 
men  and  children.  But  as  soon  as  he  and  his 
s  were  departed,  we  turned  toward  the  city,  as 
sn  to  yisit  the  dead  body  of  a  parent, 
language  which  I  ean  use,  m^  Cut\i»»^t»XL  T|^n% 
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the  principal  apartments,  stands  as  it  stood  before. 
The  palace  of  Zenobia  has  escaped  without  harm— it« 
lofty  walls  and  insulated  position  were  its  protectiou. 
The  Long  Portico,  with  its  columns,  monuments,  »nd 
inscriptions,  remains  also  untouched  by  the  flames 
and  unprofaned  by  any  violence  from  the  wanton 
soldiery.  The  fire  has  fed  upon  the  poorer  quarten 
of  the  city,  where  the  liiuildings  were  composed  in 
greater  proportion  of  wood,  and  spared  most  of  the 
great  thoroughfares,  principal  avenues,  and  squares  of 
the  capital,  which,  being  constructed  in  the  most  solid 
manner  of  stone,  resisted  effectually  all  progress  of  the 
flames,  and  though  frequently  «et  on  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  destruction,  the  fire  perished  from  a  want 
of  material,  or  it  consumed  but  the  single  edifice 
where  it  was  kindled. 

The  silence  of  death  and  of  ruin  rests  over  this 
once  and  but  so  lately  populous  city.  As  I  stood 
upon  a  high  point  which  overlooked  a  large  extent  uf 
it,  I  could  discern  no  signs  of  life,  except  here  and 
there  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  guard  dragging 
forth  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  citizens,  and  bear- 
ing them  to  be  burned  or  buried.  This  whole  people 
is  extinct.  In  a  single  day  these  hundred  thousands 
have  found  a  common  grave.  Not  one  remains  to 
bewail  or  bury  the  dead.  Where  are  the  anxious 
crowds,  who,  when  their  dwellings  have  been  burned, 
eagerly  rush  in  as  the  flames  have  spent  themsehe^ 
to  sorrow  over  their  smoking  altars,  and  prj'  \*i'h 
busy  search  among  the  hot  ashes,  if  perchance  they 
may  yet  rescue  some  lamented  treasure,  or  bear  away 
at  least  the  bones  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  buried  be- 
neath the  Tuu\ft?  TKe^'  are  not  here.  It  is  bnitid 
day,  and  t\\e  suiv  ^\wft%  '^x\^\v>Nii>^\.xvs>\'«s.lv\uig  foi-ra 
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is  snen  lingering  about  these  desolated  streets  and 
squares.  Birds  of  prey  are  already  hovering  round, 
and  alighting  without  apprehension  of  disturbance 
wherever  the  banquet  invites  them  ;  and  soon  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  shall  fall,  the  hyena  of  the  desert 
-will  be  here  to  gorge  himself  upon  what  they  have 
left,  having  scented  afar  off  upon  the  tainted  breeze 
the  fumes  of  the  rich  feast  here  spread  for  him. 
These  Roman  gr|ive-diggers,  from  the  legion  of  Bassus, 
are  alone  upon  the  ground  to  contend  with  them  for 
their  prize.  O,  miserable  condition  of  humanity! 
"Why  is  it  that  to  man  have  been  given  passions  which 
he  cannot  tame,  and  which  sink  him  below  the  brute ! 
Why  is  it  that  a  few  ambitious  are  permitted  by  the 
Great  Ruler,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their  own  ag- 
grandisement, to  scatter  in  ruin,  desolation,  and  death, 
whole  kingdoms — making  misery  and  destruction  the 
steps  by  which  they  mount  up  to  their  seats  of  pride ! 
O,  gentle  doctrine  of  Christ  I  doctrine  of  love  and  of 
peace,  when  shall  it  be  that  I  and  all  mankind  shall 
know  thy  truth,  and  the  world  smile  with  a  new  hap 
piness  under  thy  life-giving  reign ! 

Fausta,  as  she  has  wandered  with  us  through  this 
wilderness  of  woe,  has  uttered  scarce  a  word.  This 
appalling  and  afflicting  sight  of  her  beloved  Palmyra 
—her  pride  and  hope — in  whose  glory  her  very  life 
was  wrapt  up — so  soon  become  a  blackened  heap  of 
ruins — its  power  departed — its  busy  multitudes  dead, 
and  their  dwellings  empty  or  consumed — has  deprived 
her  of  all  but  tears.  She  has  only  wept.  The  sensi- 
bility which  she  feared  was  dead,  she  finds  endued  with 
life  enough — ^with  too  much  for  either  her  peace  or 
safety. 

As  toon  as  it  became  known  vn  \\i^  tiSA^s^oNvtv^"^ 
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districts  thmt  the  aimy  of  Aureliam  wai 
that  the  troops  left  in  the  camp  and 
vrere  no  longer  commissioned  to  deatn 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  o 
retreated  from  the  scene  of  danger,  I 
back.     These  were  accompanied  by  % 
the  country  people,  who  now  poured 
ness  with  their  own  e^es  the  great  hoi 
or  to  seek  for  the  bodies  of  children 
dwelling  in  the  city  for  purposes  of  t 
or  as  soldiers,  had  fallen  in  the  comi 
many  da}'B  might  the  streets,  and  wal 
seen  coTcred  with  crowds  of  men  a] 
weeping  sought  among  the  piles  of  t 
and  decaying  dead,  dear  relatlTes,  or  I 
for  whom  they  hoped  to  perform  the  h 
failing  affection  j  a  hope  that  was,  pc 
a  single  instance  fulfilled.     And  ho' 
tl.ose  in  whom  Iotc  had  swallowed 
imagine  that  where  the  dead  were 
deep,  mangled  by  every  shocking  mi 
now  defaced  yet  more  by  the  proces 
they  could  identify  the  forms  which  < 
tiful  in  nil  the  bloom  of  health?    J 
feels,  and  cannot  reason. 

Ccrroiiiiis  Bassus,  the  lieutenar 
with  a  humane  violence  laid  hold 
and    gazing   multitude,   and   cha 
bnricra  of  the  dead  they  came  to 
save  the  countrj*,  himself  isnd  h' 
lence,  he  hastens  the  necessarj 
The  plains  are  trenched,  and  ii 
the  citizens  are  indiscriminnteh 
he  in.  nanow  space  the  multitv 
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ttftngl«d  bocU«t  of  Antiochos,  HeivimiaaDf 
oUut  have  been  foimd  among  the  sbin. 

0  no  longer  to  the  city,  but  remain  at  our 
ower — now  howerer  populous  as  the  city  it- 
e  coDTerse  of  the  past  aud  the  future,  but 
my  speedy  departure  for  Rome. 

le  purpose  of  Gracchus  to  continue  for  a  sear 
n  the  quiet  retreat  where  he  now  ii.  He  then 
m  to  the  capital,  and  become  one  of  thoee  to 

1  the  foundations  of  another  prosperiQr. 

re/  he  says,  *  bas  given  to  our  city  a  position 
arces  which,  it  seems  to  roe,  no  power  of  man 
hre  her  of,  nor  prevent  their  always  creating 
lining  upon  this  same  spot  a  large  population, 
ances  like  the  present  may  oppress  and  orer- 
>r  a  time,  but  time  will  again  revive  and  re- 
d  embellish.  I  will  not  for  one  sit  down  in 
'  or  useless  grief,  but  if  Aurelian  does  not 
hall  apply  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  the 
•Ii  of  Palmyra.  In  Calpurnius  and  Fausta  I 
k  to  find  my  lieutenants,  prompt  to  execute 
nissions  entrusted   to  them   by  their  com- 

hall  fall  behind,'  said  Calpurnius,  <  I  warrant 
ao  quality  of  affection  or  seal  in  the  great 

a,'  continued  Gracchus,  *  bas  as  yet  no  heart 
le  dead  and  the  lost.  But,  Lucius,  when  you 
i  been  not  long  in  Rome,  you  will  bear  that 
then  but  among  the  living,  and  runs  befoRr 
/alpurnius  in  every  labour  that  promises  ad- 
o  Palmyra.* 
y  be  Bo/  replied  Fausta^ <lrai  I  bftft  iDe^fAS5iK 


tiMtttnUL  W6  lun«Wttii4Ntod  the*  death  ol  oar 
eoanttyi  w» h^m att«ndid  ttMiftuMD*! gtesfgltf.  i 
haro  no  belief  in  any  rising  again  from  the  deal* 
-  *  OiTe  not  way,  my  cbild^'  eald  fhra«shii%  <tapirf 
and  deefiair.  Theee  are .  among  the  wont  eneniei  «f 
man.  .  Thoy  are  Hut  true  donbtera  end  denien  of  th* 
gods  and  their  ptoTldence»  who  want  a  qdzlt  of  tnrt 
•and  hope.  Hope  and  confidence  an  the  beat  xeliglBii, 
and  the  txneet  wonhi^  I  who  do  not  beliere  in  Ae 
eiirtence  of  the  gods  am  tberelbre  to  be  ecmuBeadod 
Ibr  my  religion  moKe  than  many  of  tlie  etaowriiMt 
delenden  of  Pagan,  Christian,  or  Jewish  supcntitioe^ 
who  too  often,  it  seems  to  me,  feel  and  act  as  if  the 
world  were  abandoned  of  all  divine  care,  and  its  af- 
fairs and  eyents  the  sport  of  a  blind  chance.  What  is 
best  for  man  and  the  condition  of  the  world,  must  he 
most  agreeable  to  the  gods — to  the  creator  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  world — ^be  they  one  or  many.  Can  iw 
doubt  which  is  best  for  the  remaining  iphabitants  of 
Palmyra,  and  the  proyinces  around  which  are  depend* 
ent  upon  her  trade — to  leave  her  in  her  ruin  finally 
and  utterly  to  perish,  or  apply  every  energy  to  her 
restoration  P  Is  it  better  that  the  sands  of  the  desert 
should  within  a  few  years  heap  themseWes  over  these 
remaining  walls  and  dwellings,  or  that  we  who  sur- 
vive should  cleanse,  and  repair,  and  rebuild,  in  the 
confident  hope,  before  we  in  our  turn  are  called  to 
disappear,  to  behold  our  beloved  city  again  thronged 
with  its  thousands  of  busy  and  laborious  inhabitants? 
Carthage  is  again  populous  as  in  the  days  of  Uamil- 
car.  You,  Fausta,  may  live  to  see  Palmyra  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Zenobia.' 

*  The  gods  grant  it  may  be  so  V  exclaimed  Faustt ; 
and  a  briglit  snoie  ^\.  \Xv^^\sfinii\y&x  {kther  had  raised 
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)  before  her  illuminated  her  features.  She  looked 
r  a  moment  as  if  the  reality  had  been  suddenly  re- 
laled  to  her,  and  had  stood  forth  in  all  its  glory. 

*  I  do  not  despair/  continued  Gracchus,  *  of  the 
omans  themselves  duing  something  toward  the  re- 
sration  of  that  w  sich  they  ha^e  wantonly  and  foolishly 
jstroyed/ 

*  But  they  cannot  give  life  to  the  dead,  and  there- 
re  it  is  but  little  that  they  can  do  at  best,'  said 
austa.  *They  may  indeed  rebuild  the  Temple  of 
e  Sun,  but  they  cannot  give  us  back  the  godlike 
rm  of  Longinus,  and  kindle  within  it  that  intellect 
at  shed  light  over  the  world ;  they  may  raise  again 
e  walls  of  the  citizen's  humble  dwelling,  but  they 
innot  re-animate  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  mul- 
tudes,  and  call  them  out  from  their  trenches  to  people 
fain  Che  silent  streets/ 

They  cannot  indeed,'  rejoined  Gracchus ;  *  they 
innot  do  everything — they  may  not  do  anything, 
ut  I  think  they  will,  and  that  the  Emperor  himself, 
hen  reason  returns,  will  himself  set  the  example, 
nd  from  you,  Lucius,  when  once  more  in  Rome, 
lall  I  look  for  substantial  aid  in  disposing  favourably 
e  mind  both  of  Aurelian  and  the  Senate.' 

*  I  can  never  be  more  happily  employed,'  I  replied, 
han  in  serving  either  you  or  Palmyra.  You  will 
ive  a  powerful  advocate  also  in  Zenobia.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Gracchus,  *  if  her  l.fe  be  spared,  which 
ust  for  some  time   be  still  quite  uncertain.     After    * 
acing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  she,  like  Longinus, 
ay  be  offered  as  a  new  largess  to  the  still-hungering 
gions.' 

*  Nay,  there  I  think,  Gracchus,  'jom  ^o  K>ax^^v^^ 
rdljr  justice,     ^/though  he  has  boMa^  Wtcja^sI  Xs^ 
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no  oath,  yet  yirtnally  is  he  swom  to  spare  ZenoUtr— 
and  his  least  word  is  true  as  his  sword,' 

Thus  have  we  passed  the  last  days  and  hours  of  my 
residence  here.  I  should  in  vain  attempt,  my  Cur- 
tius,  to  tell  you  how  strongly  I  am  bound  to  thii 
place — to  this  kingdom  and  city,  and  above  all  to 
those  who  sunrive  this  destruction.  No  Palmyrene 
can  lament  with  more  sincerity  than  I  the  whiriwind 
of  desolation  that  has  passed  OTer  them,  obliterating 
almost  their  place  and  name — nor  from  any  one  do 
there  ascend  more  fenrent  prayers  that  prosperity  may 
yet  return,  and  these  wide-spread  ruins  again  rise  aud 
glow  in  their  ancient  beauty.  Rome  has  by  former 
acts  of  unparalleled  barbarism  covered  her  name  with 
reproach,  but  by  none  has  she  so  drenched  it  in  guilt 
as  by  this  wanton  annihilation — for  so  do  I  regard  it 
— of  one  of  the  fairest  cities  and  kingdoms  of  the 
( arth.  The  day  of  Aurelian's  triumph  may  be  a  day 
of  triumph  to  him,  but  to  Borne  it  will  be  a  day  of 
never-forgotten  infamy. 
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FROM    PISO   TO    FAU8TA. 


I  trust  that  you  have  safely  received  the  letter 
-which,  as  we  entered  the  Tiber,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  place  on  board  a  vessel  bound  directly  to 
Berytus.  In  that  I  have  told  you  of  my  journey  and 
Toyage,  and  have  said  many  other  things  of  more 
consequence  still,  both  to  you,  Gracchus,  and  myself. 

I  now  write  to  you  from  my  own  dwelling  upon 
the  Ccelian,  where  I  have  been  these  many  days  that 
have  intervened  since  the  date  of  my  former  letter. 
If  you  have  waited  impatiently  to  hear  from  me 
again,  I  hope  that  I  shall  now  atone  for  what  may 
seem  a  too  long  delay,  by  telling  you  of  those  con- 
cerning whom  you  wish  chiefly  to  hear  and  know — 
Zenobia  and  Julia, 

But  first  let  me  say  that  I  have  found  Portia  in 
health,  and  as  happy  as  she  could  be  after  her  bitter 
disappointment  in  Calpumius.  This  has  proved  a 
misfortune  less  only  than  the  loss  of  our  father  him- 
self. That  a  Piso  should  live,  and  be  other  than  a 
Boman ;  that  he  should  live  and  bear  arms  against 
his  country — thia  has  been  to  her  one  ol  vVvo^'^Vc^^'*-- 
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pUetbla  myiteiiM  In  ttie  proHdoioe  of  Hm  godi  Ant 
hw  talked  hw  pWty  to  tlio  vtmott  In  Tsin  bM  dw 
■eratinised  her  life  to  diteorer  wbmt  &iiU  has  dnwn 
down  upon  her  and  her  house  this  hesry  letrfbatUn. 
Yet  her  grief  ii  lightened  hy  what  I  have  told  her  of 
tbe  conduct  of  Calpumius  at  Antloch  and  Emeea.  At 
tueh  times,  when  I  have  related  the  events  of  fSbom 
great  days,  and  the  part  which  my  hrother  took*  tiM 
pride  of  the  Boman  has  yielded  to  that  of  the  motiMff 
and  she  has  not  been  able  to  eoneeal  her  satisftdiniu 
*  Ah,'  she  would  say, '  my  branre  boy !  That  was  like 
him!  I  warrant  Zabdas  himself  was  not  greater! 
M'hat  might  he  not  be,  were  he  but  in  Borne  P 

Portia  is  never  weary  with  inquiring  into  every' 
thing  relating  to  yourself  and  Gracchus.  My  letters, 
many  and  minute  as  they  have  been,  so  far  from  satis- 
fying her,  serve  only  as  themes  for  new  and  endless 
conversations,  in  which,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  I  set 
before  her  my  whole  life  while  in  Palmyra,  and  every 
eve  at,  from  the  conversation  at  the  table  or  in  the 
porticos,  to  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  death  of  Loa- 
ginus.  So  great  i«  her  desire  to  know  all  concerning 
the  <  hero  Fausta,'  and  so  unsatisfying  is  the  all  that 
I  can  say,  that  I  shall  not  wonder  if,  after  the  cere- 
mony  of  the  triumph,  she  should  herself  propose  a 
journey  to  Palmyra,  to  see  you  once  more  with  her 
own  oYos,  and  ouce  more  fold  you  in  her  arms.  You 
will  rejoice  to  be  told  that  she  bewails,  even  with 
tears,  the  ruin  of  the  city,  and  the  cruel  massacre  of 
its  inhabitants.  She  condemns  the  Emperor  in  lan- 
guage as  strong  as  you  or  I  should  use.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  Sandarion  and  his  troops  she  will  by  no  means 
allow  to  be  a  fiut^cieiiX.  '^w^M^c^tion  of  the  act.  And 
©f  her  opinion  are  «AV  ^«  OdXsI  osXtkca  ^I'^^swa., 
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I  haye  foand  Curtias  and  Lucilia  aUo  in  health. 
They  are  at  their  villa  upon  the  Tiher.  The  first  to 
greet  me  there  were  Laco  and  Ccelia.  Their  gratitude 
was  affecting  and  oppressive.  Indeed  there  is  no  duty 
80  hard  as  to  receive  with  grace  the  thanks  of  those 
whom  you  have  ohliged.  Curtius  is  for  once  satisfied 
that  I  have  performed  with  fidelity  the  part  of  a  cor- 
respondent He  even  wonders  at  my  diligence.  The 
advantage  is,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  fairly  on  ray 
side ;  though  you  can  yourself  bear  testimony,  having 
heard  all  his  epistles,  how  many  he  wrote,  and  with 
what  vividness  and  exactness  he  made  Rome  to  pass 
before  us.  I  think  he  will  not  be  prevented  from 
writing  to  you  by  anything  I  can  say.  He  drops  in 
every  day,  Lucilia  sometimes  with  him,  and  never 
leaves  us  till  he  has  exhausted  his  prepared  questions 
concerning  you,  and  the  great  events  which  have  taken 
place — there  remaining  innumerable  points  to  a  man 
of  his  exact  turn  of  mind,  about  which  he  must  insist 
upon  fuller  and  more  careful  information.  I  think  he 
will  draw  up  a  history  of  the  war.  I  hope  he  will — 
no  one  could  do  it  better. 

Aurelian,  you  will  have  heard,  upon  leaving  Pal- 
myra, instead  of  continuing  on  the  route  upon  which 
he  set  out  toward  Emesa  and  Antioch,  turned  aside  to 
Egypt,  in  order  to  put  down  by  one  of  his  sudden 
movements  the  Egyptian  merchant  Firmus,  who,  with 
a  genius  for  war  greater  than  for  traffic,  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  of  Rome.  As  the  friend  and  ally  of 
Zenolia — although  he  could  render  her  during  the 
siege  no  assistance — I  must  pity  his  misfortunes  and 
his  end.  News  has  just  reached  us  that  his  armies 
have  been  defeated,  he  himself  taken  «n^^\iX\ft  ^«^^«k 
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For  thSfl  august  ceremony  the  preparationi  are  »!• 
mmdj  making.  It  it  the  sole  topic  of  eoBTersfttion, 
a&d  the  single  object  toward  which  seem  to  be  Lent 
the  whole  genius  and  industry  of  the  capital.  It  is 
intended  to  surpass  in  magnificence  all  that  has  been 
done  by  former  Emperors  or  Generals.  The  materials 
Ibr  it  are  collecting  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  and 
tlie  remotest  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Every  day 
there  arrive  cargoes  either  of  wild  beasts  or  of  pri- 
toners,  destined  to  the  amphitheatre ;  illustrious  cap- 
tives also  from  Asia,  Germany  and  Gaul,  among  whom 
are  Tetricos  and  his  son.  The  Tiber  is  crowded  with 
vseeeels  bringing  in  the  treasures  drawn  from  Palmyra 
-^-her  silver  and  gold — her  statuary  and  works  of  art 
•«-and  every  object  of  curiosity  and  taste  that  was  sus- 
o^tible  of  transportation  across  the  desert  and  the 
ocean. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  Queen  has  advanced  as 
ha  as  Tusculum,  where  with  Julia,  Livia,  Faustula, 
and  Yabalalhus,  they  will  remain — at  a  villa  of  Aure- 
Uan's  it  is  said — ^till  the  day  of  the  triumph.  Separa- 
tion seems  the  more  painful  as  they  approach  nearer. 
Although  knowing  that  they  would  be  scrupulously 
prohibited  from  all  intercourse  with  any  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  villa  itself,  I  hare  not  been  restrained 
from  going  again  and  again  to  Tusculum,  and  passing 
through  it  and  around  it  in  the  hope  to  obtain  were  it 
but  a  distant  glimpse  of  persons  to  whom  I  am  bound 
more  closely  than  to  any  others  on  earth.  But  it  has 
been  all  in  vain.  I  shall  not  see  them  till  I  behold 
them  a  part  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  their  con- 
queror. 

AareJUn  nas  arrived — the  loug-cx^^cV't^  ^vs^"^  ^^^s*-^ 


son  TOTonA^. 


llsKmm,  3018  tdamph  bat  beat  edflbntedi 
And  widi «  nuignttooaee  wad  a  pomii  greater  €btB  thr 
tmdltiontfy  ^oiIm  of  tiuMe  of  Poiiipe>'y  Ttaiu^  TItn%. 
or  •▼en  the  eeciilar  garnet  4x1  FhiUp. 

I  bave  leen  Zenobitt! 

The  aim  of  Italy  nentr  poured  a  flood  off  voie  goite 
Ilgbt  upon  the  great  ei^ital  and  ita  amroimdiiigphdBi 
than  on  the  day  of  Anreliaiifs  triasBpb,  The  in  of 
Palmyra  were  never  more  aoft.  Tfao  whole  city  tm 
eariy  abroad,  and,  added  to  onr  own  overgwiwa  poiMK 
lation,  there  were  the  inhahitanta  of  all  the  neigh" 
bonring  towna  and  citiea,  and  atrangera  from  all  parti 
of  the  empire,  ao  that  it  waa  with  diiBcnlty  and  UAoof 
only,  and  no  little  danger  too,  that  the  ipectade  eooid 
be  aeen.  I  obtained  a  poairion  oppoaite  the  Capltolt 
from  which  I  conld  obtenre  the  whole  of  tfaia  provl 
display  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Rome. 

A  long  train  of  elephants  opened  the  show,  their 
huge  sides  and  limbs  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
scarlet,  some  haying  upon  their  backs  military  towers 
or  other  fanciful  structures,  which  were  filled  with  the 
natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  all  arrayed  in  the  licheit 
costumes  of  their  countries.  These  were  followed  by 
^vild  animals,  and  those  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  either  led,  as  in  the  case 
of  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  by  those  who  from  long  ma- 
nagement of  them  possessed  the  same  power  over  them 
as  the  groom  over  his  horse,  or  else  drawn  along  upon 
low  platforms,  upon  which  they  were  made  to  perform 
a  thousand  antic  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  the  gap- 
ing and  wondering  crowds.  Then  came  not  many 
fewer  than  two  thousand  gladiators  in  pairs,  all  ar- 
ranged in  sncVv  a  m^LTmet  ^%  Vo  ^Vv^vj  \ft  the  greatest 
iwiYaiitage  the\t  -weWVxnX.  V=f«^^^  ^'^^  \ftcv\wjc«v^  >s^. 
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swollen  muscles.  Of  these  a  great  number  have  al- 
ready perished  on  the  arena  of  the  Flavian,  and  in 
the  Bea*fights  in  Domitian's  theatre.  Next,  upon 
gilded  waggons,  and  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
most  dazzling  effect,  came  the  spoils  of  the  wars  of 
Aurelian — treasures  of  art,  rich  cloths  and  embroide- 
ries, utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  pictures,  statues,  and 
works  in  brass,  from  the  cities  of  Gaul,  from  Asia  and 
from  Egypt.  Conspicuous  here  over  all  were  the  rich 
and  gorgeous  contents  of  the  palace  of  Zenobia.  The 
huge  wains  groaned  under  the  weight  of  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver,  of  ivory,  and  of  the  most  precious 
woods  of  India.  The  jewelled  wine-cups,  vases,  and 
golden  sculpture  of  Demetrius  attracted  the  gaze  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  eyery  beholder.  Immedi- 
ately after  these  came  a  crowd  of  youths  richly  habited 
in  the  costumes  of  a  thousand  different  tribes,  bearing 
in  their  hands,  upon  cushions  of  silk,  crowns  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  the  offerings  of  the  cities  and 
kingdoms  of  all  the  world,  as  it  were,  to  the  power 
and  fame  of  Aurelian.  Following  these  came  the 
ambassadors  of  all  nations,  sumptuously  arrayed  in 
the  habits  of  their  respective  countries ; — then  an 
innumerable  train  of  captives,  showing  plainly  in  their 
downcast  eyes,  in  their  fixed  and  melancholy  gaze, 
that  hope  had  taken  its  departure  from  their  breasts. 
Among  these  were  many  women  from  the  shores  of 
the  Danube,  taken  in  arms  fighting  for  their  country, 
of  enormous  stature,  and  clothed  in  the  warlike  cos- 
tume of  their  tribes. 

But  why  do  I  detain  you  with  these  things,  when 
it  is  of  one  only  that  you  wish  to  hear?  I  cannot  tell 
you  with  what  impatience  I  waited  for  that  part  of 
tiie  procesBion  to  approach  wlieie  "vet^  XesisJtia.  -wiS^ 
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Julia.  I  ttooght  toUMiPMiU  ttmriiOB  fctiMft 
And  it  wM  tbe  niotii  bow  btfen  tb«  •ItenM*  tlnwli 
•nd  deep  dlmiesof  tlit  miiltitod—  iimniMoai  tM 
the  conqaetor  wu  drnwlng  ncMr  th«  CftpitsL  A*  At 
first  glioQt  aroM»  I  tr— d  tvwttrd  the  q^autm  ^dmmm 
it  came,  and  bdwld,  not  AmUan,  ••  I  aaipcotady  tat 
the  Gallie  Emperwr  Tetrieua— yat  daw  of  Ua  umf 
and  of  YietMia — aecompanled  bj.  tbt  yiiMfle  bia  aa% 
and  followed  bj  otber  illaitriow  eaptlvea  fran  OaidL 
All  eyea  wm%  tomad  witb  pAty  ofion  blm»  aad  witb 
indignation  too  that  Avreliaai  ahould  tbiia  tnat  a 
Roman,  and  onea  a  8«iaior*  Bat  i^palhj  te 
him  waa  inataatly  loat  in  a  atwagar  ibeliaff  of  At 
tame  kind  lor  Zaoobiay  iHm  aama  jmimtdiattlj  aAaib 
Ton  ean  inaglna,  Famta^  better  than  I  oaa  daaaribi 
them,myaatiaaHwia|irb#iIaawowrbalofedMeMi  < 
her  whom  I  bad  aaan  tnatad  naiTar  ftharwlaa  tban  m 
a  soToreigB  Q«e««,  tod  with  aU  tba  infoaliif  ] 
of  the  Persian  eetamonial— -now  on  i»oty  and  < 
to  the  mde  gaae  of  the  Boman  popqlaca-  toiling  bi» 
neatb  tlie  raja  of  a  hot  ran,  aqd  the  weight  of  Jewels 
such  as,  both  for  riohneas  and  beauty,  were  aevir 
before  seen  in  Bome — and  of  ehaina  of  gold,  whib^ 
first  passing  aronnd  her  neok  and  arms,  were  Am 
borne  up  by  attendant  alaves,  I  could  have  wcfC  la 
see  her  so—- yea,  and  did.  My  impuUa  waa  to  biesib 
through  the  crowd  and  suf^ort  her  almoat  fidntiag 
form — but  I  well  knew  that  my  Ufa  would  anawer  §m 
the  rashness  on  the  v^U  I  oould  only  tber«fora»  llbf 
the  rest,  wonder  and  gaie.  And  neter  did  she  aaai 
to  me,  not  eren  in  the  aaidst  of  her  own  eooit*  f 
blaze  forth  with  aneh  tranteendent  beanty — ^yet  tend 
ad  with  grief.  Her  look  waa  not  thai  of  d^^aatio 
ofoM  wta^VMbcoiuNiandeiiiahad  byj     ~ 
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there  wu  no  blath  of  shame.  It  was  rather  one  of 
profound  heartbreaking  melancholy.  Her  full  eyes 
looked  as  if  priyacy  only  was  wanted  for  them  to  over- 
flow with  floods  of  tears.  But  they  fell  not.  Her 
gase  was  fixed  on  yacancy,  or  else  cast  toward  the 
ground.  She  seemed  like  one  unobservant  of  all 
around  her,  and  buried  in  thoughts  to  which  all  else 
were  strangers,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with. 
They  were  in  Palmyra,  and  with  her  slaughtered 
multitudes.  Tet  though  she  wept  not,  others  did; 
and  one  could  see  all  along,  wherever  she  moved,  the 
Roman  hardness  yielding  to  pity,  and  melting  down 
before  the  all-subduing  presence  of  this  wonderful 
woman.  The  most  touching  phrases  of  compassion 
fell  constantly  upon  my  ear.  And  ever  and  anon  as 
in  the  road  there  would  happen  some  rough  or  damp 
place,  the  kind  souls  would  throw  dovni  upon  it  what- 
ever of  their  garments  they  could  quickest  divest 
themselves  of,  that  those  feet,  little  used  to  such  en- 
eounters,  might  receive  no  harm.  And  as  when  other 
parts  of  the  procession  were  passing  by,  shouts  of 
triumph  and  vulgar  joy  frequently  arose  from  the 
motley  crowds,  yet  when  Zenobia  appeared,  a  death- 
like silence  prevailed,  or  it  was  interrupted  only  by 
exclamations  of  admiration  or  pity,  or  of  indignation 
at  Aurelian  for  so  using  her.  But  this  happened  not 
long.  For  when  the  Emperor's  pride  had  been  suffi- 
ciently gratified,  and  just  there  where  he  came  over 
against  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  he  himself,  crowned 
as  he  was  with  the  diadem  of  universal  empire,  de- 
■oended  from  his  chariot,  and,  unlocking  th«  q,Vv%uba 
of  gold  that  bound  tfie  limbs  of  1\sa  Q,\»«»^\»^  "w^^ 

placed  her  in  ber  own  chariot--thsLX  <i\\WMsX  Vsi^'^^cn. 

Aa  had  fondly  hoped  herself  to  cu\f«B««ftVsv>»»ass^^'* 
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— between  Julia  and  Livia.  Upon  tliis  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  countless 
multitudes.  The  Queen's  countenance  brightened  for 
a  moment  as  if  with  the  expressive  sentiment,  *  The 
gods  bless  you ! '  and  was  then  buried  in  the  folds  of 
her  robe.  And  when  after  the  lapse  of  many  minutes 
it  was  again  raised  and  turned  toward  the  people, 
every  one  might  see  that  tears  burning  hot  had 
coursed  her  cheeks,  and  relieved  a  heart  which  else 
might  well  have  burst  vrith  its  restmined  emotion. 
Soon  as  the  chariot  which  held  her  had  disappeared 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  I  extricated  myself 
from  the  crowd  and  returned  home.  It  was  not  till 
the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen,  that  the  last  of  t!.e 
procession  had  passed  the  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Emperor  reposed  within  the  walls  of  his  palace.  The 
eveping  was  devoted  to  the  shows  of  the  theatres. 

Seven  days  succeeding  this  first  day  of  the  triumph 
have  been  devoted  to  games  and  shows.  I  attended 
them  not,  but  escaping  from  the  tumult  and  confusion 
of  the  city,  passed  them  in  a  very  diiferent  manner^— 
you  will  at  once  conjecture  where  and  with  whom. 
It  was  indeed,  as  you  suppose,  in  the  society  of  Ze- 
nobia,  Julia,  and  Livia. 

AVhat  the  immediate  destination  of  the  Queen  was 
to  be  I  knew  not,  nor  did  any  seem  to  know  even  so 
late  as  the  day  of  the  triumph.     It  was  only  known 
that  her  treatment  was  to  be  lenient.    But  on  the  da; 
after,  it  became  public  in  the  city,  t':at  the  Eroperv 
had  bestowed  upon  her  his  magnificent  villa,  not  ft 
from  Hadrian's  at  Tibur,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fij 
day  of  the  triumph  a  chariot  of  Aurelian  in  waiti 
had  conveyed  her  there.   This  was  to  me  transport' 
news,  as  it  mlV  be  to  you. 
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On  the  erening  of  that  day  I  was  at  Tibur.  Had  I 
been  a  son  or  a  brother,  the  Queen  could  not  have  re- 
eeiired  me  with  more  emotion.  But  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  imagine  the  first  moments  of  our  interview.  When 
our  greetings  were  over,  the  first  thought,  at  least  the 
first  question,  of  Zenobia  was,  concerning  you  and 
Gracchus.  All  her  inquiries,  as  well  as  those  of  Julia, 
I  was  happily  able  to  answer  in  the  most  exact  man- 
ner, out  of  the  fulness  of  your  letter.  When  I  had 
finished  this  agreeable  duty,  the  Queen  said, 

*  Our  happiness  were  complete,  as  now  it  can  be, 
could  Fausta  and  Gracchus  be  but  added  to  our  num- 
bers. I  shall  hope,  in  the  lapse  of  days  or  months,  to 
entice  them  away  for  a  season  from  their  melancholy 
home.  And  yet  what  better  can  I  offer  them  here  ? 
There  they  behold  their  city  in  ruins;  here,  their 
Queen.  There  they  already  detect  some  tokens  of  re- 
Tiving  life;  here,  they  would  have  before  them  but  the 
picture  of  decay  and  approaching  death.  But  these 
things  I  ought  not  to  say.  Fiso,  you  will  be  glad  to 
learn  the  purposes  of  Aurelian  concerning  Falmyra. 
He  has  already  set  apart  large  sums  for  the  restoration 
of  its  walls  and  temples ;  and  what  is  more  and  bet- 
ter, he  has  made  Gracchus  governor  of  the  city  and 
province,  vrith  liberal  promises  of  treasure  to  carry 
into  effect  whatever  designs  he  ^ay  conceive  as  most 
likely  to  people  again  the  silent  streets,  and  fill  them 
with  the  merchants  of  the  East  and  the  W^.' 

'Aurelian,  I  am  persuaded,'  I  replied,  'will  feel 
npon  him  the  weight  of  the  strongest  motives  to  do  all 
that  he  can  to  repair  the  injuries  he  has  inflicted. 
Then  too,  in  addition  to  this,  his  nature  is  generous.' 

•  It  is  so,*  said  Julia.  *  How  happy  if  he  had  been 
less  subject  to  his  passions!  Thie  "^looSa  oV  ^^xssxqn». 
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nature  you  see  here,  Piso,  eTerj- where  around  «».  This 
vast  and  magnificent  palace,  with  its  extensive  grounds, 
lias  he  freely  hcstowed  upon  us;  and  here,  as  your 
eye  has  already  informed  you,  has  he  caused  to  be 
brought  and  arranged  every  article  of  use  or  luxury 
found  in  the  palace  of  Palmyra,  and  capable  of  trans- 
portation.' 

<  I  could  hardly  believe,'  I  said,  *  as  I  approached 
the  great  entrance,  and  beheld  objects  so  familiar — 
6till  more,  when  I  came  within  the  walls  and  caw 
around  me  all  that  I  had  seen  in  Palmyra,  that  I  was 
indeed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  had  not  been  by 
some  strange  power  transported  suddenly  to  Asia.  lo 
the  rash  violence  of  Aurelian  in  Syria,  and  in  this  re- 
paration, both  here  and  there,  of  the  evil  he  has  com- 
mitted to  the  farthest  extent  possible,  you  witness  a 
genuine  revelation  of  his  character.  Would  that  prin- 
ciple rather  than  passion  were  the  governing  power  of 
his  life!' 

Although  I  have  passed  many  days  at  Tibor,  yet 
have  I  seen  but  little  of  Zenobia.  She  is  silent  and 
solitary.  Her  thoughts  are  evidently  never  with  the 
present,  but  far  back  among  the  scenes  of  her  former 
life.  To  converse  is  an  effort.  The  lines  of  grief 
have  fixed  themselves  upon  her  countenance ;  her  very 
form  and  manner  are  expressive  of  a  soul  bowed  and 
subdued  by  misfortune.  Her  pride  seems  no  longer, 
as  on  the  day  of  the  triumph,  to  bear  her  up.  It  is 
Zenobia  before  me,  but — like  her  own  beatiful  ca- 
pital— it  is  Zenobia  in  ruins.  That  she  suffers  too 
from  the  reproaches  of  a  mind  now  conscious  of  its 
errors,  I  cannot  doubt.  She  blames  Aurelian,  but  I 
am  persuaded  she  blames  with  no  less  severity  herself, 
i  i  u,  I  doubl  not,  the  imago  of  her  desolated  country 
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rising  before  her,  that  causes  her  so  often  in  the  midst 
of  discourse  with  us,  or  when  she  has  been  sitting 
long  silent,  suddenly  to  start  and  clasp  her  hands,  and 
withdraw  weeping  to  her  apartments,  or  the  seclusion 
of  the  garden. 

'  It  will  be  long,  rery  long,'  Julia  has  said  to  me, 
*  before  Zenobia  will  recover  from  this  grief — if  indeed 
she  ever  do.  Would  that  the  principles  of  that  faith, 
which  we  have  learned  to  believe  and  prize,  were  also 
hers !  Life  would  then  still  place  before  her  a  great 
objecWybich  now  she  wants.  The  past  absorbs  her 
whoU^lMhe  future  is  nothing.  She  dwells  upon 
glories  that  are  departed  for  ever,  and  is  able  to  anti- 
cipate no  other,  or  greater,  in  this  world — nor  with 
certainty  in  any  beyond  it.' 

I  said,  *  But  doubtless  she  throws  herself  at  this 
season  upon  her  Jewish  faith  and  philosophy.  She 
has  ever  spoken  of  it  with  respect  at  least,  if  not  with 
affection.' 

*  I  do  not,'  Julia  replied,  *  think  that  her  faith  in 
Judaism  is  of  much  avail  to  her.  She  has  found 
pleasure  in  reading  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  and 
has  often  expressed  warmly  her  admiration  of  the  great 
principles  of  moral  living  and  of  religious  belief  found 
in  them  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  she  has  derived  from 
them  that  which  she  conceives  to  be  the  sum  of  all 
religion  and  philosophy,  a  firm  belief  and  hope  of 
immortality.  I  am  sure  she  has  not.  She  has  some- 
times spoken  as  if  such  a  belief  possessed  likelihood, 
but  never  as  if  she  entertained  it  in  the  way  the 
Christian  does.' 


You  will  rejoice,  dear  Fausta,  to  lea-iiw.  \.Vv\i\.  XsixvckVvcii. 
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no  longer  oppoBCs  me,  but  waits  with  impatience  for 
the  day  when  I  shall  be  an  inmate  of  her  palace. 

What  think  you  is  the  news  to-day  in  Rome  ?  No 
other  and  no  less  than  this — which  you  may  wel 
suppose  has  for  some  time  been  no  news  to  me — that 
Liyia  is  to  be  Empress !  It  has  just  been  made  public 
by  authority,  and  I  despatch  my  letter  that  you  may 
be  immediately  informed  of  it.  It  has  brought  anotner 
expression  upon  the  countenance  of  Zenobia. 

Curtius  and  Lucilia  have  this  moment  come  in, 
and,  foil  of  these  tidings,  interrupt  me— the^with 
Portia  wish  to  be  remembered  to  you  withiaRtion. 
I  shall  soon  write  again — ^telling  you  then  especially 
of  my  interriewB  with  Aurelian,  and  of  Probus.  Fare- 
well. 


NOTES. 


Pi  so,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  no  mention  of,  nor  allu- 
sion tO|  the  story  recorded  by  the  historian  Zosimus,  of 
the  Queen's  public  accusation  of  Longinus  and  the  other 
principal  persons  of  Palmyra^  as  authors  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  order  to  save  her  own  life.  It  is  well  known  that 
Zenobia,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  this  historian,  has 
been  charged  with  having  laid  upon  Longinus  and  her 
other  counsellors  all  the  blame  of  the  revolt,  as  if  she 
had  been  driven  by  them  against  her  will  into  the  course 
she  pursued.    The  words  of  Zosimus  are  as  follows : 

<  Emisam  rediit  et  Zenobiam  cum  suis  complicibus 
pro  tribunali  stitit  Ilia  causas  exponens,  et  culpa  semet 
eximens  multos  alios  in  medium  protulit^  qui  earn  veluti 
fsminam  seduxissent ;  quorum  m  numero  et  Lon^us 
erat. — Itidem  alii  quos  Zenobia  detulerat  suppliciis  ad- 
ficiebatur.' 

This  is  suspicious  upon  the  face  of  it  As  if  Aurelian 
needed  a  formal  tribunal  and  the  testimony  of  Zenobia 
to  inform  him  who  the  great  men  of  Palmyra  were,  and 
her  chief  advisers.  Longinus,  at  least,  we  may  suppose, 
was  as  well  known  as  Zenobia.  But  if  there  was  a  formal 
tribunal,  then  evidence  was  heard,  and  not  upon  one  side 
only,  but  both.  If  therefore  the  statements  of  Zenobia 
were  false,  there  were  Longinus  and  the  other  accused 
persons,  with  their  witnesses,  to  make  it  appear  so.  If 
they  were  true — if  she  had  been  overruled,  led,  or  driven 
by  ner  advisers,  then  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  pu- 
nishment— if  some  must  suffer — should  fall  where  it 
did. 

But  against  Zosimus  may  be  axia^^^  ^<&  hi^\^  ^ 
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Aurellan  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman 
senate,  and  preserved  b^  PoUio.    He  says, 

*  Nee  ego  lUi  (Zenobiae)  vitam  conservassem  nisi  earn 
scissem  maltum  Rom.  Rei^.  profuisse,  quum  sibi  Tel 
liberis  suis  Orientis  servaret  miperium.* 

Aurelian  here  says  that  he  would  not  have  spared  her 
life  but  for  one  reason,  namely,  that  she  had  aone  such 
signal  service  to  the  republic,  when  either  for  herself  or 
for  her  children  she  had  saved  the  Empire  in  the  East 
Aurelian  spared  her  life,  if  he  himself  is  to  be  believed, 
because  of  services  rendered  to  Rome,  not  because  by  the 
accusation  of  others  she  had  cleared  herself  of  the  charge 
of  rebellion.  Her  life  was  never  in  any  danger,  if  this  be 
true ;  and  unless  it  were,  she  of  course  had  no  motive  to 
criminate  Longinus  in  tne  manner  related  by  Zosimus. 

Longinus  and  his  companions  suffered  therefore,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  special  accusation — it  was  not 
needed  for  their  condemnation — ^but  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  they  were  leaders  and  directors  of  the 
revolt    It  was  the  usage  of  war. 

Why  are  PoUio  (the  bioffrapher  of  Zenobia)  and  Vo- 
piscus  (the  biographer  of  AureUan)  and  Zonaras  all 
silent  respecting  so  remarkable  a  point  of  the  history 
of  Zenobia?  Pollio  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she 
had  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  partner  in  the 
crime  of  murdering  Odenatus  and  his  son  Herod — a 
charge  which  never  found  credit  in  any  quarter.  Such 
a  biographer  surely  would  not  have  passed  over  in  si- 
lence the  unutterable  baseness  of  Zenobia  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  Longinus,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  it  and  had 
esteemed  it  to  have  come  to  him  as  well  vouched  at  least 
as  the  other  story.  Omission  under  such  circumstances 
is  good  evidence  that  it  came  to  him  not  so  well  vouched 
— that  is,  not  vouched  at  all. 

Supposing  Zenobia  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime 
laid  to  her  charge,  could  Aurelian  have  treated  her  after- 
wards in  the  way  ne  did  ?  He  not  onlv  took  her  to  Rome 
and  gave  her  a  palace  at  Tibur,  and  the  state  of  a  Queen, 
but,  according  to  some,*  married  one  of  her  daughters. 

*  Flliam  (Zcnobis)  unam  uxorcQi  duxldse  Aurelianum;  c«te- 
ras  nobilibus  Romanift  ts^Yst^^saa^—Zomau,  lib.  ziL  p.  480. 
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Could  he  have  done  all  this  had  she  been  the  mean,  base, 
and  wicked  woman  Zosimus  makes  her  out  to  be  ?  The 
history  of  this  same  Eastern  expedition  furnishes  a  case 
somewhat  in  point,  and  which  may  serve  to  show  in  what 
light  he  would  probably  have  regarded  Zenobia.  Tyana, 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  his  at- 
temnts  to  reduce  it.  At  length  it  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands  by  one  of  its  chief  citizens,  Ileraclammon.  How 
did  Aurelian  receive  and  treat  him  after  entering  the 
city?  Let  Vopiscus  reply:  *  Nam  et  Ileraclammon  pro- 
ditorem  patria;  suae  sapiens  victor  occidit.'—*  Ileraclam- 
mon who  betrayed  his  country  the  conqueror  wisely 
slew.'  But  this  historian  has  preserved  a  letter  of  Aure- 
lian, in  which  he  speaks  of  this  same  traitor : 

*  Aurelianus  Aug.  Mallio  Chiloni.  Occidi  passus  sum 
cujus  quasi  beneficio  Tyanam  recepi.  Ego  vero  prodi- 
torem  amare  non  potui;  et  libenter  tuli  quod  emn  milites 
occidcrunt:  neque  enim  mihi  fidem  servare  potuissct 
qui  patriae  non  pepercit,*  &c.  He  permits  Heraclam. 
mon  to  be  slain  because  he  could  not  love  a  traitor,  and 
because  one  who  had  betrayed  his  country  could  not  be 
trusted  \  while  Zenobia,  if  Zosimus  is  to  be  believed, 
whose  act  was  of  the  same  kind-— only  infinitely  more 
base — he  receives  and  crowns  with  distinguished  ho- 
nouT^  and  marries  her  daughter ! 

'  Zosime  pretend/  says  Tillemont,  '  que  ce  fut  Zeno- 
bie  mesme  qui  se  d^chargea  sur  eux  des  choses  dont  on 
I'accusoit,  (ce  qui  r6nonaroit  bien  mal  k  cette  grandeur 
d'arae  qu'on  luy  attrioue.)'— Hist  des  Emp.  t  II.  p.  212. 

The  evidence  of  Zosimus  is  not  of  so  hieh  a  character 
as  justly  to  weigh  against  a  strong  internal  miprobability, 
or  the  silence  of  other  historians.  Gibbon  says  of  him, 
'  In  good  policy  we  must  use  the  service  or  Zosimus 
without  esteemmg  him  or  trusting  him ;  and  repeatedly 
designates  him  as '  credulous,'  'partial,'  *  disingenuous/ 
By  Tillemont  he  is  called  a  *  oad  authority.' 

r^othing  would  seem  to  be  plainer,  than  that  Aurelian 
spared  Zenobia  because  she  was  a  woman;  because  she 
was  a  beautiful  and  every  wav  remarkable  woman ;  and, 
as  he  himself  says,  because  she  had  protected  and  saved 
ih^  UmpiTG  in  the  East ;  and  tiliaLt\Le  «ajet^<Q^\jfs^:'3^^^ 
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Tlie  two  kttan  on  pogeo  131  and  13^  it  will  be  ob- 
serred,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  found  in  Vopiscus. 

On  page  167|  Anrelian  is  designated  by  a  soldier  under 
the  niclmame  of  *  Hand-to-his-Sword.^  Vopiscus  also 
mentions  this  as  a  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  the 
army.  *Nam  quum  essent  in  ezercitu  duo  Aureliani 
tribuni,  hie,  et  alios  qui  cum  Valeriano  captus  est,  huio 
signum  (cognomen)  exercitns  i^posuerat  "  Manus  ad 
ferrum,"^  &c. 

Page  S71.  —  Piso  represents  Anrelian  as  wearing  a 
crown.  He  was  the  first  since  the  Tarquins  who  had 
da  ed  to  iuTcst  his  brow  with  that  symlx>l  of  tjrranny. 
So  says  Aurelius  Victor:  *  Iste  primus  apud  Romanos 
Diadema  capiti  innezuit;  gemmisque  et  aurata  omni 
▼este,  quod  adhuo  fere  incognltum  Romania  moribus 
Tidebatur,  usus  est' 

On  the  same  page,  in  the  account  of  the  triumph,  a 
chariot  of  Zenobia  is  stated  to  have  been  exhibited,  in 
which  it  was  her  belief  that  she  should  enter  Rome  in 
triumph,  which  indeed  had  been  made  for  that  very  pur- 
poscu  This  singular  fact  is  confirmed  by  Vopiscus: 
'tertius  (currusVquem  sibi  Zenobia  oomposuerat  spe- 
rans  se  urbem  Romanam  cum  eo  Tisuram;  quod  earn 
non  fefeUit,  nam  cum  eo  urbem  ingressa  est  victa  ct 
triumphatsu* 


^■^?^ 


